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Chit: Where the Ral Begent | 


You’RE out of the city now. 
You settle back with a sigh of relief, as the 
world goes gliding by your Pullman window. 
You’re out where the rest begins .. . 


Park your head on the cushion and 
your cares in the closet. You're serene 
and secure in your own Pullman room. 


Need anything? Just buzz for the porter. Want 


NEW TYPE PULLMAN CARS are now in service on 
some railroad lines, now being built for others. 
Spacious drawing rooms, bedrooms with com- 
pletely enclosed toilets, duplex roomettes that 


privacy ? Simply close your door. Like to min- sleep. You ease into those cool, clean sheets and 
gle with others? Slip down to the lounge car drift off to dreams in one easy operation. 
reserved for you and other Pullman passengers. , ; 
Then back to your room for some quiet read- Comes the dawn, and aphid 3 with 
, . ; : : a clear head in your air-conditioned 
ing, resting or reflection. Everything you do is seared 
room. Temperature’s just right, because 
comfortable on-a Pullman! lated i if. Pri 1 
> Watch that bie 6-foot you regulated it yourself. Private toilet, 
Feeling drowsy now! Wace . Dig U-100t, wash basin, and towels are there. And 
5-inch bed slide out of the wall! It’s softer than lots of light for shaving at that big 
the sheep you don’t have to count to get to mirror on the cabinet door. 
No wonder you look like you’re stepping out of 
cellophane when you step down from a Pull- 
man car. You rest all the way . . . you get there 
on dependable railroad schedules . . . and you 
get off right in town, convenient to everything! 


So whenever you go—wherever you go.. 


Fillman 


wn THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
tival the cost of a lower berth—these are typ- OF GOING PLACES FAST! 

ical examples of new accommodations that 

will give you even greater comfort and con- 

venience when you “go Puliman.” 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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— Complete a three-day 
business trip tomorrow 


IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 















You can get there—and back again—all in the same day . . . take 


your staff right along with you in the big all-metal Navion! This 


2 PEOPLE, 455 185. CARGO PILOT, 645 LBS. CARGO easy-to-fly North American personal plane provides all the 
46 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE 55 CUBIC FT. CARGO SPACE 


armchair comfort you expect in the finest cars, and offers safe, 
HERE’S USEFUL PERFORMANCE- Four large people 


can fly over 500 miles nonstop in luxurious comfort . . . practical transportation at a cruising speed of 150 MPH. Take the 
or the Navion can be turned into an easily loaded cargo ; ut 
plane. See above. wheel soon in a flight demonstration to learn how easy it is to 


“drive” the Navion. CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 








For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. H-10, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, 

Los Angeles 45, California. 
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PREVIEW 





SHARP-FOCUS ARTICLES on Chicago, city of I Will 
and pride of the Midwest, are featured in HoLipay 
for May. Harry Hansen, Lloyd Wendt, Lucius 
Beebe, George Frazier, Horace R. Cayton and 
St. Clair Drake are among the authors who 
cover Chicago, and there are scores of color and 
black-and-white photos. . . . S. J. Perelman 
and Al Hirschfeld continue their around-the- 
world report. . . . The Truant, with George 
Millar and wife aboard, leaves France and enters 
Italy. . . . Ludwig Bemelmans writes about 
and illustrates his impressions of Munich. . . . 
From sections on Russia in Alexander Wooll- 
cott’s While Rome Burns, Jerome Weidman 
writes the third in his series of literary appre- 
ciations of travel classics. . . . Katharine Best 
visits Kentucky's Mammoth Cave National 
Park. . . . Fashions for Hawaii are described 
and pictured. 
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COVER PAINTING 


“In Bermuda Moonlight,” says Hobson Pittman of 
his oil painting on Hoipay’s cover, “I tried to cap- 
ture the quiet and peaceful loneliness one finds in 
this part of the world. It isa memory picture of some 
of the beautiful rides we took in the evenings to out-of- 
the-way spots on the island; and of the stops we made 
to look at the sea and the landscape.” Of Mr. Pitt- 
man’s work, The New York Times once wrote: “. . . 
he communicates, with the power of a sensitive and 
disciplined brush, images that, to begin with, had 
manifestly stirred the heart of the painter himself.” 
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Visit Old Virginia . . . see 
Jamestown and Williamsburg 
and other shrines . . . thrill 
to Nature’s enchantment 
along famed Skyline Drive 
- - « Don’t miss Garden Week 
in, Virginia April 28- May 3 
- - »« Plan now for the happiest 
vacation you've had. 


Write for FREE copy of Pictorial Boohlet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 





LETTERS 


Gorgeous Hussy Again 


DEAR SIR: 

A few weeks ago we returned from a 
drive that took us to Florida, down the 
Gulf coast from Tallahassee to Naples, 
then across the state on the Tamiami 
Trail to Miami. After a stay in Miami we 
took the Ocean highway north to Jack- 
sonville and home by the way of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, and Columbus, Ohio. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of living 
that Florida vacation over again. This 
time it was via the December issue of 
HOLIDAY. The treatment given Flor- 
ida in the several articles and by photo- 
graphs was the finest I have ever seen. 
Next to taking a trip like that yourself 
I have yet to see a better substitute. 

WILLIAM G. PAPE 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
DEAR SIR: 

Just finished reading your very thor- 
ough articles on Florida (December 
HOLIDAY). However, there are several 
outstanding features that Florida offers 
free to the public, rich and poor alike, 
which you overlooked. To name a few: 
mosquitoes, very friendly and often as 
large as a quarter; all the scorpions nec- 
essary to keep you burning with stings; 





and rats, rats and more rats. Please 
warn your readers to stay out of Florida, 
especially during the summer months, 
if they wish to remain healthy and sane. 

After two years in Boca Raton, con- 
stantly fighting every conceivable type 
of insect, it’s really wonderful to be back 
up North again where you can go outside 
to hang up clothes or empty rubbish 
without being eaten alive. Down South 
you ever. have to paint your window 
screens with an insect repellent, but they 
come through regardless, and at night 
when it’s already so hot and sticky you 
scarcely can breathe, any sleep you 
might catch is interrupted by multitudes 
of minute fieas with very powerful bites. 

If you’ve ever experienced 200 swollen 
mosquito bites plus one or two scorpion 
stings and a handful of fleabites at one 
time, you’d wish you’d never seen the 
beautiful peninsula of Florida and also 
hope and pray you'll never have to go 
back. COLLEEN B. LAWRENCE 

Euclid, Ohio 


California 


DEAR SIR: 

In justice to nearly 25,000 farmers 
who comprise the Associated Farmers 
of California, we ask an opportunity to 
comment on certain radical and er- 
roneous statements made by Mr. John 
Gunther in your issue of January, 1947. 

Throughout his entire article on Cali- 
fornia, it is readily apparent that Gun- 


ther sought few of his facts firsthand, 
save perhaps those which rather coyly 
laud the labor unions. In one of several 
overt attempts to arouse public senti- 
ment against management interests, Mr. 
Gunther refers caustically to the As- 
sociated Farmers as “something . . . 
not in fact a farmers’ organization, ex- 
clusively, but a kind of lobby including 
railroad men, shippers and the like. Its 
line is reactionary in the extreme.” 

We are somewhat perplexed that Mr. 
Gunther did not employ the term 
“fascist’’ instead of “ reactionary.” “ Fas- 
cist” is the more common label used by 
scribes for the left wing. . . . 

It is true of the Associated Farmers, 
as of nearly every organization of any 
consequence, that a certain percentage of 
its financial support derives from so- 
called larger interests. Fortunately, the 
“little people” do not have or want a 
monopoly on Americanism. But the 
Associated Farmers does not exist to 
serve monied interests, unless one can 
term a farmer tilling ten acres of beans a 
“capitalist.” 

ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 
R. F. SCHMEISER, PRESIDENT 
San Francisco 


DEAR SIR: 

In Mecca of the Miraculous your cap- 
tion reads: “The Vedanta temple in 
Hollywood is an alabaster replica of the 
Taj Mahal in India.” The picture cer- 
tainly doesn’t look like the Taj Mahal. 
It isa replica of an ordinary Hindu shrine 
such as can be seen in all sizes along the 
roads of India. The Taj Mahal is a 
Moslem tomb. 

Vedanta, I always thought, was based 
on the Hindu Vedas or scriptures and has 
no relation te Islam. 

JEROME F. MURPHY, JR. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Although the Taj Mahal at Agra, India, 
is a Moslem mausoleum and Veda is the 
most ancient sacred literature of the Hin- 
dus, the Vedanta temple in Hollywood 
closely resembles the Taj Mahal in ap- 
pearance (see cuts ).— Ed, 


DEAR SIR: 

If you really were reviewing the glory 
and romance of California (January 
HOLIDAY) why did you have to stoop 
to the “lunatic fringe” in the McWil- 
liams article? It was cheap and sensa- 
tional. We Californians never notice 
these cults—it’s only the people from 
the East and Midwest who keep them 
going. A really accurate review would 
have included an article on San Fran- 
cisco, the romantic and most truly Cali- 
fornian of all our cities. Our giant oil 
industry is chock-full of romance; our 





I need TWO 
ALLIGATOR 


I keep one at home 


It rolls up in my hand 
for carrying 


Always Ready... Always Dry 
With two Alligator Waterproof rain- 
coats, you’re always prepared! 
Alligator’s exclusive waterproofing 
process fills every fiber of the cloth! 
Light weight! Rollable, crushable, 
packable! The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


BETTER STORES FEATURE: 


becouse...IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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LETT E R S continued 


citrus industry under the California 

Fruit Exchange is absolutely unique as 

an example of co-operatives; and our red- 

woods are known all over the world. 
(MRS. H. G.) BLANCHE S. UPHAM 
Covina, Calif. 


DEAR SIR: 

| am a patient person. I realize that 
Carey McWilliams has written an amus- 
ing piece (Mecca of the Miraculous). 
Being placed thereby in some unwar- 
ranted company, I am urged to straight- 
en him out on a few details. 

The Rosicrucian Order is a cult of sev- 
eral branches. It is two separate organ- 
izations: The Rosicrucian Brotherhood, 
known as Amorc, and the Rosicrucian 
Fellowship, the Pismo Beach vegetar- 
ians. The vegetarians have Heindel. 
Amore was brought to the Coast by 
Spencer Lewis. Egyptian architecture is 
all we received credit or rightful blame 
for. We are not vegetarians, we do not 
believe in astrology and we do not wear 
coral amulets. We apply metaphysical 
principles to the very practical problem 
of living. My thanks to Mr. McWil- 
liams for describing our headquarters as 
impressive. From him, that’s a compli- 
ment. ELEANOR JOHNSON 

Pasadena, Calif. 


DEAR SIR: 

Your article dealing with the educa- 
tional advantages of California (January 
HOLIDAY) states that the Palomar ob- 
servatory is located on the desert hills 
near Los Angeles. The observatory is 
located on Palomar mountain, on the 
other side of the Incopah mountains be- 
tween the desert and the sea. It’s not 
readily accessible to Los Angeles. 

If you had been describing the educa- 
tional facilities offered by Pennsylvania, 
would you have located the University 
of Pennsylvania on the desert near New 


York? 


JOSHUA L. BAILEY, JR. 
San Diego, Calif. 





Well, perhaps not. Palomar Observatory 
is located 55 miles northeast of San 
Diego.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

After reading John Gunther's Cali- 
fornia article, I await eagerly his book 
Inside U.S. A. . . . Two mistakes, how- 
ever, appear in the article: California is 
first, not third in agricultural production ; 
and California population is third (not 
fifth), having passed Ohio and Illinois. 

W. G. BOWERMAN, ACTUARY 


Leonia, N. J. 


DEAR SIR: 


John Gunther made two very glaring 
errors. He says California ranks fifth in 


population, but has close to or even 
more than nine million persons. Let 
Mr. Gunther name the other four states 
that have nine million people. There are 
two for sure, Illinois being doubtful. He 
also states that California ranks third 
in all agricultural products. Again I chal- 
lenge him: In 1945, California ranked 
first, surpassing Iowa, which had led for 
several years. Texas was third. 

CONRAD RINEHART 

Ardmore, Okla. 


At the last census (1940) California 
ranked fifth in population among the 
states, with 6,907,387. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio (by a 
mere 225) had a larger population. Es- 
timated 1945 population figures for Cal- 
ifornia give that state 8,822,688, Illinois 
7,721,099 and Ohio 6,873,448 ; thus plac- 
ing California third in population. Ac- 
cording to a booklet prepared by the re- 
search department of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, California “led all 
states of the nation in 1944 and 1945 in 
cash farm income. In other recent years, 
Towa has led by a narrow margin.” — Ed. 


Too Many Humps 


DEAR SIR: 

In the January issue (Letters) was an 
article on riding a camel. The drawing 
shows a two-humped camel, a bactrian. 
This should not be. We learned about 
camels in biology last year, and although 


in French Somaliland the bactrian may 

be seen as a curiosity, the dromedary 

(one-humped) is by far more common. 
HERB MCCOLLOM 
Yeadon, Pa. 


The Sea and the Jungle 


DEAR SIR: 

While I am much handier with a mar- 
linespike than I am with a pen, there are 
occasions when the pen can be used to 
more advantage. Yesterday, thumbing 
through Hourmay for January, I 
found a story, The Sea and the Jungle. 

It is a well-known fact among seafar- 
ing men that artists rarely draw a cor- 
rect picture of anything pertaining to 
either ships or sea. But you are fortu- 
nate in having the exception. I have made 
several trips up the Amazon and I was 
astounded at the accuracy of detail in 
the drawings, not only in the jungle 
scenes but of the ship itself. Discharging 
the cattle is true to life, with the sling 
around the horns and the cargo boom 
swung out. Topping lifts and boom guys 
are all in place while all hands ashore 
stand by for the final swing that will 
land the beef on the shore. 

The scene in the officers’ mess room 
with the old man at the head of the 
table, the swinging cabin lamp, the soup 
tureen and the stove or bogey, reminded 
me of an old ocean tramp in which 
I spent nine months many years ago. 
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MODEL C-3 ARGUS is the 35 mm. 
camera thousands count on for superb 
performance in a wide range of shots. 
Outdoor action, tricky interiors, day 
and night, color and black and white. 
Count on the C-3 to give you results 
you'll be proud of, wherever and when- 
ever you use it. See the C-3 at your 
favorite camera shop—and try the 
famous Argus Slide Projector which 
shows color shots at their best! 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 












* 3.5 anastigmat tens. Using your C-3 in- 
doors or out, you can be sure of avoiding 
flare or “‘ghosts”’. Light reflection is cut down 
to a minimum by the fluoride coated lens, 
and you'll like the sharp contrasts, detailed 
shadows it gives you. 
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Range Finder. Stopping dog and ball in mid- 
air means a camera that keeps pace with your 
ideas. You will always focus fast with Model 
C-3 Argus. Its lens-coupled, split-field range 
finder helps you catch sharply the dramatic 
instant in your action pictures. 





Built-in Synchro-Flash. Your Argus C-3 quick- 
attachable flash gives you night pictures 
that you’ll be proud to blow up. Your C-3 is 
really two cameras-in-one—one for daytime 
use and one for night shots. 





LETTERS continued 





It is rare indeed when a seaman spends 
fifty cents for a magazine—usually the 
only books he handles are those that 
have glass handles. On one trip I made 
out of Frisco some years ago, some ladies 
organization sent on board several score 
copies of the Ladies’ Home Journal. We 
read them, of course, but it hardly added 
zest to our appetites while eating salt 
horse and hardtack to read how to make 
chicken a la king. In fact, one old Swede 


wy 


actually tried to fix curtains around his 
bunk. 

Once again, congratulations on your 
fortunate acquaintance with an artist 
who knows his ships. 

CAPTAIN H. GARFIELD 
New York 
DEAR SIR: 

The wood engravings by Mr. B. 
Brussel-Smith were excellent. 

JACOB R. JACOBSON 
Hartford, Conn. 


Free-lance artist B. Brussel-Smith took a 
trip to Europe on the maiden voyage of the 
Normandy in 1936, otherwise uses only a 
ferry in New York. For The Sea and the 
Jungle illustrations, he visited the docks in 
New York, found a ship resembling the 
one he’d imagined from Tomlinson’s de- 
scription. Chief Mate Walther Ludugsen 
of the Norwegian freighter M/S Fern- 
moor helped him with technical details of 
reconstructing the Capilla.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

A year ago my daughter sent me 
Houmay as a birthday present. I 
was badly disappointed at first, but this 
January number is about what I had 
originally expected. Your color prints 
are excellent and the whole number is 
enjoyable reading; I especially like the 
condensation from The Sea and the 
Jungle. J. V. WADDELL 

Vandalia, Ill. 


DEAR SIR: 

H. M. Tomlinson’s story The Sea and 
the Jungle is just the kind of story I 
like. May we have more? 

W. L. SKELTON 
Bath, Maine 


Shanghai Picture 


DEAR SIR: 

I was interested in your article on 
Shanghai (Our Correspondents Tell Us, 
January Ho.may). However, the 
picture that accompanied it is now out 
of date. 

I lived in Shanghai at the same place 
from which this picture was taken and 
saw the same scene from my window be- 
fore January 1, 1946. On that date, the 
traffic in the whole country switched 
from the left to the right side of the road. 
The contemplated change was adver- 
tised for several months beforehand and 
the effective date changed once or twice 


because of the slowness of communica- 
tions in getting the news into the remote 
sections. In Shanghai for a few weeks 
before January 1, there was a poster 
campaign explaining the change and 
showing in gory pictures what might hap- 
pen, to an accident fan’s delight. 

When the actual day arrived, to my 
surprise there was no noticeable change, 
no look of novelty to the eye. It was as 
though the streetcars and their trailers 
always had been this way. Even in the 
thick of traffic, things were just as pro- 
saic and unexciting. The only untoward 
thing I noticed was in myself: it took 
a while for me to remember to look first 
to the left as I stepped off a curb to 
cross a street. STUART S. DISCH 

Miami, Fla. 


Right, Mr. Disch— Ed. 
Keep it Clean 


DEAR SIR: 

I have not been disappointed in Hot- 
iway. What means much to me es- 
pecially is that one finds little profanity 
in its pages. I wish that you would keep 
Houipay’s pages clean of smut. | 
know our literary people say we must be 
realistic, but I hold a different view in 
my teaching of literature. I place it ona 
religious plane. If you do, too, you will 
know what I mean. If you do not do 
that, I trust you will grant that reading 
these expressions cannot have a good 
effect on our youthful citizenry. 

WILLIAM VAN VLIET 
Pella, Iowa 


Posy 


DEAR SIR: 

A posy to you! Just received my first 
issue of your magazine and am very 
pleased with it. Liked your article on 
Russia (January Hoxray). Also the 
coverage of California. Enjoyed very 
much the pictures of Miss Glubb—re- 
minded me of Yank. Keep Hoxipay 





both interesting and gay and don’t forget 


the Glubbs. C. E. THOMSON 
Chicago 

Comments 

DEAR SIR: 


Your cover design for California! 
(January Houmay.) How could you 
ever do such a thing? It’s awful, ugly, 
untruthful, unworthy of your magazine 
and of the state it so libels. It’s not even 
funny. . . . I may have old-fashioned 
tastes, being now in my seventy-eighth 
year, and I have no love for the 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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you'll enjoy it more with Sfrunyield clubs 


What a welcome you'll give these new Spring field Clubs . . . they’re the wonder clubs with revolutionary 
new design. They're completely a new adventure in golf! 
Spring field Irons with the Two-Action* Shaft 
Spring field Celcont Plastics — with heads molded of magic plastic. 
You'll make your own golfing history with Two-Action* Irons, the talk of the golfing world. 
They're the Irons with the Two-Action* Shaft! The new shaft with a CONTROL ZONE and 
a POWER ZONE. The shaft which gives whip-like power . . . straight-to-the-green control y y, eT thy 
. and the sweet feel of hickory never before duplicated in steel. 
You'll make your own golfing history, too, with Spring field Celcont Plastics. Here are life- 
time clubs with heads molded of a new magic material which brings the resiliency, the 
punch, the power for a lifetime of playing pleasure. Practically indestructible un- 
der all playing conditions, they have the sweetest click on the fairways .. . 
they keep their lustrous gloss and glow forever. 
For a better game, see the new Spring field Clubs... . at leading dealers, sport 
shops, and pro shops everywhere SPRINGFIELD IRONS WITH 
THE TWO-ACTION* SHAFT 
~ ly Here is new iron play! The Two- 
SPRINGFIELD CELCON¢ PLASTICS . \: Action* Shaft has a scientifically de- 
New ssteel-shafted woods with heads me sgned CONETAR,. Rone © 
molded of a new magic material. Here's od : io POW ER ZONE to keep pene shots 
a new click —the sweetest on the fairways ' : em. Me CONE SAREE: Rae er ay 
— with new resiliency, punch, and power. 


Feather-touch balance. Lifetime finish. : j 5 sae ; Manufactured by 


SPORTING GOODS, INC. 


88 BIRNIE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


tREG. TRADE MARK OF THE CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 
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hideosities of so-called modern art. . . 
BURTON HOLMES 
New York 

DEAR SIR: 

. The pictures are delightful and a joy 
to behold. The, photography is outstand- 
ing. For one who is a cover-to-cover 
reader, a great deal of pleasure is gained 
from “being” in northern Wisconsin 
one minute and the jungles of New 
Guinea the next. Thus, I don’t approve 
of your running one article after the 
other, all about California, for instance. 

Particularly enjoyable are the book 
_ condensations. Let’s have more of these, 
always nonfiction if you please. 
LORITA BLESSING 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Land Areas 


DEAR SIR: 

No doubt Professor Cressey has called 
your attention to the misrepresenta- 
tion of land areas for the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S. R. (The Face of Russia, January 
Houipay). 

I am sorry to have to point out this 
error in illustration for I feel yourmaga- 
zine is tops in almost every respect. 

I am enclosing a sketch of the true 
comparison, based on the simple Conic 
projection with one standard parallel. 
Stay away from Mercator; he’s:good for 
navigation but will get you into all kinds 
of trouble on dry land. 

STANLEY F. SMITH 
American Geographical 
Society, New York 


MERCATOR 


Houmay did use the Mercator projection, 
which has horizontal parallels and vertical 
meridians and which permits easy location 
of points. However, distortion is exag- 
gerated as one moves away from the equator. 
The Conic projection, as Mr. Smith points 
out, is preferable for indicating relative 
sizes of land masses.— Ed. 


More About Russia 


DEAR SIR: 

Your articles by Brooks and Oriana 
Atkinson about Russia (January Hot- 
DAY) were most unusual. The people 
in Fayetteville like unusual things, es- 
pecially when they pertain to subjects 
of international importance. Russia 
8 very important these days. Maybe 
if more articles are written and pub- 
lished about Russia, the common people 
of America will understand better the 
common Russian people. 


The University of Arkansas started 
a class in Russian this autumn. Many 
of the professors are being enrolled in 


this language class so that they may 

learn to teach it. Again I say, more 

about Russia. MARILYN BREWSTER 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Crossing the Country 


DEAR SIR: 

In Lloyd Shearer’s How to Cross the 
Country (January Houmay) he says: 
“If you possibly can, do some of your 
driving at night. There is less traffic and, 
if you are crossing a sector of the country 
like New Mexico or Kansas. or Arizona 
where for long stretches there is rela- 
tively little to see, you won’t miss any 
scenery.” 

Apparently Mr. Shearer writes his 
travel articles from the Flatiron build- 
ing or some office buried in the tunnels of 
one of the large cities. He certainly knows 
nothing about Arizona or the other two 
states he mentions. 

There are perhaps more scenic points 
of interest in Arizona than in any other 
state in the Union. We have everything, 
from the point on the Mexican border 
where Father Kino entered this country 
hundreds of years ago and started build- 
ing missions, to the Grand Canyon which 
is undoubtedly the most stupendous 
spectacle of nature’s work in this coun- 
try—to say nothing of our great agricul- 
tural districts and large copper mines. 

I don’t believe there is a place in the 
state where you could drive for an hour 
on any road without passing some point 
of great scenic or historical interest. Our 
Indian cliff dwellings date back cen- 
turies. What other state has what we 
have to offer? Come out sometime and 
see this state. 

And incidentally, when you are eating 
dinner tonight, the fresh lettuce in your 
salad will be from this state, where your 
author proposes that you drive at night 
because there is nothing of interest to see. 

Furthermore, I think your Mr. Shearer 
was very unfair to the garage and service 
station men along the highways. I have 
never had any of the experiences he 
draws on his imagination to write about. 

S. A. SPEAR 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 
DEAR SIR: 

I beg to differ with Lloyd Shearer re- 
garding his statement about car radios in 
the Rocky Mountain states.. Radio re- 
ception on a car radio between Estes 
Park and Denver, a distance of seventy 
miles—twenty miles through a canyon— 
is just as plain and reception as good as 
on a home radio. And when one is pass- 
ing through the most beaitiful- part cf 


the Rocky Mountains, a radio is not a _ 


great necessity. JOHN G. GELLRICH 


Estes Park, Colo. 


Take this gingham and this denim . . . They’re made for an 
outdoor holiday! Tough enough to rough in . . . pretty enough to pose 
in! The shirt is Dan River’s tablecloth gingham in bold red; the 

skirt is Blue Surf’s sport denim. Note the adjustable waist straps . . . 
that full hiking flair . , . and zippered back. Both sizes 12 to 20, 

at better sportswear departments. Shirt, about $3.50, skirt about $4.50. 
Korday Sportswear, Inc., 991 Ave. of the Americas, New York 18 
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Drowsy-y Ho-hums! Chase 'em away. Spark up with 
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AINST 
SPRING FEVER 





sparkling Dr. Pepper...an original creation...not a 
copy ...a distinctive blend that never tires the taste. Be 
efficient for work. Be bright and eager for fun. Drink a 
bite to eat daily at 10, 2 and 4 or anytime you're hungry, 
thirsty or tired. 


Listen... laugh... enjoy “DARTS FOR DOUGH” 
ABC network . . . every Sunday Afternoon! 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Easter and baseball, flower shows and rodeos, 


horse racing and relays— April has them all 





CELEBRATIONS 
AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 30-APRIL 6 Semana de Turismo 
(Tourist Week), Uruguay. Hol- 
iday week for all Uruguayan 
workers. 

1-4 Yaqui Indian ceremonials, Phoe- 
nix and Tucson, Ariz. Half- 
pagan, half-Christian observ- 
ances of Easter season. Includes 
re-enactment of the betrayal, 
seizure, trial, condemnation, 
crucifixion and resurrection. 

1-6 Holy Week celebrations through- 
out Latin America. Daily pro- 
cessions re-enacting Calvary, in 
Le6n, Nicaragua; fiesta in 
honor of the “Black Saint,” 
San Benito, patron of cooks, in 
Comayagua, Honduras. Re- 
ligious processions, Camagiiey, 
Cuba. Judas Day throughout 
Mexico; includes passion plays 
and the burning of papier- 
maché figures representing 
Judas. 

APRIL 1-7 Cherry trees bloom, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; baseball season 
opens; Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey circus opens, 
Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 

5 Opening of Shakespeare festival 
at Shakespeare Memorial The- 
atre, Stratford upon Avon, 
England. Festival will last six 
months. 

6 Outdoor Easter sunrise services 
at south rim of Grand Canyon, 
Ariz.; Mirror Lake, Yosemite 
National Park, Calif.; Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark.; 
Asheville, N. C. Special choral 
and religious programs. Easter 
fashion parades, Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Boardwalk, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

9-13 Desert Circus, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Western barbecues, Vil- 
lage Vanities revue featuring 
stage and screen stars, parade, 
big-top ball, two-day champion- 
ship rodeo. 

13 Opening of Spring fiesta, New 





Note: Ho.tway’s calendar of events does 
not attempt to include local happenings, 
but only those which have regional or na- 
tional interest. All dates and facts have 
been carefully checked, but Hottway can- 
not be responsible for changes in dates or 
cancellation of events after press time. Fu- 
ture visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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Orleans; La. Tours of New Or- 
leans, including Vieux Carré 
walking teurs, Bayou La- 
fourche plantation tours; A 
Night in New Orleans, pageant; 
spring horse show. 


13 Fiesta de la Vendimia, La Paz, 


Uruguay. Celebration of the 
grape-crop season. 


17-19 Tri-State band festival, Phil- 


lips University, Enid, Okla. 
Participants from Texas, Okla- 
homa and Illinois; solo con- 
tests, parades, concerts. 


20-21 Sechselauten (spring festival), 


Zurich, Switzerland. Opens 
with Children’s parade; on the 
2lst another parade features 
A Hundred Years of Swiss 
Railroads. 


21-26 Fiesta de San Jacinto, San An- 


tonio, Tex. Celebrates inde- 
pendence of Texas from Mexico. 


24 St. George’s Day, St. George’s, 


Bermuda. Ceremonious pay- 
ment of 100 peppercorns to the 
mayor of the city for use of the 
Old State House during the 
period of assembly. 


25-may 5 Spring festival, Aguas- 


calientes, State of Aguasca- 
lientes, . Mexico. Bullfights, 
fireworks, parades. 


26 Cape Henry pilgrimage, Cap- 


Henry, Va. Memorial servic: 
commemorating landing, 1607, 
at Cape Henry, of first perma- 
nent English settlers in America. 


27 Rancho ride, Chino, Calif. Over 


1000 horsemen participate; in- 
cludes barbecue and dance. 


30 Swedish festivals greeting ar- 


rival of spring. Parades; bon- 
fires lighted on hills to frighten 
away demons of gloom. 


SHOWS AND 
EXHIBITIONS 


8-11 Livestock shows, Edmonton, 


Alberta, Canada. Junior feed- 
ing competitions; single fat 





animals, fat-stock show for 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 


9-12 Delta Livestock show, Green- 


wood, Miss. Beef and dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep and poul- 
try; junior show. Groups out- 
side state may compete for 
prizes 


14-18 Antiques fair, New York. Am 


tiques from various parts of the 
country on exhibit and for sale. 
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19-27 Travel exposition, Chicago Col- 


iseum. Sportsmen’s and travel 
exhibits, motion pictures. 


21-26 National sportsmen’s show, 


held at Ottawa, Canada. Ex- 
hibits from both Canada and 
United States. 


23-24 Agricultural exhibition, Ber- 


26 


muda. Includes horse show and 
flower show. 


25-may 4 Travel and sports show, 


San Francisco. Powerboat and 
sail-craft exhibit; girls repre- 
senting resorts from British 
Columbia to San Diego com- 
pete for title of Western Vaca- 
tionland Queen. 


27 Iris show, Hollywood, Calif. 


Musical program, strolling min- 
strels in Spanish costumes. 


ART 


maRCH 29-apriL 29 Spring exhibition of 


Montreal Art Association, Can- 
ada. Open to all artists in Can- 
ada. 


30 Opening of exhibition of con- 


temporary American oil paint- 
ings at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 





APRIL Ist WEEK Opening of Exhibition 


of Wisconsin Art, Milwaukee. 


7-28 Allied arts exhibit, Dallas, Tex. 


16-sUNE 8 International water- 


color exhibition, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. 


25-suNE 1 Exhibition of adver- 


tising and editorial art, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New 
York. 


SPORTS 


maRcH 15-30 Annual spring meet, Ski 


Club of India, Gulmarg. 


28 Grand National Steeplechase, 


Liverpool, England. Eighty- 
two entries, including five of 
the six horses which finished 
last year’srace. Only American 
entry is Refugio, nine-year-old 
gelding. 


28-30 Interservice invitational golf 


tournament, Oliver General 
Hospital, Augusta, Ga. Tourna- 
ment to determine continental 
golf champion of the services; 
sponsored by 7th Army, open 
to servicemen in all branches. 


30-aPriL 6 Semana Criolla (Rodeo 


Week), Uruguay. National and 
international competitions. 


APRIL 3-6 Masters’ golf tournament, 


Augusta, Ga. Invitation match 
for professionals and amateurs; 
cash awards and cup. 
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Deep Run Hunt steeplechase 
races, Richmond, Va. 





10-12 


Sailfish rodeo, Acapulco, Mex- 
ico. Climax of fishing season in 
one of the world’s best game- 
fishing areas. 


10-may 22 Women’s International 


11-13 


12-13 


19 


19-20 


25-26 


25-26 


25-26 
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27 


APRIL 6 


21 


Bowling Congress tournament, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

State championship rodeo, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Parade, ball, 
calf-roping, stunt-riding, pho- 
tography contest. All this and 
broncbusting too. 

Snow and spring sports meet, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. Includes 
competitions in slalom, bowl- 
ing, archery, trapshooting and 
tennis; both men and women 
participate, winner crowned 
All "Round Sports Champion. 
Harvard-Dartmouth slalom, 
Tuckerman Ravine, N. H. Col- 
legiate ski races and revels. 
Pikes Peak ski championships, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Drake relays, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa. Out- 
standing track and field event 
of Midwest and Southwest col- 
leges. 

Penn relays, Franklin Field, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Ninety to 100 
competing colleges. 

Mt. Mansfield Sugar slalom, 
Stowe, Vt. Last chance to win 
ski honors before New England 
snow melts. 

Maryland Hunt Cup race, 
Shawan, Md. Four-year-olds 
and up; 3) miles over timber. 
Giant slalom ski tournament, 
Mt. Hood, Ore. Class A and B 
competitors, nfen and women. 
Opening of hard court tennis 
championships of Great Brit- 
ain, Bournemouth, England. 


MUSIC 


Handel’s Messiah, Bethany 
College Oratorio Society, Linds- 
borg, Kan. Chorus of 500 will 
participate in the climax of a 
traditional music festival, initi- 
ated by Swedish immigrants in 
1881. 

Annual Festival of American 
Music and American Compos- 
ers’ Concerts, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Marks 25th anniversary of 
founding of Eastman School. 
Presented by school groups, the 
Gordon String Quartet and the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Our Correspondents Teli Us... 


Letter from Andorra 


Andorra —You don’t have to be 
in Andorra long before you begin 
to feel like Alice in Wonderland. I 
never knew a place like this existed 
in our twentieth-century world. 

Andorra is a fabulous principality 
a quarter the size of Rhode Island 
that’s been overlooked ever since 
the thirteenth century by just about 
everybody except political refugees 
and big-time smugglers. 

The first I ever heard of it was 
when I was looking at a map of Eu- 
rope and a tiny patch of yellow 
tucked in between France and Spain 
caught my eye. I got so curious 
about that patch that I decided to 
come down here from Paris to find 
out what Andorra was all about. 

Coming in from France on the one- 
lane dirt highway that crosses the 
eighteen-mile length of the principal- 
ity, I began to realize why Andorra’s 
been isolated for so long. It took 
me four hours to come 40 miles—40 
miles in a rickety bus that had to 
chug up a 10,000-foot pass before 
jouncing down into the verdant 
medieval valley where some 6000 
Andorrans have managed to keep 
their independence for 700 years. 

The bus finally pulled up in the 
main square of Andorra’s capital— 
an incongruous cluster of ancient 
stone dwellings and modernistic vil- 
las that is home to 600 peasants, 


Peasant girls wear nylons in Andorra. . . Paris 


hopes for a happier spring... A visit to Cairo 





refugees and professional smugglers. 
I got out, pushed through a flock of 
sheep clogging the main street, 
dodged a Lincoln Zephyr that came 
swerving around a corner, and en- 
tered the town’s only restaurant for 
my first Andorran meal. It turned 
out to be a banquet of delicacies I 
didn’t know could be found any- 
where in postwar Europe, even in 
Switzerland. When I washed down 
the last of my bananas and cream 
with some Spanish absinthe, the 
Catalan-speaking proprietor handed 
me a very modest bill. He smiled at 
my surprise. “ You will find that life 
is very quiet in Andorra,” he said. 
“But we manage to live pretty well.” 

He wasn’t kidding. Thanks to its 
geographical position, Andorra has 
always been able to cash in on trou- 
bled times like the present, when the 
Franco-Spanish border is closed to 
normal trade. Both France and 
Spain have found it handy to pre- 
serve Andorra between them; it pro- 
vides a convenient base for agents 
and a duty-free loophole for semi- 
legal commerce. 

Andorra is a land of dizzy con- 
trasts. Peasant girls wearing nylon 
stockings tend their flocks in the 
rocky pastures, and farmers who have 
never been outside their primitive 
valley do their chores in electrically 
lighted barns. Most have relatives 
playing the black market for all it’s 
worth. 


You reach Andorra by rickety bus which averages ten miles an hour. 
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Our Correspondents 


The rulers of Andorra are a couple 
of deputies appointed by its two 
co-princes, the president of France 
and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. 
The deputies supervise the activities 
of the Andorran council, a group of 
twenty-four men who meet at Christ- 
mas and Easter in a mossy old parlia- 
ment house where the nation’s fi- 
nances are stored away in a vault 
secured by twenty-four locks. Each 
councilman is given one key, and all 
must be present before the vault can 
be opened. Any conspiracy to ab- 
sond with the national treasury 
must therefore be unanimous. 

Odd customs still prevail here 
despite the influx of cosmopolitan 
refugees from Franco Spain and 
post-Vichy France. In the shadow 
of the transmission towers of powerful 
Radio Andorra (reportedly founded 
with Nazi capital) the peasants in 
these rustic hills observe ancient 
rituals of justice and burial. A corpse 
found in the mountains is always 
orally questioned by the bailiff 
before being pronounced dead, and 
Andorra’s occasional murderers are 
invited to attend their funeral cer- 
emonies before they are executed. 

The only reason modern civiliza- 
tion ever seeped into this boulder- 
strewn gorge is that big-time politics 
made it possible for the local Catalan 
peasants to double their money in a 
few days by acting as go-betweens in 
an international game of supply and 
demand. With the rest of the Pyre- 
nees border closed to traffic, Andorra 
became a funnel for trade and a 
source of easy money that attracted 
immigrants who might never have 
heard of the place if they hadn’t 
sniffed a gold rush. , 

Andorra is overrun right now with 
big-time operators. Nobody here 
trusts a stranger. I asked an An- 
dorran who makes his living lugging 
tires across the border why no one 
had asked me what I was doing here, 
even though I was the only American 
in the principality. 

“Everybody minds his own busi- 
ness here,” he replied. ‘““We just 
don’t ask questions of or about 
strangers.” 

The more farsighted Andorrans 
I talked to realize the present boom 


‘can’t last forever and are thinking 


about building up a postwar tourist 
trade. Already five or six comfort- 
able hotels have sprouted up, and 
there is talk of paving the main road 
and putting up a ski-tow. 
Fortunately, Andorra is too far 
from the beaten tracks of traditional 
sight-seers to rur: the risk of becoming 
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an artificial resort of golf courses, 
luxury hotels and six-lane highways. 
Peasants who object today to paving 
the main road, for fear their flocks 
would slip on a smooth surface, would 
certainly object to the transforma- 
tion of their country into a moun- 
tain Monte Carlo. 

From all appearances, the tran- 
quil hills of this fantastic little state 
seem to be made to order for every- 
body who says he wants to get away 
from it all. If peace is what you're 
looking for, just remember that An- 
dorra’s about the only country left 
that hasn’t had a war in 700 years. 

Then get a map, locate that little 
patch between France and Spain, and 
brace yourself for a four-hour bus 
ride over a cowpath in the clouds. 

—WILLIAM ATTWOOD 


Letter From France 


Paris—Your correspondent and 
Paris are emerging from a winter 
which has improved neither our 
health nor our disposition. For 
four months we have endured shift- 
ing governments, partial economic 
paralysis, insufficient heat, frequent 
cuts in electricity, a decreased 
food supply, skyrocketing prices 
and a couple of murderous cold 
spells. Only the prospect of spring- 
time in a city of ineffable spring- 
times lightens our spirits. 

After an absence of five weeks in 
the States, I returned here to find 
that France—and especially Paris— 
had suffered a temporary setback in 
her long, hard pull toward recovery. 
In material things which directly 
affect the daily lives of her citizens 
and the welfare of her visitors, Paris 
had fallen back one step for every 
two she had taken forward. Meat is 
scarce, coal is almost unobtainable 
except at dizzy figures, restaurant 
and hotel prices are up at least 25 
per cent and the bottom has dropped 
out of the franc on the free market. 
The coming of spring should help to 
improve conditions but Paris is going 
to be Expensive this summer and 
you can spell that with a capital E. 

In my séances with the gentlemen 
of the Commissariat au Tourisme I 
am struck with their concern over 
the effect soaring prices may have 
on the coming tourist season. With 
the franc pegged at 119 to the dollar, 
I share their worry over simple 
meals with wine in modest restau- 
rants that stand you $2.50 to $3.50 a 
head and upward at the present rate 
of exchange. Or a room with bath 
in a second-class hotel for $8 to $10 
a person. 
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MY toy laciliy 
Exciting moments . . 
adventure or sheer relaxation 
bent seashore resorts sparkling with gay boardwalks 
and glamorous night life . . 


colonies among the cool wooded hills . . 
pleasure this summer? 
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. thrilling moments . . . romance, 


...care-free and pleasure- 


. or restful lakeland 
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There’s nothing regimented in a New Jersey vacation 
. it can be as varied as your likes and budgeted to 


Plan it in advance with the aid of 72. 


page vacation guide “Sun Fun in New Jersey”. 
Chockful of pictures and helpful suggestions. FREE, 
of course. You'll want it as your guide to 60 minutes 
of pleasure in every vacation hour! 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
DEPT. B-4, STATE HOUSE, TRENTON 7, N. J. 


Send me ‘Sun Fun" 72-page vacation guide. 
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fine accessories. Hand-fashioned in luxurious black 
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Here's the perfect gift for the man who treasures . 








HERE’S WHY 
RAY-BAN QUALITY 
IS IMPORTANT TO Zzce EYES 


Because Ray-Ban, unlike any other 
sun glass, filters out excess light and 
glare, but transmits most of light use- 
ful for seeing, it gives cool, comfort- 
able glare protection and effortless sharp 
vision. That’s one reason it’s preferred by 
Army, Navy and airline pilots, and by cham- 
pions in many fields. Reason why you should 
insist on genuine Ray-Ban quality. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


You can have Ray-Bans in your own prescription 
—ask your optometrist, ophthalmologist or optician. 








Our Correspondents 


With prices still rising, I run across 
a lot of talk but not much action in 
government circles about the possi- 
bility of issuing a “tourist franc” at 
a reduced rate to the traveler or of 
remitting the staggering state taxes 
on meals and accommodations. This 
might be done for special parties at 
the point of booking through estab- 
lished travel agencies but it would be 
infinitely complicated to apply it to 
the individual tourist. 

Amid all the folderol hamstringing 
international travel today, I find a 
breath of sanity in the scrapping of 
visas for British and French citizens 
journeying between England and 
North Ireland and France and Al- 
geria. Britain hopes to enter into 
similar agreements with Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland, I am told. 
This news should be filed in the 
“It’s About Time” folder. 

I would like to sign off with this 
tip to travelers to Paris. If you are 
alone and have no one to turn to for 
help, you might subscribe to S’il 
Vous Plait, a unique research agency 
which runs, among other things, an 
excellent travel service. For a pay- 
ment of about $1 a month, you may 
dial SVP and solve many a knotty 
problem. S’il Vous Platt will reserve 
a hotel room for you, rent an auto- 
mobile, get a theater ticket or map 
a week-end trip; in fact, do nearly 
everything except make a date for 
you with the third red-head from 
the left at the Bal Tabarin. 

—TREVOR L. CHRISTIE 


Letter from Egypt 


Cairo—Hotelkeepers here tell me 
that the war hasn’t damaged it as a 
vacation spot. Rather, it’s improved. 
American soft drinks in iced bottles 
cost two piasters (about 8cents Amer- 
ican) on Cairo’s main streets and 
Uncle Sam’s dollar is openly traded 
on the black market right on the 
front pavement of the famous old 
Shepheard’s Hotel. A money-changer 
on the street will haggle with you 
and give as high as 28 piasters per 
dollar—though you'd better count it 
carefully before you part with your 
traveler’s cheques or dollar bills. A 
money-changer is a lightning mathe- 
matician in foreign currency and 
knows all the tricks. 

Most travelers arrive in Cairo by 
plane from Athens or Lisbon and if 
you’ve never been through Egyptian 
customs you'll learn to bargain at 
Payne Field, the usual port of entry 
about 12 miles northeast of Cairo. 
Be sure that any neckties, shirts, 
shoes and other apparel show signs 
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of being laundered or used, or you’l| 
pay duty on them. You’re allowed 
one camera and typewriter duty free, 

Travelers should have advance 
reservations if they wish to stay at 
one of the nine leading hotels. Prices 
range from $3.20 to $4.20 per day 
and usually, for Americans, there’s 
nothing but top-price accommo- 
dations left. But in that category all 
meals are provided and you have 
your own bath. 

If you've not changed your money 
to piasters just say so and don’t tip 
with American money. One piaster 
is a rather light tip, but two or 
three is all that’s needed except for 





/ 


Cool drinks, hot sun and pyramids. 


some extraordinary service. Most 
garcons assume a hurt expression 
when you tip them (the old-timers 
confide that it ‘pays to look hurt). 

You should plan your days in 
Cairo so that you rise early, around 
6 a.M., and accomplish your work 
before 1 p.m. All stores and offices are 
closed by 1 p.m. Every Friday is the 
natives’ Sabbath, and so shops are 
closed all day. Since the- European 
elements observe Sunday, that 
makes two days of the week when 
you can’t visit legations or stores. 

You will be greeted at your hotel 
by a page boy (more than likely 
there will be six of them) wearing a 
red tarbush (fez) that looks like a 
flat flowerpot with a black tassel on 
the top. A white long-sleeved night- 
gown like grandpa used to wear is 
called a galabia with a wide red 
cloth belt, or hexian. 

Should you stay at the Mena 
House, a walk in the moonlight 
around the pyramid is the trick. It’s 
hot in the daytime, but a flashlight 
will show you the interior and once 
inside, it’s plenty light enough {or 
you to get your fortune told. 

—BOB GARLAND 
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The new Super Chief, all new from head-end to tail sign, 


will embody up-to-the-minute rail travel features, 


The schedule will be new, too! 


Mena The Super Chief will depart from Chicago and Los Angeles every day. 
onlight 
k. It’s 
shlight will be one of a whole fleet of new Santa Fe trains soon to be announced. 
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This fine all-first-class streamliner 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


LAND T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 





BACKSTAGE WITH HOLIDAY 





Westward Ha! 


HE LATE ROBERT BENCHLEY once declared 
That before S. J. Perelman (Westward Ha! 
page 61) arrived in Hollywood “. . . I, to- 
gether with several others of my ilk, was making 
a decent living writing fugitive pieces for the 
magazines, pieces which, while not pretentious, 
we fondly imagined could be turned into thirty 
dollars here or forty dollars there. It was a 
perfectly good racket, at any rate, and several 
psychiatrists were good enough to refer to it as 
‘free association’ or Dope’s Disease. Then, from 
the Baptist precincts of Brown University, 
wafted a cloud no bigger than a man’s hams, 
who was S. J. Perelman. From then on, it was 
just a matter of time before Perelman took over 
the dementia praecor field and drove us all to 
writing articles on economics for the Commen- 
tator. Any further attempts to garble thought- 
processes sounded like imitation-Perelman.”’ 

In formal author listings, Mr. Perelman is 
rated a humorist, but the word doesn’t begin to 
describe what critics have called his screwball 
wit. Mr. Perelman modestly calls himself 
“button-cute, rapier-keen, wafer-thin and 
pauper-poor.” According to Who’s Who, he was 
born in Brooklyn, though he says it was “on a 
bleak shelf of rock in mid-Atlantic near Tristan 
da Cunha.” In 1929, on the strength of his wild 
burlesque, Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge, he was 








PERELMAN HIRSCHFELD 


whipped out to Hollywood where he wrote gags 
for the Marx Brothers’ films. He has written 
for The New Yorker since 1934. 

He and Mrs. Perelman and their two children 
live in Erwinna, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Perelman is the former Laura West, sister 
of the late novelist Nathanael West and has 
collaborated with her husband on two plays. 
With Ogden Nash, Perelman wrote One Touch 
of Venus in 1943; Crazy Like a Fox was pub- 
lished the following year. His latest book is 
Keep it Crisp. His recent stage flop was Sweet 
Bye and Bye. 

We mention the last item not in retaliation 
for Mr. Perelman’s description of us as a “ fur- 
tive personality in a hand-me-down suit and 
linen of dubious cleanliness” (see Westward 
Ha!), but simply to emphasize that one man’s 
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sorrow may be another man’s pleasure. It was 
the failure of Sweet Bye and Bye which per- 
mitted Hoxipay to proffer Mr. Perelman a trip 
around the world. 

Al (Albert) Hirschfeld, who with Mr. Perel- 
man was responsible for the libretto of the oh- 
so-dead Sweet Bye and Bye, is accompanying 
the latter on Hotipay’s holiday. Close to being 
unanimously considered the outstanding the- 
ater caricaturist of today, Hirschfeld was one- 
time theater correspondent for the New York 
Herald-Tribune in Moscow and has been 
theater caricaturist for The New York Times 
since 1925. 

Among idiosyncrasies permitted Mr. Hirsch- 
feld because of his artistic temperament are a 
luxuriant beard and a barber chair, where he 
does his drawing. Both are dear to Mr. Hirsch- 
feld’s heart. The beard, the subject of caustic 
comments from his friends, he grew while at 
art school in Paris, because, he explained, there 
was no hot water for shaving. Back home 
where there was and is hot water, Mr. Hirsch- 
feld still wears a beard. ‘It suits the design of 
my face,” he says. 

The barber chair is not a gag—he found it ina 
secondhand Bowery store and it suits him to 
perfection. ‘““I can pump it up and down and 
swing it around without any barbers breathing 
over my shoulder or shaving off my beard!” 

Among his possessions Mr. Hirschfeld also 
once boasted two kettledrums and a large prop 
tree, both awarded him when he sued a defunct 
musical for nonpayment of his displays and 
posters for same. The prop tree he left on the 
stage to be tripped over by the ballet dancers 
who succeeded the musical. The drums, if he’d 
had enough room in his apartment, he would 
have kept—for he’s a terrific beater, an ac- 
complishment he picked up on a trip to Bali. 

Mr. Hirschfeld was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
sour’, but lives in New York now. He studied 
art in London as well as in Paris and America. 
@ If Ronald J. Williams (Bermuda, page 18) 
had wanted to be as canny as all Welshmen are 
supposed to be, he could have made a comfort- 
able living selling pencils to Bermuda tourists. 
Mr. Williams and his American wife lived at 
Felicity Hall after his friend Hervey Allen 
wrote Anthony Adverse there. Eager Allen- 
worshipers stormed the house looking for 


souvenirs, offering shillings for any pencil Allen 


might have used. 

Mr. Williams has been free-lancing since his 
discharge in 1945 from the British Navy. He 
first visited Bermuda 22 years ago and settled 
there two years later. He became editor and 
owner of the Bermudian, a monthly magazine, 
in 1931 and also published Bermudiana, a book 
of photographs which was reprinted in 1946. 
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Cloud white... . cloud lovely ... . toe-length Tula negligee of fine 


Sheer rayon, lavishly swept with Alencon-type lace. White, tearose and blue. 


At fine stores everywhere. About $25. 


SAM LANDAU, INC., 105 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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Messrs. Jack Smith, Arthur Pittman, William Gosling, M. F. H., and Allan 
Joel relax for refreshment at Waterlot Inn after a Hunt Club paper chase. 


Hay for huntsmen’s horses, like practically all of Bermuda’s commod- 
ities, is imported. Much of the working class is of Portuguese descent. 
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The old families own it and run it 


BUTTERFIELD 
SPURLING 
WATLINGTON 
TRIMINGHAM 
GOSLING 
DARRELL 
TUCKER 
SMITH 
COX 
TROTT 


by RONALD J. WILLIAMS 


J oe soap and a shipwreck brought Bermuda, 
also called the Somers Islands, under the 
English flag two years after the founding of the 
Virginia Colony in 1607. The third relief expedi- 
tion to the distressed settlement at Jamestown 
was commanded by Admiral Sir George Somers. 
Separated from the rest of the fleet by a terrific 
storm, Somers’ flagship, the Sea Venture, 
crashed on the reefs at the east end of the 
islands. The ship’s company survived, and the 
admiral claimed Bermuda for his king on 
July 28, 1609. Actually, the discovery of the 
islands is generally credited to Juan de Ber- 
mudez in 1515, but there is also good evidence 
that Amerigo Vespucci got there in 1497. There 
is even a possibility that Bermuda was the 
“Tsland of Birds” which Saint Brendan, an Irish 
monk, discovered way back in the 6th century. 

The first settlers arrived from England in 
1612, emigrants of the same quality as those 
who settled the mainland colonies. Sturdy, 
proud, prolific, and not particularly imagina- 
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tive, they founded a race which has retained 
those characteristics. If a Who’s Who in Ber- 
muda were published today, the names which 
would predominate would, for the most part, be 
those borne by the 17th-century colonists. The 
Butterfields, for instance, have lived in the 
islands for three centuries as merchants and 
traders, and latterly as bankers. The first But- 
terfields probably traded in tobacco. When a 
royal charter was granted to the Bermuda 
Company, a group of gentlemen traders in 
London, it gave full authority to exploit the 
new colony. The absentee landlords had dreams 
of rich cargoes of pearls, ambergris and rare 
spices. They were disgusted when they received 
only mediocre tobacco, and not much of that. 
They exhorted the settlers to send no more of 
their base tobacco, but back came the despair- 
ing response: ““We know not but to grow to- 
bacco.” 

What they did not know they learned, and 
presently the Butterfields and others were 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 
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Harry Durham Butterfield 


“Hal” Butterfield is manager of Bermuda’s oldest bank, an 
institution run by Butterfields since 1858. He was a Rhodes 


scholar, and is one of the colony’s ace yachtsmen. His mother 


trading in whale oil and salt, fetching the lat- 
ter commodity in their own ships from the salt 
cays of Turks Islands, the nearest of the West 
Indies, more than 700 miles to the southwest. 
They also cultivated and traded in arrowroot. 
Bermudian arrowroot starch had no peer in 
quality, yet ultimately production costs, and 
the flooding of the markets with an inferior 
but cheaper variety grown in the Caribbean 
islands, finished this industry in Bermuda. 
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The Bermudians imported slaves, but this 
was unprofitable, for Bermuda possessed no 
large plantations on which to work them. The 
slaves who were imported multiplied so rapidly 
that white Bermudians soon had more servants 
than they could support. In self-defense the 
colonists began training them as masons, ship- 
wrights, and carpenters, who in turn deprived 
many white artisans of livelihoods. The latter 
turned to the sea, or emigrated to other colonies. 
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was a Darrell, his wife an American to whom, after 22 years, 
he still refers as his bride. He is a member of the colonial 
parliament, and of the Bermuda trade-development board. 


In 1701 the Bermudians petitioned London for 
permission to ship 500 slaves to the Bahamas 
so that 500 white Bermudians could return to 
their homeland. England refused. The imperial 
edict which, in 1834, abolished slavery throug)- 
out the British Empire allowed slaveowners to 
keep their slaves for a four to six year appren- 
ticeship period, both to prepare the slaves 
for freedom and to ease the impact of the edict 
upon the owners’ pockets. But the Bermudians, 
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delighted at the chance to shed an intolerable 
burden, released all their slaves immediately. 
In the 18th century the Butterfields shared 


in the rich pickings brought into local harbors 


by Bermudian privateers. In the heyday of 


Bermuda shipbuilding they traded with the 
ports of the world, and doubtless shared in the 
booming prosperity which Bermudians enjoyed 
during the American Civil War, when local 
ports served as transshipment bases for rich 
freights which Bermuda-built and Bermudian- 
manned ships carried through the Federal 
lockade into Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Today most of the Butterfields are men of 
substance and influence. H. St. George Butter- 
field is mayor of Hamilton and runs a commis- 
sion agency which thrives on foreign trade. 
Bermuda must import almost all her food and 
other necessities. She exports some potatoes, 
onions, and other vegetables, and, seasonally, 
lily bulbs and blooms. Until thirty years ago, 
only the bulbs were exported, the peak year 
being 1895, when 3,000,000 were shipped abroad. 
Now lily growers ship the flowers in bloom to 
countries as distant as Argentina and Ireland, 
for the Bermuda lily, in perfection of texture 
and form, number of blooms per bulb, length 
of stalk and blossom, is matchless. Today, in 
fact, only in Bermuda is the Lilium harrisii va- 
riety grown commercially. 

A Butterfield started Bermuda’s oldest bank, 
and a Butterfield manages it now. It is con- 
trolled by Bermudians; so is the Bank of Ber- 
muda. In fact, all incorporated companies of 
the colony must, by law, be controlled by Ber- 
mudians. In nearly all other British colonies 
and possessions the great British and Canadian 
banks like Barclay’s and the Royal Bank of 
Canada, have successfully established branches. 
But when they attempted to move in on Ber- 
muda, they met implacable opposition. Ber- 
mudians mean to keep Bermuda for themselves, 
and most of their laws are fashioned with this 
principle in mind. 






Government is Simple and Exclusive 


Since the turn of the century the name of 
Spurling has been associated with the fram- 
ing and passing of most important legislation. 
Few laws have been passed in which Sir Stanley 
Spurling did not play a major part. But, as 
Bermudians count such things, the Spurlings 
are newcomers in the colony, having arrived 
only 150 years ago. The first Spurlings were 
butchers; later they acquired a livery stable. 
Today Sir Stanley has his finger in many Ber- 
muda pies, and the colony is governed by an 
oligarchy of men like him. Some even possess 
his ability. 

Though generally classed with Britain’s 
crown colonies, and while the crown still ap- 
points the governor and a few other officials, 
all real power in Bermuda rests with the island’s 
elected representatives, four from each of Ber- 
muda’s nine parishes—St. George’s, Hamilton, 
Smith’s, Devonshire, Pembroke, Paget, War- 
wick, Southampton and Sandys. 

While the colony was ruled for the Bermuda 
Company, the latter’s governors did pretty 
much as they pleased. As early as 1620 there 


was an elected assembly, but the governor 
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On Front Street conservative British commerce is Thad Trott’sperfumeandlingerie shopfeatures 
represented in Dunhill’s somber-hued tobacco store. | French-speaking saleswomen and smart décor: 


Bank funds are transferred on Front Street in an Withoutimports Bermuda could not exist. Or- 
open wagon, with no display of guns or curiosity. der of import priority is: Britain, Canada, U. S. 


| 
Thursday afternoons Bermudians enjoy ahalfhol- This is the only Front Street merchant in busi- 
iday, and Front Street is quieter than on Sundays. _ ness after 9 p.m. His clients are idle cabbies. 





U. S. cruise ships sail from Front Street opposite Gosling Brothers’ liquor store and Twenty-One Club 
(left). Roddie Williams, who owns this upstairs bar, keeps his clock fast so tourists won’t miss the boat. 
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Sir Stanley Spurling 


Sir Stanley Spurling, for years facetiously called Bermuda’s 
“Prime Minister,” probably holds more directorates than any 


other man in the colony. He earned his first real money by 


passed and vetoed laws for the sole purpose of 
exploiting the islands for the profit of the ab- 
sentee landlords. In 1684 the crown revoked 
the company’s charter and in 1687 appointed its 
own governor-general. Bermuda’s governors 
then had to learn to get along with the islanders. 
One of the early ones, Isaac Richier, in 1693, was 
thrown into the one-cell jail in St. George’s and 
accused of being a “‘freebooter, a pirate at sea 
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and a brigand on land.”’ While he awaited trial, 
a successor, John Goddard, was sent out from 
England. Governor Goddard suited the Ber- 
mudians no better, and soon he joined Richier 
in prison. The Crown then appointed Samuel 
Trott, a Bermudian, as attorney-general to 
prosecute the pair, but during the trial Trott 
ruffled the dignity of the two Bermudian judges, 
William Butterfield and John Trimingham, by 
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quelling a ship’s mutiny singlehanded, for $250. He is a 
committee chairman of Rotary International, and has served 


as a member of the colonial parliament since he was 21. 


dubbing them ‘bush lawyers,” and they 
promptly retaliated by clapping him into the 
same one-cell jail for contempt of court. The 
two ex-governors plotted to escape but Trott, 
seeing a chance to save himself, informed on 
them and won his own release. Goddard and 
Richier were sent to England for trial. 

The governor-general is assisted by an execu- 
tive council of seven members appointed by the 





crown. The colonial parliament, junior in age 
only to the mother parliament at Westminster, 
js composed of two branches, the legislative 
council or “‘upper house,” with nine members 
appointed by the crown, and the house of assem- 
bly with thirty-six elected members. The legis- 
lative council has no power to initiate or amend 
money bills, but holds the power of veto. From 
the earliest times it has been the practice of the 
governor, representing the crown, to appoint 
to the upper house men of probity and prop- 
erty, known loyalty and sober opinions, and in 
action the legislative council is a force for sta- 
bility and conservatism. To be qualified for 
election to the house, a candidate must own 
freehold property valued at £240, must be a 
3ermudian by birth or a legally domiciled 
British subject. Members are elected for five 
years. They receive sixteen shillings per sitting 
for transportation, and not another penny. 


Until 1944 the right to vote was possessed 
only by male freeholders over twenty-one who 
owned land valued at sixty pounds. Sir Stanley 
Spurling championed the cause of woman suf- 
frage for years against stubborn opposition in 
the house. Bermuda’s Emmeline Pankhurst is 
Mrs. John S. Morrell, of Somerset, who once 
campaigned with that determined English 
suffragette. In Bermuda, Mrs. Morrell con- 
ducted her campaign more mildly, but just as 
persistently, and finally won. She protested 
against the injustice of not being permitted to 
vote by refusing to pay parish taxes. The law 
in reprisal would confiscate one of her chairs or 
tables and sell it at public auction. Fellow 
members of the Woman Suffrage Society would 
promptly bid the piece in and return it to Mrs. 
Morrell. The nearest approach to violence in 
the suffragettes’ tactics occurred in 1931 when 
one of Sir Stanley’s bills for woman suffrage 


was defeated in the house. The women hauied 
down to half-mast the flag which flies over the 
sessions house when parliament is sitting, a 
gesture that was intended to symbolize the 
death of justice. 

There are no barriers against Negroes gaining 
political office; and while the property qualifica- 
tion gives an advantage to the white electorate, 
the advantage is slight enough to confound 
many an ill-informed critic of the system. 
Present population is about 12,800 whites, 
21,300 Negroes. In the 1945 general elections 
the white electorate numbered 1625, the colored 
1349. In at least two parishes the colored 
electorate actually outnumbered the white. 
Therefore, white Bermudians feel that their 
preponderance in the house (there are twenty- 
eight white to eight Negro members) indicates 
that the Negro voters as well as the white prefer 
it that way. They point out that the Bermuda 


Here the governor and colonial secretary con- 
fer with the legislative and executive councils. 


The colonial secretary, Honorable William Addis 


Hon. W. S. Cooper, member of the legislative 
(left), and the governor, Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham. 


council, is Bermuda’s leading Negro statesman. 


G. S. C. Tatem, clerk of the house of as- 


The house of assembly, to which any citizen may 
sembly. The mace symbolizes crown authority. 


be elected if he owns real property appraised at £240. 


Chief Justice of Bermuda, the Honorable Sir 
Brooke Francis, K. C., is a crown appointee. 
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Hereward Trott Watlington 


Hereward Trott Watlington, only surviving son of the man family persuaded him to become a squire at home. He speaks 


who gave Bermuda fresh water, is the colony’s most eligible 


several languages, is chairman of the trustees of the Saltus 


bachelor. He studied portrait painting in Paris until his grammar school, and a member of the colonial parliament. 


Negro’s lot, in comparison with that of West 
Indian Negroes, is happy and fairly secure. 
There is, indeed, no real unrest among the Ber- 
mudian Negroes, although there is under way 
a movement to organize colored labor. 
Because of the property qualification, about 
90 per cent of the population is automatically 
disfranchised, and there are many white and 
colored Bermudians who would like to see it 
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abolished. However, there are many more of 
both races, equally landless, who feel that as 
Bermuda has prospered so long, has escaped 
booms and depressions, and so many other ills 
which plague other countries, it would only be 
inviting trouble to tamper with the system 
that has worked so well for three centuries. 
For instance, the -tax struciure is probably 
the simplest to be found in any civilized com- 
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munity, and both Americans and Englishmen 
are amazed and envious when they learn that 
Bermuda is run without any direct taxation ex- 
cept the few shillings a year paid in parish real- 
estate taxes. The highest parish assessment is 
five shillings and sixpence per £100 assessed value 
or one dollar and ten cents for each $400 of assess- 
ment. There are no income taxes, no land, gift, 
death, capital, or inheritance taxes, and no per- 
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sonal property tax. Yet the budget is usually 
balanced because the customs tariff, the prin- 
cipal source of revenue, is revised annually to 
fit anticipated expenditure for the following 
year. 

There is now some agitation for an income 
tax, but even its sponsors disapprove the theory 
of direct taxation for Bermuda. 


Water Comes From Horizontal Wells 


The Watlingtons were among the first set- 
lers in the colony. One was provost marshal 
in 1625, a title which, according to Hereward ' . ' 
Vatlington, one of his descendants, probably | . ' - 4 
vas euphemistic for public hangman. Watling- 
ons owned and sailed the Sir George Sey- . ‘ ae | 
mour, finest and fastest clipper barque sent 
town Bermuda ways in the 1850’s. As recently 
as 1939 Sir Harry Watlington, a dominating 
figure in colonial affairs for a long lifetime and 
a tartar when it came to fighting for his con- Baa aes 
victions, fought and blocked a governor who ee ‘e 
wanted a car at a time when automobiles were 
still prohibited in Bermuda. Sir Harry, who 
died in 1942, was unshakably opposed to cars 
and retorted, “I wouldn’t even permit the 


King of England to have a car if he were-in : 
spenie Ss today!” Favorite colors for Bermuda homes are white, coral, buff and pastel blue. Except for a few dwellings 


It was Sir Harry who, at the risk of much of on St. David’s Island, most houses are of limestone. All roofs are white, all designed to catch rain. 


his own capital, banished from the colony the 
perennial fear of drought. The Bermuda islands 
lie on the top of a submerged range of moun- 
tains which, probably millions of years ago, 
were thrown up by volcanic action. Only a few 
miles off shore the ocean bed drops to 3000 
fathoms. A deep boring in the land showed 300 & a 
feet of limestone, then 200 feet of yellow ae 
clay-like rock representing decomposed vol- 
canic deposit, and finally [400 feet of black 
volcanic rock which presumably extends to the 
ocean floor. 
In this land, which is as isolated as any in 
the world except St. Helena, there are no 
natural springs or wells, but with the aid of 
U. S. engineers and experts, Sir Harry found 
that in the limestone above sea level a body of 
fresh water was held in suspension. His ex- 
periments with horizontal wells cut into the de ty 
Bermuda hillsides were a complete success, and , coe i Oe ya cuca 8: 
in 1932 the Watlington Water Works were I [ - RE ae, BER * “parte hs) bes" 
officially opened by the governor. For this and oo Se : - en TR ee ar we 
other valuable public services, he received his ‘ — ie + ie Ainge E53 we = 
knighthood. . ree; . sae 60 bs a 
Prior to this triumph of their own Moses, es 7. a Nege 
Bermudians relied entirely upon the rain they 
caught by their clean, white-washed rooftops 
and stored in tanks underground, and even to- 4 : a _ 
day this method is adequate in most homes. . 
Probably one reason Bermuda has always been reese . ve tr ie we 
free of epidemics like typhoid is this system of 
individual water supply. These water tanks are y 4 
inspected regularly by the board of health. 
Mosquito and other larvae are disposed of by 
goldfish, which are obtained from the health 
department. 
A Bermudian who brought back an Ameri- 
can wife to his island home neglected to tell 
her about this, and arrived home one day to 
find that his wife had employed laborers to 
empty and clean the tank because she had 
seen fish swimming in it. It was just before the 





Due to limited sources of fresh water, concrete To keep rain water pure, catchments and roofs 
catchments are built on hillsides to utilize rain water. that funnel it to cisterns must be limed often. 











Kenneth E and Eldon H. ‘Trimingham 


The yachtsmanship of Kenneth (left) and Eldon Triming- 
ham has gained much publicity for Bermuda and the famous 
store bearing their name. Their own traveling taught them 


dry season and neighbors had to help them 
until the rains came. 


Stone for Houses Hardens After It’s Cut 


When the early colonists began building 
stone houses, they had most of the materials 
at hand. For rafters and joists they cut the 
aromatic native cedar. They cut stone from 
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their own land, generally using the excavation 
for a water tank after applying a cement lining. 
The methods and tools they used remain un- 
changed. Stone is cut entirely by hand. At- 
tempts to devise machinery for cutting the soft 
limestone have failed. The cutter, using a long 
pole chisel, hews out big blocks about twenty 
feet high and eight feet square. This is then cut 
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what tourists look for in Bermuda. Both brothers, naturally, 
are past commodores of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. Just 
as naturally, both have served in the colonial parliament. 


with a wood saw into building blocks and roof- 
ing tiles. For the tiles the pick of the stone is 
reserved, the cutter testing it by tapping a 
block with the heel of his hand. If it gives out 
a slight musical ring, it is good stone. With ex- 
posure to the air the stone begins to harden, 
although it remains brittle. William Dean 
Howells, a once-frequent visitor to the islands, 











was not being entirely fanciful when he wrote: 
“What will be said to you when you tell that 
in the Summer Islands one has but to saw a hole 
in his yard and take out a house of soft, creamy 
sandstone and set it up and go on living in it?” 

When the early Watlingtons, Wilkinsons, 
Tuckers and Zuills built their homes, being for 
the most part competent shipwrights as well 
as sailors, they constructed them to withstand 
heavy weather, and many of their houses have 
survived three centuries of storms, with an 
occasional hurricane. The late Ralph Adams 
Cram wrote of Bermudian architecture: “I 
wonder if Bermudians realize how unique, 
charming and distinguished are those dwellings, 
great and small, of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
They are absolutely indigenous, built almost 
automatically by men of instinctive good taste, 
and they are sensitively adapted to the climate 
and historic culture of Bermuda. . . . They are 
just as good in their way as the 16th-cen- 
tury dwellings of England—and better than this 
could hardly be said. . . .” 

Bermudian homes are not ornate, but follow 
simple, utilitarian lines which have charm and 
beauty. The newer homes, with their shuttered 
walls and dazzling rooftops, are for the most 
part modeled upon the old. Most often white, 
some are tinted in soft pastel shades of blue, 
green or coral pink, many of them half-hidden 
among ancient cedars and luxurious shrubbery. 


Bermudians are Merchants and Traders 


The firm of Trimingham Brothers in Ber- 
muda is widely known. Three hundred years 
ago John Trimingham was governor of the 
colony under the Bermuda Company. Nearly 
half a century later another John Trimingham 
was powerful enough to have a crown-appointed 
governor thrown into jail. In 1728 John Trim- 
ingham was president of the council, and in 
1940 a John Trimingham was colonial treasurer. 
Meanwhile, through the centuries, Triminghams 
had been buying and selling, and during the 
first half of the 19th century they owned a fleet 
of sailing ships trading chiefly with the West 
Indies. The destruction of all seven ships in a 
hurricane left the family impoverished. How- 
ever, in 1844, after some years working in 
Butterfield’s bank, James Harvey Trimingham 
started the dry-goods store now run by Kenneth 
and Eldon Trimingham. 

Theimpression most visitors get when buying 
in Bermuda shops is that they are dealing with 
gentlemen, which is not surprising, for it is 
quite possible that the man who wraps up a 
bottle of whisky for you might be a retired royal 
naval commander; the courtly clerk who fits 
you with a tweed sports jacket may be a Rhodes 
scholar and an Oxford blue; your milkman 
may be a power in the colonial government, 
and the man who furnishes you with baggage 
tags in the steamship office may be a portrait 
painter and a linguist. The fact is, there is little 
ambition among young Bermudians. In most 
cases, to aspire to fame and fortune would 
mean leaving their exquisite island home, which 
they are reluctant to do. 

Practically everything sold in local shops is 
imported, with the exception of carved cedar- 
wood items and locally manufactured perfumes. 


Objects made of cedar are among Bermuda’s few 
exports. A cedar blight threatens this industry. 
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Men seek sports clothes of Shetland wools, Har- 
ris tweeds. Alterations are ready when promised. 


Bermuda’s current bargain is liquor. Each 
tourist is allowed to take home one zallon tax-free. 


‘Please place your i 
fxport Orders 
Early. 


Doeskin gloves, woolens and tweeds imported 
from England rank high with tourist shoppers. 


Tourists enjoy sniffing stoppers in perfume 
shops. French scents cost less here than in U.S. 


Reflection of a dozing carriageman. Shops 
close while tourists lunch, on the American plan. 

















Colonel Ambrose T. Gosling 


Reserved and sincere, Colonel Gosling is sometimes called Volunteer Rifle Corps early in the war. He is a former com- 


by his friends “a good sterling clam.” He heads the oldest 
liquor business in the colony, and commanded the Bermuda 


But the low tariff on British merchandise and 
even some French goods makes prices attrac- 
tive to visitors. However, prices are higher 
than in prewar days. British woolens, for 
instance, now retail at about twice the figures 
for 1939 in terms of sterling, and a camel’s- 
hair polo coat priced then at £12 10s. now 
costs £25. 

The Lili perfume factory at Bailey’s Bay pro- 
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duces perfumes from locally grown flowers, in- 
cluding the famed Easter lily, oleander, passion 
flower, jasmine, sweet pea and freesia, and these 
perfumes are sold at many of the shops of 
Hamilton and St. George’s. 

In spite of the almost invariable courtesy 
visitors receive from the islanders, an English- 
man once remarked that Bermudians tolerate 
Americans, despise the English, and hate them- 
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modore of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, but next to sail- 
boats he likes horses. He isa member of the colonial parliament. 


selves. This is hyperbole, of course, but Ber- 
mudians do not make it easy for outsiders to 
settle among them. If one wants to buy a house 
there, he must first “memorialize” the gover- 
nor-in-council. This august body .will then 
check up on his race, profession, bank account, 
in fact, his whole dossier. His name will be pub- 
lished in the local press, just in case somebody 
else might object to having him around. Finally, 
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with everyone satisfied that he is a désirable 
person, permission may be granted. If not, 


no reason need be given for the rejection of the 
petition. 

This cautious rigmarole serves as a protection 
for the little colony. As far back as 1907, Ber- 
mudians passed a law which prevents aliens 
from owning more than 2000 of the colony’s 
total 12,500 acres. Such a law averts booms and 
slumps in real estate, although land values 
have increased steadily with Bermuda’s in- 
crease in fame as a resort and with its increase 
in population. 





Liquor Business Profitable for Old Families 


The wines-and-spirits business has been 
flourishing in Bermuda since the beginning 
of the prohibition era in the United States. 
During those arid years, the proximity of the 
islands made them a favorite and convenient 
place for convention junkets. Steamship lines 
and travel agencies ran hundreds of inexpensive 
cruises to Bermuda, advertising such trips as 
low as fifty dollars for five days. With this in- 
undation of daily transients swarming through 
Bermuda’s sleepy streets, the Bermuda govern- 
ment, fearing that the Coney Island type of 
tripper would drive away the carriage trade, 
placed such a heavy tax on cruise ships that 
most of them were compelled to take their 
roistering hordes elsewhere. So much liquor 
was smuggled into the U. S. from Bermuda that 
the U. S. Government enlisted the colony’s 
assistance in checking the traffic; and because 
Bermuda feared the loss of the American mar- 
ket for her vegetables, she forced visitors to 
submit to having their baggage searched when 
leaving Bermuda. 

All Americans who have been to Bermuda are 
familiar with the name of Gosling Brothers, 
whose family has been in the liquor business 
since 1814, 

Eight years before that, a sailing vessel 
called the Mercury arrived at St. George’s 
with a cargo of wines and spirits valued 
at £10,000. It was a New World venture 
of one William Gosling, “‘ wine merchant of good 
repute,” of London and Clay Hall, Hertford- 
shire—a gentleman and a man of substance. 

Although the Goslings, like thé Spurlings, are 
comparative newcomers to Bermuda, since 
their arrival they have made their mark on 
colonial politics and commerce. F. Goodwin 
Gosling, a member of the legislative council, 
tried to get the United Nations to adopt Ber- 
muda as its official home. 

There are four liquor firms in Bermuda, Gos- 
ling Brothers, Lightbourn’s, Frith’s and Bur- 
rows’, all old Bermuda names. When E. R. 
(Roddie) Williams of Lightbourn’s opened a 
fashionable cocktail bar, the Twenty-One Club, 
above his liquor store on Front Street in Hamil- 
ton, Gosling Brothers promptly sponsored an- 
other in the next block, calling it the Ace of Clubs. 
Both serve as profitable ‘outlets for brands car- 
ried by these two dealers. Incidentally, the 
Ace of Clubs is regarded as the best restaurant 
in Hamilton save the hotel grillrooms. This 
dearth of good eating places around town is not 
a postwar condition; it has always been that 
way, and the only plausible reason would seem 
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A Swizzle is a drink quite like a Rum Sour. 
Swizzle Inn’s bartender says it originated here. 


Tom Moore’s Tavern, named for the Irish poet 
who extolled Bermuda, is a popular tourist spot. 


Eric Darrell, bartender at the Ace of Clubs, con- 
cocts exotic rum drinks. His Ace High is famous. 


Twenty-One Club admits male patrons in 
shorts, but not without coats and stockings. 


Negro bands offer some Calypso singing, other- 
wise play a Bermuda version of American jazz. 


The Plantation is an eating place noted for 
thick, well-aged steaks. The drink is a Swizzle. 
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When Bert Darrell is not supervising the repair of yachts at 
his Marine Slips in Warwick, he is either sailing or talking 
about sailing. He is highly respected by yachtsmen as a boat 


to be that Bermudians feel more money can 
be made in other businesses. 

On“ ship-days”’ the Twenty-One Club and the 
Ace of Clubs are usually jammed with revelers. 
Other favored rendezvous for these are, working 
from east to west on the island, the Somers 
Inn and White Horse Bar in St. George’s; the 
Swizzle Inn and Tom Moore’s Tavern, on the 
road to Hamilton; the Waterlot Inn in South- 
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Bert Darrell 
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builder too. He is an authority on game fishing in local 
waters. He is remarkable even among the remarkable Dar- 
rells—he is a teetotaler. He is not a colonial parliamentarian. 





ampton; and the Mixing Bowl at Cambridge- 
Beaches in Somerset. 

The Waterlot is celebrated for its lobster 
dinners, its Planter’s Punches, and its owner, 
Miss Claudia Darrell, a lady who reminds one 
of Marie Dressler. She is probably the best 
known Bermudian. 

At the Waterlot and the Mixing Bowl there 
is occasional evening dancing to the music of 
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colored minstrels who often sing homely ballads 
about local characters in the manner of the 
Trinidad Calypsos. There is a good bar-restau- 
rant at the Leamington and Crystal Caves, 
which are a must for the sight-seer. Scientists 
estimate that some of the stalactites in the caves 
have taken 100,000 to 200,000 years to form. 
Other spots on the sight-seeing itinerary are 
the Devil’s Hole, a natural aquarium alive with 





fish, snapping turtles and morays; the govern- 
ment aquarium, said to contain the finest col- 
lection of tropical fish in the world; and the 
buildings of the historical societies in Hamilton 
and St. George’s. 

Deep-sea fishing trips can be arranged 
through hotels, the guides furnishing boat, bait 
and tackle at an average price of around forty 
dollars a day. There are plenty of gamefish 
around Bermuda, including marlin, tuna, wahoo 
and amberjack. 

Other recreations in the islands are horseback 
riding, aquaplaning, tennis and: golf the year 
round, mild surf-bathing, badminton and 
archery. Team sports among Bermudians are 
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Unlike the siliceous sands of Northern U. S. beaches, those in Bermuda are 
composed of coral—tiny mollusk shells ground fine by the action of the sea. 


Bermudians love sailing, are excellent yachtsmen. Non-sailor tourists hire 
boats with boatmen. The craft shown rents for about twenty dollars a day. 


cricket, soccer, rugby, baseball, water polo, and 
of course, boating of every description. 


Bermudians are Expert Yachtsmen 


Probably more Bermudians are related to 
Darrells than to any other old colonial 
family. The first of the family appeared in the 
colony in 1649, and today there are so many 
branches of the clan that some vehemently 
deny any relationship with the others. As one 
resident, not a Darrell, puts it, it is difficult to 
know which are the rich Darrells, and which 
the poor ones. 

Since the 17th century they have been 
planters, traders, shipbuilders, sea captains, 


shopkeepers, fishermen, judges, bankers and 
politicians. The first mayor of Hamilton was a 
Darrell. At the old Darrell homestead, Nor- 
wood in Pembroke, there is a sign near the 
driveway entrance which reads: ‘‘ Where tramps 
must not, surely ladies and gentlemen will not 
trespass.” 

When Henry Darrell of Norwood went to 
meet his Maker, his will stipulated that the 
names of his heirs should be put into a hat, and 
the first one that was drawn should inherit the 
property. 

Once this Darrell won a prize at a cat show 
for the finest mother cat and her litter. Glee- 
fully he poked fun at the judges because he’d sent 





Swimming in Bermuda is enjoyed the year round because the Gulf Stream, 
flowing from the south, passes close enough to keep the sea temperature mild. 


No fogs or dangerous currents menace sailing in Bermuda waters and, in addi- 
tion to the sea, there are miles of inland waterways for pleasant exploration. 
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Canon Arthur Tudor Tucker 


Canon Tucker is rector of St. Peter’s, the oldest Anglican was related to Bishop Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia, 


church in the Western Hemisphere. He is 82 years old; re- 
cently he married for the second time. When asked if he 


to the show, not the scrawny mother of the 
kittens, but a sleek, fat tom. 

At another of the old Darrell homes, Mount 
Wyndham near Bailey’s Bay, the British Ad- 
miral Cochrane planned his famous foray in 
the Chesapeake, the abortive attack on Balti- 
more when Fort McHenry withstood the guns 
of the British fleet and Francis Scott Key wrote 
The Star-Spangled Banner. At Mount Wynd- 
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ham lies an interesting and rather tragic relic. 
In the latter stages of the American Civil War, 
the Confederate government placed an order 
in England for an official seal. The seal and its 
huge press were sent to Bermuda, and a Ber- 
mudian blockade-runner was picked to carry 
the seal to Wilmington. But by the time two or 
three attempts had failed to break through the 
tightening Federal blockade, Lee surrendered at 
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this hearty descendant of Daniel Tucker, governor of Ber- 
muda in 1616, chuckled and replied, “No. He is related tome.” 


Appomattox. The Great Seal of the Confeder- 
acy still lies in the Darrell home. 

Owen Darrell is currently commodore of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. Racing craft 
used in Bermuda include the international one- 
designs (thirty-four feet), the six-metres (thirty- 
eight feet), the sporty snipe class, and tile 
famous Bermuda dinghy which was receni'y 
revived for a type of boat racing seen in few 





places in the world. It is literally acrobatic 
sailing. The dinghies are no more than fourteen 
feet one inch long, are built of the native cedar, 
and carry a boom and jib boom which extend 
far beyond the stem and stern posts. When 
wearing a No. 1 suit of sails (each boat is 
equipped with three suits), mainsail and jib 
total 450 square feet of canvas. Before the 
wind she carries another 300 square feet in her 
spinnaker, making a fantastic total of 750 
square feet. The sails cannot be reefed, and if, 
during a race, the weather makes up—well, it’s 
just too bad for the crew. Stepping the twenty- 
eight-foot spar (no stays are used), the crew 
must be in the boat, or else the weight of the 


mast will capsize the craft. The dinghy is al- 
lowed to carry as many crew as the skipper 
thinks fit, and in a stiff breeze maybe seven will 
be aboard, with at least two acting as live bal- 
last, lying with lead pigs in outstretched hands 
to keep the boat on an even keel. Should the 
wind lighten, the skipper will order a couple of 
the crew to jump overboard to be picked up by 
a cruising powerboat. Sometimes, running be- 
fore the wind, a dinghy will dip her nose and 
start for the bottom. With this tendency to 
bury off the wind, many a Bermuda dinghy race 
has started with six or eight contestants and 
finished with two. 

More than any men in the colony, Eldon and 


Kenneth Trimingham have been responsible 
for the development of yacht racing in colonial 
waters. The yachts they have owned and raced 
have made yachting history, and between 1930 
and 1934 the Bermuda “sixes” led by the 
Triminghams’ famous Viking defeated the best 
that came against them. Viking’s successor, 
Saga, added fresh laurels to the Trimingham 
brothers’ triumphs. In their last “six,” Solenta, 
they represented England in the famous Scan- 
dinavian Gold Cup series, and sailed the same 
yacht in the British four-boat team in the 
British-American Cup series. 

The Bermuda race, a biennial ocean classic, 
was inaugurated forty years ago, and the 700- 











St. Paul’s in Paget, an early 17th Century church typical of those in other 


The Communion set shown with Canon Tucker, a gift from William LIT, is 
parishes. In its quiet graveyard sleep many of Bermuda’s first settlers. 


valued at $250,000. When not in use it is locked in a plain glass cabinet. 


St. Peter’s Church in St. George’s, built by Governor More in 1618, is the 


The Right Reverend Arthur Heber Brown, D.D., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Ber- 
oldest English church in the western world. Its clock still keeps time. 


muda, dressed in his gaiters and clerical hat, is a familiar sight in Hamilton. 
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Mrs. Louisa Hutchings Smith 


Mrs. Smith, who controls the big department store of H. A. & 
E. Smith, owns guest houses and a sense of humor. A British 
sailor once told her Dr. Goebbels declared Bermuda was 


mile contest from Newport, Rhode Island, to 
the tiny islands ranks among the toughest trials 
in modern ocean racing. 


Newer Families Were Once Virginians 


If the number of churches in proportion to 
population were a criterion, Bermuda should 
be a most godly community. For 31,000 men, 
women and children, there are forty churches 
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and missions, including twelve Church of 
England (Episcopal), ten Wesleyan Methodist, 
eight African Methodist Episcopal, four Roman 
Catholic, two Presbyterian, and various other 
denominations and missions such as the Salva- 
tion Army. When the first settlers landed in the 
colony in 1612 they at once set about building 
a church, St. Peter’s, in St. George’s, over which 
Canon Tucker now presides. The Canon’s 
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ruled by “‘the forty thieves.” Mrs. Smith asked who they were 
and the sailor said, “The Triminghams, Trotts, Smiths, and 
the rest.”” She smiled, ‘‘Oh, the Smiths were generally first.” 


earliest Bermudian ancestor was Daniel Tucker, 
the colony’s second governor, who held office 
from 1616 to 1619. He had been a Virginia 
planter and was responsible for introducing into 
Bermuda bananas, pomegranates, figs, pine 
apples, pawpaws, grapes, oranges and tobacco. 

Serving the Bermuda Company of “adven- 
turers” in London, Daniel Tucker was a harsh 
and feared executive who compelled the settlers 
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There are five cottages like this on the grounds of Horizons, a typical tourist 
guesthouse. The atmosphere is friendly, the food and: the service are excellent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Knight, of Philadelphia, newlyweds, enjoy the seclusion 
of a cottage, often preferred by visitors to Bermuda, especially family groups. 


to work from dawn to sunset. He ordered one 
John Wood hanged for criticizing him; for 
perjury he had Robert Hall’s ear hacked off; 
for stealing a piece of cheese valued at twenty 
pennies he had Paul Dean’s neck stretched; 
Martin Weatherall got sixty lashes for seduc- 
ing his maidservant; and because the girl, in- 
stead of moping in repentance, went about her 
work “according to her accustomed manner, 
merry and pleasant,” she, too, was flogged. 
One of Daniel Tucker’s descendants was in- 
volved in Bermuda’s notorious gunpowder 
theft in 1775, which is still clouded in mystery as 
far as details are concerned. The ‘Tuckers, like 
other old Bermuda families, had branches in 


Virginia, and when the mainland colonies re- 
volted, the Tucker sympathy lay with the 
Americans. Shortly after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, George Washington found himself danger- 
ously short of powder, with the British ex- 
pected to follow up their nominal success at any 
moment. Learning that in Bermuda lay a large 
store of gunpowder, he wrote a persuasive letter 
to the colonists which read in part: “As de- 
scendants of freedom, and heirs with us of the 
same glorious inheritance, we flatter ourselves, 
that though divided by our situation, we are 
firmly united in sentiment. . . . We are in- 
formed that there is a very large magazine in 
your island under a very feeble guard. We 
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Breakfast is delivered to the cottage by a waiter with an admirable sense 
of balance, Lunch and dinner; however, are usually eaten at the main house. 


Newstead, one of the swankier guesthouses, features richly decorated 
interiors, large rooms, and well-kept green lawns where guests relax. 


would not wish to involve you in an opposition, 
in which, from your situation, we should be 
unable to support you; we know not, therefore, 
to what extent to solicit your assistance, in 
availing ourselves of this supply. . . .” The 
magazine at St. George’s was raided on the 
night of August 14, 1775, and a hundred barrels 
of powder reached Washington’s army and en- 
abled the Americans to take the offensive and 
score their first victory of the war by driving 
the British out of Boston. Governor Bruere of 
Bermuda never recovered from the outrage. 
He called it a “most heinous and atrocious 
crime”’ and “‘a flagitious act,” and in a towering 
rage promised hanging for the culprits when 
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John William Cox 


Mr. Cox is senior partner in Pearman, Watlington & Company, 
which controls a ferry service, operates taxis, sells horsefeed, 


British motor cars and many other kinds of merchandise. 


they were caught. He died soon afterwards, 
and the culprits never were captured. The only 
clue which might shed light on the extraordinary 
incident is an entry in the records of the Penn- 
sylvania Committee of Safety which shows that 
on August 26, 1775, twelve days after the 
magazine was raided, a letter was received from 
Henry Tucker, ‘chairman of the Deputies of 
the several Parishes of Bermuda.” It enclosed 
a bill for 1182 pounds of gunpowder, which, as 
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any loyal Tucker might say, was a most unusual 
coincidence. 

It was to Hester Louisa Tucker, comely 
young wife of William Tucker of St. George’s, 
that Thomas Moore wrote his Odes to Nea, one 
of which ran: 

Nay, tempt me not to love again; 
There was a iime when love was sweet ; 
Dear Nea, had I known thee then, 
Our souls had not been slow to meet! 
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He quit school at 17. Heisamember of the Finance Committee 
of the House of Assembly. Recently he was made a Com- 
mander of the British Empire. He married Dorothy Darrell. 


Nigel (Dicky) Tucker, son of the Canon, 
founded and runs the Bermuda Sailors Home. 
For his work he has received several decorations 
from foreign governments, including the Order 
of St. Olaf from King Haakon of Norway. He 
also finds time to run a funeral parlor. Con- 
cerning this venture he once said business was 
not so good, but that with the introduction of 
cars to Bermuda no doubt it would pick up. 

H. J. (Jack) Tucker, C.B.E., manages the 








anon, 


Bank of Bermuda and isa member of the colonial 
parliament. He was partlyresponsible for keeping 
Bermuda’s charm asa resort against the damage 
that would have come if the United States had 
got its way in locating its Bermuda naval base 
during the war. The U. S. wanted to locate the 
base in the center of the island. Bermudians 
opposed this and Mr. Tucker went to London as 
a member of the Bermuda delegation to protest. 
He was able to have the plans changed so that 
the base was divided into two sections, one for 
either end of the island. They are not obtrusive. 
Uncle Sam spent. $77,000,000 on the base, gave 
the Bermudians wartime protection and pros- 
perity, and, for good measure, reclaimed from 
the sea about one twentieth of the island’s 
present acreage. 


Old Families Keep Guesthouses 


Bermuda is not ready to accommodate the 
number of visitors who flocked there before 
the war. Some hotels now operated are not so 


The railroad is neither popular nor profitable. 
to take the train to St. George’s and return to Hamilton on his bicycle. 


When the war ended, the ban on automobiles was lifted and many small 
English cars appeared. A large red “L” warns motorists of a learner. 


good as their rates indicate they should be. 
Many visitors now, as before, may prefer to put 
up at a guesthouse. Among tlie good guest- 
houses now open are Cambridge-Beaches (7( 
guests) in Somerset, with clean white sands on 
the north and south sides of the property; 
Horizons (43 guests) overlooking the south 
shore above Coral Beach; Newstead (50) on 
the north of Paget; Waterloo (30) on the Pem- 
broke waterfront near Hamilton; Pomander 
Gate (25) on the waterfront opposite Hamilton, 
and Ravello Gardens (20) near the Belmont 
Manor in Warwick. Others, able to take any- 
where from six to thirty-five guests, are The 
Rowleys in Southampton; Glencoe, Rosswyn, 
Bel Air and Harmony Hall in Paget; Mizzen- 
top, Glendon and Smithfield Manor in Warwick; 
and Cedar Top in St. George’s. There are also 
plenty of private homes which let a room or 
two at moderate rates. 

Two of the better guesthouses are owned 
by Mrs. A. B. Smith, who also owns the Coral 


Here a cyclist prepares 
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Beach and Tennis Club, which is perched on a 
steep escarpment above the south shore. Now 
one of the most valuable pieces of property 
in the colony, it once belonged to a Captain 
Smith, who lived in Wales and did not want 
the land. In 1625, he offered it to a couple of 
Smiths in Bermuda, both of whom, surprisingly, 
declined the gift. A third, Christopher Smith, 
obliged by accepting it, and it has remained 
in the same family ever since. Now it is a 
favored pleasure spot in Bermuda, but one must 
be an approved guest to obtain a courtesy card. 

Mrs. A. B. Smith’s properties have attrac- 
tive grounds and gardens. Those at Harmony 
Hall, her home, are superb even in a land where 
almost every home has a flower garden. 
Throughout the year in Bermuda there is a 
profusion of flowers. In the summer the olean- 
der grows wild, pink, white and red varieties 
in single and double blossoms. Sometimes it is 
called the South Sea Rose, and its fragrance is 
haunting. As is said of gorse in England, so in 


The bicycle is still Bermuda’s cheapest, most widely used means of 
locomotion. People bicycle to fashionable social events and to church. 
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Sir Howard Trott is the colony’s largest hotel operator, presi- 
dent of Bermuda Hotels Association, which owns Belmont 


Sir Howard Trott 


Mrs. Louisa Smith, is a partner in Pearman, Watlington & 
Company, directs other firms and is a member of the colonial 


Manor, the Inverurie and the Princess. He married a sister of parliament. His first job, clerking in a hotel, paid $15 a month. 


Bermuda people say, “When hibiscus is out of 
bloom, kissing is out of season.” Throughout the 
year large hibiscus blossoms adorn the hedge- 
rows in shades of red, pink and apricot, and 
sometimes even in yellow and white. In June 
the Royal poinciana blooms in flamboyant 
glory, and in winter there is always the scarlet 
of poinsettia. There are, too, the rich magenta 
of the bougainvillaea vine, the oxblood red of 
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the geiger tree, the soft, smoky-blue clusters of 
plumbago blossoms, and the purplish blue of 
pride of India. There are other roadside beauties 
such as the golden berries and lavender blos- 
soms of the pigeon berry, the perfumed beauty 
of wild jasmine, the blue and purple of morning- 
glory vine, gold-and-scarlet lantana, and Trans- 
vaal daisies. In August, one may see the dra- 
matic flowering of the night-blooming cereus in 
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all its waxen beauty of white and gold, an 
enormous flower which, after twelve months of 
preparation, blooms after sundown for a few 
hours, only to wither and die with daybreak. 
Bermuda owes its continuously mild tempera- 
ture to the Gulf Stream which flows west and 
north of the islands. Records for twenty- 
five years show an average temperature of 
70.7°. The lowest (62.7°) occurred in February, 





the highest (80.2°) in August. Records over 
nine years showed that the sun shone an aver- 
age of seven hours daily. Although the average 
annual rainfall is 56 inches, there is no clearly 
defined rainy season. 


Transportation Now Includes Motor Cars 


In 1671, Samuel Cox, “Reader” of Smith’s 
Parish, was suspended from his job “for the 
enticing of other men’s servants to embezzle 
their masters’ goods.” Except for this lapse the 
Cox family, during the three centuries it has 
lived in Bermuda, seem to have cultivated 
rectitude above all things, and now they are 
eminently respectable. Bermuda’s first Rhodes 
scholar was a Cox, and for many years a Cox 


Cooking in Bermuda hotels is mostly English in character, but some, no- 


was headmaster of Saltus Grammar School, 
which is attended by the sons of all the chief 
families. John Cox, a senior partner in the 
firm of Pearman, Watlington & Company, is an 
expert on colonial -finances in the House of 
Assembly, and one of the men responsible for 
the restrictions imposed on aytomobiles. Pear- 
man, Watlington & Co., feed merchants, meat 
purveyors, and commission agents, operate the 
ferry services which run between Hamilton and 
Somerset, and Hamilton and Warwick. Since 
the passage of the Motorcar Act, they have 
become agents for automobiles and operate a 
taxi service of baby cars. 

Actually, in the first decade of this century 
there were a few cars on Bermuda’s winding 


roads, but Bermudians of the day were unim- 
pressed with the new-fangled machine and soon 
passed a law prohibiting it. Since then there 
has always been a group in the colony which ad- 
vocated repeal of this law, and by 1934 they 
were powerful enough to muster sufficient votes 
to scare the anti-motorcar faction. At that 
time even Americans, who included Sinclair 
Lewis, Ralph Adams Cram, Hervey Allen 
and Joseph Hergesheimer, published pleas to 
keep Bermuda free of cars. In the house the 
bill which would have legalized cars was de- 
feated by only one vote. The thin edge of the 
wedge came with motor ambulances and fire 
engines. Motor trucks were next allowed for 
garbage removal. (Continued on Page 116) 





Hotel owners are busily remodeling properties, preparing for the tourist rush 


tably the Eagle’s Nest, employ continental chefs with culinary imagination. they expect as soon as more luxury liners are released for passenger service. 


Castle Harbor Hotel was used as military quarters during the war. It is 
closed now, but it will reopen when the tourist trade returns to normal. 


Tourists dine to music at all the larger hotels, but the proprietor of the 
Eagle’s Nest has introduced the novelty of Negro spirituals for his guests. 














Medley of handsome New England woolens for men and women. 
Soft, timely colors for Town, Country and Resort wear. 


In distinguished sport jackets, wool shirts and robes for the Adams. 


In fine ready-to-wearables, and robes, or by-the-yard for the Eves. 


Fashion follows Farnsworth 


Exhibited daily, 40 W. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y. 














_— ARE many shrewd men in Bermuda. There arealso many 
who bear the names Trimingham or Trott. So the unknown 
author of the stanzas below selected those names as typical for his 
satire on Bermuda business. The song, attributed to an American 
ensign stationed in Bermuda during the war, was first sung by 
Yankee sailors and soldiers whose money Bermudians ap- 
precialed. The Talbot Brothers’ band (above), always alert for 
a catchy lyric, picked up the jingle and, with the help of many 
Bermudians who enjoyed singing it themselves, made it popular. 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
These Americans have madé me mighty sore. 
We’ve done everything we know 

To relieve them of their dough, 

But the blighters seem to still have plenty. more! 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

I don’t really think we should take all they’ve got— 
If we strip them to their peel 

They'll have nothing left to steal! 

Absolutely, Mr. Trimingham! 

Positively, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
These Americans are just a lot of bores. 

We have given them no land, 

But they’ve sucked up tons of sand 

And have added many acres to our shores. 

Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Peace will put that Yankee land right on the spot. 
Then we'll charge a goodly fee 

To replace it in the sea! 

And they'll pay it, Mr. Trimingham! 

Need I say it, Mr. Trott? 
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“MR. TRIMINGHAM AND MR. TROTT’ 


( Sung to the tune of Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean ) 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
On the military forces we depend 

For our millions that accrue, 

So I wonder what we'll do 

When this war, like all good things, comes to an end? 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Now I wouldn’t let that worry me a lot. 
We'll have flocks of golden geese 

Coming here to write the peace! 

And we'll slay them, Mr. Trimingham ? 
We'll parlay them, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
What’s the matter with these Yankees, anyway? 
We’ve amassed a fortune large 

From our modest wharfage charge 

Which the blighters flatly now refuse to pay! 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Let us legislate this matter on the spot— 
They may send us food and clothes, 

But must pipe them through a hose! 

Which we'll furnish, Mr. Trimingham? 

At such prices, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
Once you told me that the horse was here to stay; 
Yet these chaps with stripes and bars 

Chase around in motor cars, 

And deprive our poor old dobbins of their hay. 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

When they fix our roads this idea I have got— 

In each motor car they ride 

There must be a horse inside, 

For a breakdown, Mr. Trimingham? 

No, a shakedown, Mr. Trott! 
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=— ARE many shrewd men in Bermuda. There arealso many 
who bear the names Trimingham or Trott. So the unknown 
author of the stanzas below selected those names as typical for his 
satire on Bermuda business. The song, attributed to an American 
ensign stationed in Bermuda during the war, was first sung by 
Yankee sailors and soldiers whose money Bermudians ap- 
preciated. The Talbot Brothers’ band (above), always alert for 
a catchy lyric, picked up the jingle and, with the help of many 
Bermudians who enjoyed singing it themselves, made it popular. 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
These Americans have madé me mighty sore. 
We've done everything we know 

To relieve them of their dough, 

But the blighters seem to still have plenty. more! 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

I don’t really think we should take all they’ve got— 
If we strip them to their peel 

They'll have nothing left to steal! 

Absolutely, Mr. Trimingham! 

Positively, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. 'Trimingham! 
These Americans are just a lot of bores. 

We have given them no land, 

But they’ve sucked up tons of sand 

And have added many acres to our shores. 

Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Peace will put that Yankee land right on the spot. 
Then we'll charge a goodly fee 

To replace it in the sea! 

And they’ll pay it, Mr. Trimingham! 

Need I say it, Mr. Trott? 
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“MR. TRIMINGHAM AND MR. TROTT’ 


( Sung to the tune of Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean ) 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
On the military forces we depend 

For our millions that accrue, 

So I wonder what we'll do 

When this war, like all good things, comes to an end? 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Now I wouldn’t let that worry me a lot. 
We'll have flocks of golden geese 

Coming here to write the peace! 

And we'll slay them, Mr. Trimingham? 
We'll parlay them, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
What’s the matter with these Yankees, anyway? 


, We’ve amassed a fortune large 


From our modest wharfage charge 

Which the blighters flatly now refuse to pay! 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

Let us legislate this matter on the spot— 
They may send us food and clothes, 

But must pipe them through a hose! 

Which we'll furnish, Mr. Trimingham? 

At such prices, Mr. Trott! 


Oh, Mr. Trimingham! Oh, Mr. Trimingham! 
Once you told me that the horse was here to stay; 
Yet these chaps with stripes and bars 

Chase around in motor cars, 

And deprive our poor old dobbins of their hay. 
Oh, Mr. Trott! Oh, Mr. Trott! 

When they fix our roads this idea I have got— 

In each motor car they ride 

There must be a horse inside, 

For a breakdown, Mr. Trimingham? 

No, a shakedown, Mr. Trott! 
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Bermuda’s politicians, as well as the islands’ sailing sportsmen, 
frequent the clubhouse viewed here from Hamilton Bay. Colonists feel 


that decisions made here are often ratified by the voting in parliament. 
Since its founding in 1844, no woman has ever entered the club. 


The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 


Its patron is the King of England, its commodore a genuine commoner 


EITHER FORTUNE NOR FAME will necessarily 
IN quality you for membership in the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club, but if you know the right 
people you may receive a courtesy card from the 
secretary entitling you to the privileges of the 
club for a week or two. If space is available, 
you may occupy one of the dozen bedrooms, 
small but comfortably furnished, for 12s. 6d. 
($2.50) a day. Meals, simple but well cooked, 
are just as moderately priced. The drinks will 
cost you about 30 per cent less than in the hotels 
and cocktail bars. 

The coral-pink clubhouse with its white- 
washed roof is traditionally Bermudian in de- 
sign. 

It lies on Albuoy’s Point, which juts into 
the harbor just ahead of the Front Street 
wharves of Hamilton, and commands a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the entire harbor. 

Though its roster is small, it is one of the 
most famous yacht clubs in the world. There 
are only 190 members paying full dues, most of 
them permanent residents of the colony, and 
84 paying absentee dues. In either case, for 
what you get the dues are absurdly small in con- 
trast with those of other yacht clubs. A resident 
member pays ten pounds a year; a nonresident 
who spends less than three months in Bermuda 
in any year pays four pounds; if he does not 
visit the colony at all during a year, he retains 
his membership by paying the sum of two 
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pounds. The entrance fee for all members is 
seven guineas ($29.40). 

The club was organized just over a century 
ago at Walsingham, now better known as Tom 
Moore’s Tavern. There under the old calabash 
tree where the Irish poet used to sit and pen his 
lyrics, thirty Bermudians formed the Bermuda 
Yacht Club, electing as first commodore Mark, 
Lord Kerr, a British army officer stationed in 
the colony. In 1845, the following year, through 
Kerr's good offices, Queen Victoria granted per- 
mission to the club to style itself ‘ Royal.” 


Club Commodore Owen Darrell, standing be- 


neath the club’s crest, looks down Front Street. 
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Albert, the prince consort, became its first 
“patron” and after his death was succeeded in 
turn by the Duke of Edinburgh and the late 
King George V. 

The R. B. Y. C. has no ladies’ section or, 
“snake pit,” and perennial attempts by younger 
members, with spring in their hearts, to intro- 
duce a change of policy which would permit 
women on the club premises have always been 
frustrated by veterans who look upon the club 
as the one inviolable sanctuary from their own 
womenfolk. 

When the telephone on the bar rings and a 
feminine voice asks for Mr. So-and-So, who 
happens to be sitting right there at the time, 
nursing a highball, the steward will say invari- 
ably: “I'll see if he’s here, ma’am.” 

Then discreetly smothering the transmitter 
he will ask the member, who may not wish to 
disclose his whereabouts to a resentful wife: 
“Are you here, sir?” 

The membership of the club is characteristic 
of the whole structure of Bermudian society, 
and is equally baffling to the stranger. In a 
group throwing poker dice for drinks in the 
cedar-paneled, pennant-and - trophy - adorned 
bar, you are apt to find a chief justice, a British 
admiral, an Astor or a Vanderbilt, a local poul- 
try-feed salesman, a couple of British knights, 
and the man who butchered the beef you ate for 
dinner last night. 
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Influential Front Street merchants lunch frequently, and well, in the club’s ex- 
clusive dining room, discuss yacht victories and colonial business with equal authority. 


Harry Butterfield, Ambrose Gosling and Wilfred Dalziel (left to 


right) at the club bar. Drinks here cost a third less than elsewhere. 


Left to right: Messrs. Seymour Smith, Lloyd Jones, Jr., Louis Mowbray, Jr., 


Bakery owner Norman Frith, whose friends call him “‘Flea” because 
Norman Frith and Bernard Gosling lounge in the club’s continually busy billiard room. 


of his size, relaxes in the club’s main lounge with the Royal Gazette. 


James Thurber, during one of his visits tothe man Nivelle was sitting on my right, John But if the average visitor to Bermuda never » 


colony, was taken by a member into the club 
bar. The only others present at the time were 
General. Sir Thomas Astley Cubitt, governor 
of the Bermudas, Kitchener-mustached and 
Standing a ramrod-straight six-feet-four; and 
that renowned racing yachtsman and irrepres- 
sible raconteur, bantam-sized Sherman Hoyt. 
The governor, dealing manfully with his pre- 
luncheon pink gins, was telling yarns about his 
active service in World War I, and the preamble 
Would go something like this: “That French- 


Pershing on my left, and Haig was over 
there. . . .”’ Sherman, ever a restive listener, 
would come back with one of his yachting anec- 
dotes. “It was off Cowes in 08, if I remember 
rightly. The later King George was at the 
wheel of Britannia, with the Kaiser sitting on 
the hatch coaming, and the Marquis of Thing- 
ummy said to me. . . .”’ After listening, bug- 
eyed, to such exalted stuff for a half hour, 
Thurber retaliated with a droll tale about a 
janitor in his home town, Columbus, Ohio. 
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penetrates the hallowed precincts of the club- 
house, neither does many a well-heeled resident. 
When new candidates are up for consideration 
the members, if they dislike a man, are as likely 
to blackball. an earl or an automobile tycoon 
as a bank clerk or a haberdasher. The highest 
officers of the club may belong to the latter 
category. The present commodore is Owen 
“Ossie” Darrell, proprietor of a small pub on 
the outskirts of Hamilton. The present royal 
patron is the King of England. THE. END 
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wu THE NEAREST LAND more than 600 
miles away, Bermuda is one of the most 
isolated islands on earth, and for more than 
three centuries the sea, in one way or another, 
has served her as breadwinner. Fishing was the 
first of her industries and remains important in 
the colony’s economy. The principal food of the 
settlers in the 17th Century was fish, potatoes, 
and a sort of gruel made of Indian corn and 
water. Then the islanders turned to whaling, 
and at one time there were at least six whaling 
stations operating in the tiny colony. 

On St. David’s Island, at the east end of the 
Bermuda group, lived old Tommy Fox, a sort 
of patriarch among his neighbors and a whaling 
veteran who had hunted the great mammals 
long after the industry as such was defunct. A 
humpback whale was taken ashore in Bermuda 
in 1940, and its captors stripped the carcass of 
oil and meat. 

After it had lain in the broiling sun so long 
that it gave off a stench to make lesser men 
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Until he died in 1945, Tommy Fox was “uncrowned king of St. 
David's Island.” He crawled into a whale to prove the story of Jonah, 


Bermuda is Wedded to the Sen 


In all things—sustenance, recreation and climate— Bermuda depends upon the sea 


blench, Tommy Fox, well over seventy, prodded 
the whale’s exposed interior with nostalgic 
affection, remarking as he departed, “I sure do 
hate to leave this nice smell.” 

Deeply religious, old Tommy once crawled 
down the throat of a captured sperm whale in 
order to convince skeptics who doubted the 
story of Jonah. 


Turtles in the Net 


The sea has given up other victims to Ber- 
mudians. In the 17th and 18th Centuries sail- 
ing ships bound from the West Indies to Europe 
steered northward to the latitude of Bermuda, 
there picking up the favorable trade winds for 
the long passage home. Hundreds of them came 
to grief on the submerged reefs which surround 
the islands, and once aground they were 
promptly stripped by wreckers. Bermudians 
called them “turtles in the net.” Many an old 
colonial home even now contains furniture of 
curiously foreign design. In three centuries 
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more than 1000 ships have left their bones on 
the marginal reefs, and some were the start of 


several current fortunes. As recently as 1936, _ 


when a Spanish ship, Cristobal Colon, ran 
aground off the islands, local authorities were 
unable to prevent its looting. For months after- 
wards homes of suspects were searched for 
evidence. 

One man, accused of stealing a radio from the 
wreck, offered this ingenious defense: ‘Why 
would I steal a Spanish radio? I can’t under- 
stand Spanish.” 

When profits from whaling began to dwindle 
early in the 18th Century, the colonists built 
ocean-going ships and sailed them south to 
Turks Islands. There they raked the salt cays, 
trading the salt at mainland ports for flour and 
other necessities. They virtually took over Turks 
Islands. In 1710 envious Spaniards captured 
them and stole the salt piles, and little Bermuda 
sent out an avenging expedition under Captain 
Lewis Middleton. (Continued on Page 46) 


The victory of steam over sail ended the building of the swift clip- . 
pers that won Bermuda fame. Today, only small boats are built there. 
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Fisherman Stanley Wright mends his drying nets. Although Ber- cial fishermen work the waters so haphazardly that their best customers, 
muda’s waters could yield enough fish to meet local demands, commer- _ the hotels, are obliged each normal year to import 500,000 pounds of fish. 
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Bermuda is many islands, 360 originally. There are only 150 today. United 
States. Army defense measures, including air base building, joined many. 


Gibbs Hill lighthouse (right) is a century old. At times it guided wartime 
convoys. Peacetime tourist liners keep Hamilton Harbor (below) busy. 


(Continued from Page 44) The Bermudians 
routed the Spaniards, but for the next forty 
years were subjected to intermittent raids. 

The ships the colonists built were small but 
swift copper-keeled sloops. A score of them 
operated as privateers during the American 
Revolution and, in the single month of Septem- 
ber, 1782, brought in twenty prizes. 

From one privateering foray in the Caribbean 
in 1799, Darrell Harvey, commanding a 120-ton 
sloop manned by 125 Bermudians, returned with 
eighteen French prizes. Some went into open 
piracy, like Nathaniel North, who later became 
rajah of a colony in Madagascar. 
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When the advent of big, heavily-armed mer- 
chantmen made the odds too great for their 
small sloops, Bermudian seamen returned to 
legitimate commerce. 


The Island Clippers 


Between 1853 and 1864, when all seaboard 
nations were striving to produce vessels which 
would maintain the supremacy of sail over steam, 
Bermudians built their finest ships, five speedy 
and graceful clipper barques. The most famous 
was the Sir George Seymour, owned by the Wat- 
lington family, which made a record thirteen-day 
run from Bermuda to Cork, Ireland. 
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During America’s Civil War, Bermuda’s 
mariners again reaped rich profits, selling their 
services to the hard-pressed Confederacy as 
blockade runners. Captains earned as much as 
$5000 for a round trip to Wilmington. 

Steamships finished ship building in Ber- 
muda, and the islanders turned their passion for 
the sea to boat racing, contributing to the 
yachting world the famed “ Bermuda rig,” now 
in general use by all classes of racing yachts. 
Even the youngsters are on their toes when 
it comes to things nautical. On one occasion, 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 
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St. George’s parish, the oldest continuous Anglo-Saxon settlement in the West 
ern Hemisphere. It is named for Sir George Somers, shipwrecked near by in 1609 


One of the few commercial vessels of Bermuda registry, this ship, in 
Boss’s Cove, sails in the West Indies trade and rum is her major cargo. 


Cyclists who do not want to ride around Hamilton Bay may be rowed 


Youngsters take to the water early in Bermuda, learn to swim almost as soo 
across for a dime. The ferryman will take bicycles for an additional fee. 


as they learn to walk. These kids have a craft of Arctic origin, a kayak 











during a race between twelve-foot dinghies 
manned by moppets, the Queen of Bermuda, 
headed for the narrow channel called Two- 
Rock Passage, forced the leading dinghy to aiter 
course. The ten-year-old skipper, righteously in- 
dignant, shook his fist at the liner’s captain, 
yelling: ‘“‘ Hey! Don’t you know the rules of the 
road? Can’t you see we're having a race?” 


A Piscatorial Paradox 


In addition to numerous deep-sea and hand- 
line amateur anglers, there are about 200 com- 
mercial fishermen in Bermuda, most of them 
operating small sail or rowboats. But the in- 


dustry does not thrive owing to its lack of or- 
ganization. It isa matter of every man for him- 
self, and so many are given to raiding another’s 
pots that few will use markers, each setting his 
pot by rough-cross bearings from landmarks. It 
is largely the fishermen’s own fault that the 
government finds it difficult to assist the in- 
dusiry or to prevent the feast or famine condi- 
tion of the market. 

Consequently, although there are about 500 
different species of fish in Bermuda waters, 
more than enough to. fill the demand, hotels 
and shops are compelled to import up to 
500,000 pounds of fish in a normal year. 
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A few enterprising fishermen like Charlie Ball, 
Carl Stubbs and the Soares brothers catch 
about half of the 800,000 pounds of fish taken 
each year. Stubbs, in his fifty-foot auxiliary 
sloop, averages forty tons annually. 


The Law of Averages 


If Charlie, probably the leading authority on 
local fishing, has a poor day’s catch, he comforts 
himself with the memory of a day in 1922 when 
he hauled twelve pots for a total of 626 hogfish 
averaging seven pounds apiece. ‘‘ Next to fish- 
ing,” says Charlie, “I like to sit and look at the 
ocean. There ain’t nothing like it.” THE END 
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Hamilton Bay is always dotted with small boats. Most Bermudians 
are smart sailors, and on Thursday afternoons and Sundays one sees 


them enjoying their favorite sport. In the background is Hamilton. 


This is the old powder magazine at Fort William, St. George’s. 
During the American Revolution, Bermudians sympathetic with the 


American cause stole the powder, sent it to General Washington. 
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Every evening commercial fishermen tie up at the Front Street public dock to 
sell their fish. The catch is not especially large, but many Bermudians, par- 
ticularly those with low incomes, stop to purchase fresh fish for supper 


The sea is so influential in the lives of Bermudians that they apply nautical 
terms to situations on the land. For instance, instead of hearing a Bermudian 
say, “I’m going to tether the goat,” one hears, “I’m going to anchor the goat.” 
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Bermudians dress elegantly for an important wedding. Even the coachman dons whites, bedecks his team and whip with ribbons. 


 Bermuidla is: Feacefal 


Life in Bermuda is deliberately leisurely and gracious 


rae YEARS AGO Woodrow Wilson, 
then President-elect, drafted a petition to 
the Bermuda legislature. It was signed by 112 
distinguished Americans, including Mark 
Twain, who called Bermuda “tranquil and 
contenting”’-and the “ biggest little place in the 
World.” The petition said in part: “It would in 
our opinion be a fatal error to attract to Ber- 
Muda the extravagant and sporting set who 
have made so many other places entirely in- 
tolerable to persons of taste and cultivation.” 
Intelligent Bermudians agree with this,- even 
while they pursue the U.S. dollar. 

When Shakespeare wrote The Tempest he 
constructed the setting from descriptions he had 


heard of the newly discovered Bermudas, and 
when Christopher Morley visited Bermuda he 
carried a copy of the play as a guidebook. In 
the play, Gonzalo, the shipwrecked king’s 
counselor, remarks: ‘Had I plantation of this 
isle, my lord . . . no kind of traffic would I 
admit. . . . No occupation; all men idle all; 
and women, too.” 

It is this sweet-to-be-doing-nothing quality 
of the place which has inspired such sugared 
appellations for Bermuda as Isles of Rest and 
the Hesperides, Isles of the Blest. For the real 
life of Bermuda is leisurely and gracious. 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 
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The first man to go to Bermuda for peace 
and relaxation was probably the Rev. Michael 
Wigglesworth of Massachusetts who, in 1663, ill 
and exhausted, went there to die. The passage 
lasted four weeks and nearly finished him, but 
after seven. months he returned home, married 
for the second and then the third time, fathered 
several children, and lived another forty years. 

The beauty and peace of the islands, the 
abundant sunshine and clean ocean breezes 
make for extraordinary longevity among the 
inhabitants. Miss Jane Frith began teaching 
her kindergarten three years before the Amer- 
ican Civil War broke out and was still at her 
work when she was ninety-five, probably the 
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Social. life in Bermuda has been moulded by 


Society life is less stuffy in Bermuda than in England, more gracious than in the United States. Large functions are 
usually held outdoors on lawns. And because the total population of white persons is small, everyone who “counts” attends. 


Both the invited and the uninvited observe society weddings in After a wedding it is traditional for newlyweds to plant a seedling cedar 
Bermuda. But the Negroes watch from behind a fence across the tree. It is not unusual for a girl to be married standing under the tree 
street, in the manner of the American Negroes in Gone With the Wind. her grandmother planted when she was a bride two generations 4g0- 
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ed§by more than 300 years of Tradition— 








Typically Bermudian is a Hunt Club “paper chase,” with no fox or trail of paper, but there are stone walls and 


fences to jump—with detours for the timid. Pinks and top hats are worn, but the event is more social than sporting. 


Felicity Hall, the house where Hervey Allen wrote Anthony Adverse. It is the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Morrell, shown 
here at tea with Mrs. Morrell’s mother. Mrs. Morrell led the fight for woman suffrage in Bermuda, finally winning in 1944, 
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Life is placid on St. George’s streets, which curve casually and wind 


between the houses, like this one opposite Outerbridge’s grocery store. 


(Continued from Page 51) oldest practicing school- 
teacher on earth: Miss Mary, at whose Cler- 
mont home was laid out the first tennis court 
in this hemisphere in 1873, played the game 
with King George V ‘when he was a midship- 
man in Bermuda, and continued playing into 
her 70’s. Jane Johnson was born in Bermuda 
in 1830 and died there 107 years later. 

There is no high pressure business in Ber- 
muda; there are no touts howling the superior 
attractions of this or that, and coercion in sales- 
manship rarely goes beyond the mild method of 
the old colored boatman who, offering to take a 
young couple out for a sail one warm night, said: 
“I know dere’s no moon, but-dere’s a very 
sophisticated breeze.” 

There is little night life in Bermuda. Night 
clubs are nonexistent, and apart from the few 
fashionable cocktail bars (which close at 10 
p.m.) and the grill rooms of the hotels (closing 
time: 12 p.m.) the only place where nocturnal 
revels can be enjoyed is in the home, perhaps 
with the aid of a trio of Negro minstrels. On 
Sundays, Hamilton and St. George’s are ghost 
towns, with all shops and restaurants closed, 
and movies, public dancing, and tennis on 
government-owned courts forbidden by law. 

Beach life attracts more visitors than any 
other form of recreation, but in Bermuda this 
has little in common with-the gaudy gambols of 
Florida and California beaches. Even at such 
popular places as Coral Beach and Elbow Beach 
there are no boardwalks, no midways, no hot- 
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dog or cool-drink stands. There are not even any 
lifeguards. A+ crowded beach, even at. the 
season’s peak, is a rare sight. And at all times it 
is easy to find peace and solitude in one of the 
hundreds of bays along the jagged south shore, 
little coves where privacy may be absolute if 
you except the swooping graceful longtails, the 
crested cardinals, the vireo and thrush, and the 
rosy-breasted bluebirds. A few hundred yards 
away from tidemark, the ‘‘skerries,’’ mushroom- 
shaped reefs, boil constantly in whorls of white 
foam which glitter against a sea blue in every 
shade from aquamarine to cobalt. 


A Touch of England 


The social life of the colony is characterized 
by the tennis tea, conducted much as they are in 
the vicarages of rural England. Guests arrive 
dressed, not in variegated polo shirts, shabby 
sneakers and scant shorts, but in orthodox 
tennis c@tume, usually neat white flannels and 
immaculate tennis dresses, although in recent 
times décgrous white shorts have become ac- 
ceptable: The matches are arranged arbitrarily 
by the host or hostess, invariably mixed 
doubles, the young playing with the elders, the 
competents with the “rabbits,” and the winning 
of a set is of less importance than the enjoyment 
of the game. Tea, sandwiches and pastries are 
served about four o'clock. 

Also typically Bermudian are the Hunt 
Club’s “paper chases.”” There are no foxes, and 
no paper trail is followed. The Master plans the 
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Fred Brangman, bridgetender, posts a letter. Mailboxes are bright 
red, bear the king’s initials, denoting that Britain owns Bermuda. 


route in advance and leads the hunt to the 
finish, riding almost entirely through private 
estates, with permission of the owners. The 
riders turn out in silk toppers, stocks and pink 
coats. There are stone walls to jump and 
fabricated fences, with always a handy detour 
for the timid. The high spot is the finish, at some 
old colonial home, where the owners, already 
surrounded by guests, receive the riders and 
serve them tea, or perhaps a whisky and soda. 
It is more a social than a sporting event. . 

Among the Negro population, cricket is the 4 
favorite sport, and the Bermudian Negro is-a’ 
keen and capable player. His big day comes 
with‘*the annual Cup Match between St. 
George’s and Somerset, played by colored 
teams. ‘It is a two-day affair run like a carnival. 
Most of the colored population would give up 
their jobs rather than miss it. 

Because there is no real poverty among them, 
there are few signs of real unrest among the 
colored people. Many a Negro, rather than 
take a full-time job, will hire out as gardener or 
boat repairer for a couple of days a week in 
order to earn enough to buy him rum and 
tobacco, spending the remainder of the time 
taking his food from the sea and a tiny vegetable 
patch beside his cottage. An American visitor 
interested in the labor situation asked a colored 
mason who was building a wall, if he ever 
worried about losing his job. The man chuckled 
and replied :.‘‘ No, suh! When I starts worrying 


about mah job, I jest quits.” THE END 
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Representatives of the majority population discourse in the sun along 


Indian Africans, is considered secure. There is little unrest among them, 
Front Street. The Bermuda Negro’s lot, compared with that of West 


although a moyement to organize colored labor presently is under way. 
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SPRING 
MIGRANTS 


Sixty-six North American Birds 


A Cartograph by 
JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


HERE ARE MANY SIGNS of winter’s end— 
f pees snows, early flowers, and a mildness 
in the air—but most people in the United States 
and Canada mark the coming of spring by the 
return of the songbirds. In March, April and 
May, the gay-colored migrants funnel up the 
Mexican Peninsula, swarm across the Gulf and 
turn home via the West Indies from Venezuela. 
In increasing hosts they sweep northward, 
with some going as far as the Arctic Circle. 

Six or seven well-defined flyways are followed, 
although the route across the Gulf of Mexico is 
the most traveled and might be considered to 
contain alone a dozen flyways. The Mississippi 
Valley is the most popular air path, and from it 
birds fan out east and west to reach their de- 
sired nesting grounds. 

Birds shown perched on the map are per- 
manent residents or “sedentary migrants” 
whose north-and-south movements are much 
restricted. All those shown in flight are true 
migrants which return each year from their 
winter homes far to the south. Perhaps the most 
spectacular flights are made by the tiny Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds, which buzz across 900 
miles of Gulf ocean in an unbroken arc. Once 
started, they must keep going, for an instant’s 
flick from a wave means death. 


The birds are numbered from North to South, West to East: 


1. Hepburn’s Rosy Finch. 2. Varied Thrush. 3. Steller’s 
Jay. 4. Yellow-billed Magpie. 5. Cactus Wren. 6. Western 
Tanager. 7. White-headed Woodpecker. 8. Roadrunner. 
9. Gila Woodpecker. 10. Vermilion Flycatcher. 11. Rufous 
Hummingbird. 12. American Hawk Owl. 13. Clark’s Nut- 
cracker. 14. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 15. Sage 
Thrasher. 16. Audubon’s Warbler. 17. Mountain Blue- 
bird. 18. Black-throated Gray Warbler. 19, Painted Red- 
start. 20. Townsend’s Warbler. 21. Black-headed Gros- 
beak. 22. Hermit Warbler. 23. Bullock’s Oriole. 24. East- 
ern Evening Grosbeak. 25, Green-tailed Towhee. 26. Clay- 
colored Sparrow. 27. Eastern Yellow Warbler. 28. Yeliow- 
headed Blackbird. 29. Olive-backed Thrush. 30. Scissor 
tailed Flycatcher. 31. Cliff Swallow. 32. Barn Swallow. 
33. Black and White Warbler. 34. Canada Warbler. 
35. Blackburnian Warbler. 36. Dickcissel. 37. Brown 
Thrasher. 38. Least Flycatcher. 39. Golden-winged Warbler. 
40. Kentucky Warbler. 41. Tennessee Warbler. 42. Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher. 43. Eastern Meadowlark. 44. Eastern 
Bluebird. 45. Baltimore Oriole. 46. Black-throated Green 
Warbler. 47. Magnolia Warbler. 48. Snowy Owl. 
49. Kirtland’s Warbler. 50. Cerulean Warbler. 51. Broad- 
winged Hawk. 52. Scarlet Tanager. 53. Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. 54. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 55. Canada Jay. 
56. Bay-breasted Warbler. 57. Northern Downy Wood- 
pecker. 58. Northern Blue Jay. 59. Eastern Cardinal. 
60. Eastern Robin. 61. Eastern Nighthawk. 62. Blackpoll 
Warbler. 63. Cape May Warbler. 64. Bobolink. 65. Ca- 
nadian Pine Grosbeak. 66. White-winged Crossbill. 
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. Picx atone Revere in your vacation duffel! For this year 
you'll certainly want to take movies. And you can... 
Revere equipment is again available! Precision built, 

, easy to operate and further improved with coated lenses, 
results are better than ever. 8mm is most economical, too— 
each scene in brilliant natural color costs hardly more 


than a snapshot, even less for black-and-white. 


Your photographic dealer has Revere Eight 


Cameras and Projectors. See him soon. 


Revere Camera Company, Cuicaco 16, [Lt 









Amateurs, with a little practice, can iden- 


tify many birds by their music in April 


by DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


A FLASH of black and orange 
sweeps through the treetops and 
is gone. A rolling, golden-throated, 
fluting call teases from the boughs 
overhead, and then floats across the 
street from the maple, rushing into 
thick foliage. What was it? A Balti- 
more oriole, says the bird-lover. That 
little buzzing song you're hearing in 
the vacant lot? A grasshopper 
sparrow. That ‘“‘che-wink” from 
the bushes? That’s a towhee. 

How do you know, when you can’t 
see him? asks the uninitiate. 

Of a May morning in the country 
or suburbs there are probably some 
fifty different kinds of birds singing 
and calling all about you. Yet any- 
one, even without formal training, 
can learn to know them all. And 
there is no more subtle pleasure than 
to hear a bird call, and say its name 
to yourself like a friend’s. 

It is actually easier to identify a 
bird by song than by sight. For the 
songster can be heard much farther, 
and, at the height of the breeding 
season, much oftener, than it can be 
seen. The many kinds of sparrows, 
for instance, look much alike at a 
distante, but they can be told apart 
as far as you can hear them. Utterly 
different is the song sparrow’s 
“Maids, maids, maids, put on your 
teakettle, ettle, ettle,” from the 
whitethroat sparrow’s ‘‘sweet, sweet, 
sweet, sweet—so sweet,” or from 
the song of the field sparrow, which 
sounds like a tiny jug filling up and 
suddenly brimming over. 

I once knew a famous astronomer 
who went blind—the cruelest fate 
that could befall a stargazer. But 
he also knew the songs of birds, and 
in his old age he still contributed to 
science by keeping records of their 
spring migration by means of the 
songs that fell on his sharpened 
hearing. You, too, if you will begin 
to listen and distinguish, will soon 
find that your country walks are 
made to music; that, while you are 
gardening, every bush is filled with 


friends who tell you their names, 
Even in the city streets you recog- 
nize the spluttering, wheedling 
spring song of the starlings. 

In a hundred pages I couldn’t tell 
you how to know all the songs you 
might hear, and shall not even try. 
The easiest way to know bird songs, 
I regret to say, is to discover that 
you were taught them in childhood, 
and have them by heart now. When 
I was a child, my mother taught me 
such songs as she knew: the flicker’s 
““Wickup, wickup,” the song of the 
meadow lark ringing on the prairie, 
the grackle’s spattering notes. 

In turn, I taught my little girl, 
when she was only two and three, to 
recognize bird songs before she could 
even speak fluently. When I would 
come in to get her, of a May morn- 
ing, I would find her not noisy like 
most children, but enchanted by the 
dawn concert. She would inform me 
that she had heard a “‘cardle bird” 
(cardinal), or a thrush, or a chewink, 
and she always had them right. 


Western Melodies 


Yet I had to teach myself bird 
songs when I came to California to 
live, where almost every song was 
new. I kept my bird glasses by my 
desk and, when I heard a song 
new to me, I dropped everything to 
get a sight of the musician. Thus ! 
learned to know the wild, silvery 
cascade of the canyon wren, the 
“Keep, keep, keep it, keep-it, 
keepit” of the wren tit, and the 
most joyful song on the North 
American continent, that of the 
western meadow lark. 

Also I make it a habit to read 
about birds I haven’t yet heard. This 
custom stood me in good stead once, 
as I lay awake at dawn. Suddenly @ 
loud, enchanting whistle sounded 
from the trees: “‘Free-chapel, free- 
chapel, free-chapel!” I dashed to 
the window, but the bird was gone. ! 
remembered, though, that I had 
read about a bird which sang thus 
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Five minutes of page thumbing 
tuned up what I sought—the 
Connecticut warbler, a bird new to 
me, and uncommon enough to be 
rare in most people’s experience. 

So, too, from books I learned in 
advance to recognize the “ Witchery, 
witchery” of the Maryland yellow- 
throat, the ““Teacher, teacher” of 
the ovenbird. The song of the red- 
eyed vireo has been described as like 
someone insistently questioning: 
“Where ya going? What ya do- 
ing? What’s your hurry? Can’t ya 
wait? See me? See beauty?” and I 
wager that you'll recognize the bird 
immediately from that description. 

Or the cardinal’s blithe whistle: 
“Pretty, pretty, pretty. Quick, 
quick, quick. Hurry, hurry, hurry. 
Three cheers, three cheers, 
Whew!” 

I’m often asked where one can go 
to hear the best of avian music. In 
truth you don’t have to go anywhere. 
Just stay at home and wait for 
spring. In California two of our 
finest singers are chiefly city birds, 
the mocker and the oriole, and 
suburban gardens are perhaps far 
richer in them than most farms. But 
the ideal place is one like that spot in 
Illinois where I used to sleep in a 
tent pitched where marshes, woods, 
meadows and orchards came to- 
gether. The redwing gurgled from 
the reeds; the mourning doves sent 
from the woods their cool, “Ah— 
coo, coo, coo—coo”; from the fields 
wafted the jingling joy of the bobo- 
link, while the blue jays in the 
orchard fluted their call of summer 
happiness, so unlike their harsh 
scream of annoyance. 

Birds, of course, have many notes 
beside true song. The common 
robin proves this. Come suddenly 
around the bushes and startle a 
group of lawn-feeding robins, and 
you hear their screeching cries of 
alarm. Far mellower is the true 
song, with which a robin rouses the 
suburban commuter at dawn: 
“Wake up, wearily; cheer up, cheer- 
ily.” Birdsmay have—besides alarm 
calls—battle cries, scolding notes, 
chick-calling notes, keep-to-cover 
calls, flock-together calls, here-I-am 
Tesponses, and notes that seem to 
mean, ‘ Come-here-you-little-wench- 
where-I-can-keep-you-in-order.” 





Crows, quail, ravens, jays, and 
magpies have large vocabularies. 

True bird song I would define as 
a definitely patterned succession of 
notes usually connected with. the 
breeding season. 

It may not be true that birds sing 
because they are happy, but: they 
don’t sing when unhappy—when 
they are frightened, angry, suffering, 
or storm-beaten. But let the spring 
sun come out, let worms be plentiful 
and females coy, and song resounds 
from field-and tree. If it isn’t true 
that the female picks her mate by 
his artistry in song, it is certainly 
true that it guides her to him. 


Bird Language 


The true meaning of bird song is a 
proclamation of territory. Males on 
migration generally arrive ahead of 
females. They settle down in a terri- 
tory and sing over it boldly, much as 
your dog comes to understand the 
bounds of your property (and his) 
and barks over it. The arriving 
female bird picks out the territory of 
a singing male and shows herself. 

This spring, I heard four long- 
tailed chats in a near-by canyon. The 
chat is so shy that I had never suc- 
ceeded in seeing one. This time I 
decided to try imitation. I began 
answering them. Promptly eight 
chats appeared—the four males and 
I suppose their wives—indignant 
that somebody was invading their 
property rights. They swooped low 
at my head; they soared, fluttering 
on the air like butterflies, high above 
me; they let me see them in a way 
I might not have achieved with 
days of crashing after them through 
the underbrush. 

Many bird notes have no equiva- 
lent that can be emitted from human 
lips. It’s surprising, though, how 
many one can imitate just by 
whistling. The best advice I can give 
you is to study the bird’s song at- 
tentively; translate it in your mind 
into some human word or syllable 
and then try to whistle it. 

With practice you will have a 
large measure of success, and birds in 
your garden will come to greet you 
as one who knows their language. 
For song is the language of song- 
birds, a language without words, 
but rich in meaning. 


THE END 
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PLACES 


We would have included South America, Russia and China, but my fountain pen, which writes even under hysteria, unexpectedly ran dry. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


First of a Series by S. J. PERELMAN, With Drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Good-by, Broadway, 
Hello, Mal de Mer 


pe WHOLE SORDID BUSINESS began on a 
bleak November afternoon last year in 
Philadelphia, a metropolis sometimes known as 
the City of Brotherly Love, but more accurately 
as the City of Bleak November Afternoons. 
Actually, the whole business began fourteen 
years ago, as do so many complex ventures, with 
an unfavorable astrological conjunction, Virgo 
being in the house of Alcohol. Late one August 





day in 1932, I was seated at the Closerie des 
Lilas in Paris with my wife, a broth of a girl 
with a skin like damask and a waist you could 
span with an embroidery hoop. I had had three 
mild transfusions of a life-giving fluid called 
Chambéry Fraise and felt a reasonable degree of 


. self-satisfaction. Ordinarily a quiet, reserved 


sort of chap, my tongue was wagging somewhat 
more than was its usual wont. Midway through 
my imitation of Rudolph Valentino in Blood 
and Sand, my wife wiped the tears of laughter 
from her eyes and arose. 

“Look, Julian Eltinge,” she smiled, naming 
an actor who had achieved some transitory fame 
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for his powers of mimicry, “Descendez de celle 
table, salope, et dinons (come down off that table, 
sweetheart, and let us feed the inner man).” 

Ever the thrall of a pair of saucy blue eyes, I 
complied and sprang down gracefully, sustain- 
ing a trifling fracture of the spleen. There then 
ensued a long, absurd debate as to which of us 
would pay the tab. An innate sense of gallantry 
prevented me from taking money from a 
woman, but I stifled it and soon we were bowl- 
ing along the Boulevard St. Michel in a fiacre. 
In less time than it takes to build a fourteen- 
room house, we had crossed the Seine, got lost 
in Passy, and arrived at a quaint Javanese 
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Ogden Nash mourn in Philadelphia as Sweet Bye and Bye closed like a mousetrap the day this story opens. 
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restaurant in the Rue Pigallé. Light- 
ing my cigarette with a 100-franc 
note to show the maitre d’hétel I was 
areal Parisian boulevardier, I chose 
an inconspicuous table and ordered 
rijstafel and a thimbleful of Holland 
gin for myself and a glass of water 
for my lady. Presently a young 
woman I knew, who reported the 
haule couture for several American 
magazines, approached, followed by 
a gentleman. My years in the 
Ochrana had so trained me to absorb 
vital details that I saw at once he had 
a beard. 


Ah, the Touch! 
“This is Hirschfeld,”’ said the fash- 


ion writer, ‘‘ the theatrical caricatur- 
ist of The New York Times.” 

I instantly scented a touch, and 
furtively secreting my wallet in my 
wife’s stocking, pretended to be stone- 
deaf. The young woman’s tongue, 
ordinarily quiet and reserved, was 
busier than usual. 

“Hirschfeld wants to do a cari- 
cature of you,” she said brightly. 

“ Jenecomprends pas,” I shrugged; 
“mestony, yousavvy? Plenty bank- 
ruptcy along me.” 

“It’s free,” explained Hirschfeld, 
who up to that time had been 
mute. My deafness vanished forth- 
with, and turning my good profile 
to him, I waited patiently whilst 
his pencil flew. In no time at 
all—five minutes, to be exact—we 
were laughing and chatting away 
as though we had known each other 
five minutes. 

Hirschfeld left for the States that 
night, just before the check arrived, 
and I did not see him for a spell. One 
day in New York, I ran into him out- 


§ side a little specialty shop in the 


Forties where I had just bought a 
black girdle with rose panels and a 
bias-cup brassi¢re for my mother. 
We had a stoup of kumyss together 
and renewed our friendship. Whether 
he stole the cuff links I missed sub- 
sequently I would prefer not to say, 
but it seemed more than coincidence. 
Nevertheless, I am one who forgives 
easily, and it was hardly more than 
eleven years before I found myself 
one morning excitedly telephoning 


“ve got an idea for a musical 
comedy, old man,” I said directly (I 
rarely beat about the bush). ‘ Meet 
me at the Lafayette Coffee Room at 
one o'clock.” 

Had Hirschfeld not met me at 
the Lafayette Coffee Room at one 
clock, this might never have been 
written. Another thing that might 
never have been written, if it gives 
twenty-three despondent investors 
any comfort, was a musical comedy 
hamed Sweet Bye and Bye, which 
Closed in Philadelphia like a ten- 







cent mousetrap the day this story 
opens. 

Ogden Nash, who wrote the lyrics 
of Sweet Bye and Bye, and Hirsch- 
feld and I, who spawned the libretto, 
had been sequestered in a room in 
the Warwick Hotel there for nine- 
teen hours administering artificial 
respiration to the show. 

At length our efforts were unavail- 
ing; as the turkey lay cold and life- 
less on the operating table before us, 
Nash retired to his room to hang 
himself with a dangling participle 
and we groped our way to the An- 
guish Room of the Warwick for a 
final cup of coffee. We were both 
sobbing brokenly into a wisp of cam- 
bric when the editor of this journal, a 
furtive personality in, a hand-me- 
down suit and linen of dubious clean- 
liness, shambled up to us. In an 
effort to shatter his torpor, I in- 
formed him that the show had just 
breathed its last. Our plight would 
have moved a heart of stone, and he 
certainly had it. 

‘What are you going to do now?” 
he inquired, stroking Hirschfeid’s 
beard thoughtfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied 
carelessly. “I may join the Foreign 
Legion, or, on the other hand, I may 
take a hot bath.”” My companions 
looked around, startled, under the 
impression that Noel Coward had 
spoken, but of course Coward was 
nowhere to be seen, as it was I who 
had spoken. Suddenly I became 
conscious of the editor’s close 
scrutiny. 

“Why don’t you take a trip around 
the world for us?” he proposed. 


Odd Proposition 


There was a moment of portentous 
silence. When a man you scarcely 
know suggests a trip lasting nine 
months and covering twenty-seven 
countries, you are justified in leaping 
to one of four assumptions: first, that 
he is an impostor; second, that he is 
hopelessly in love with your wife and 
will go to any lengths to get you out 
of the country; third, that you have 
blundered by mistake into an Alfred 
Hitchcock film; and fourth, that you 
have succumbed to a combination of 
ennui de moyen age, wanderlust, para- 
noia and brandy. Almost immedi- 
ately, however—in fact, just as soon 
as the waiters had finished applying 
cold towels to my forehead—I re- 
gained my aplomb. 

“All right, if you insist,” I con- 
sented, stifling a yawn. “I suppose 
it’s weak of me, but I just can’t re- 
fuse you anything. Silly, isn’t it?” 

And before you could say “boo” 
to a goose, the whole matter had 
been arranged. Hirschfeld, who had 
done the Giant Swing once before, 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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WASH 


Out of deference to my life insurance, I underwent the customary routine of inoculations. 


(Continued from Page 63) 


Was unquestionably the ideal person 
to share my stateroom and illustrate 
our experiences; besides, I needed 
someone to protect me from what- 
ever sultry womanhood, bloodthirsty 
brigands and carnivorous fauna lay 
in wait. His qualifications were ob- 
vious: a pair of liquid brown eyes, 
delicately rimmed in red, of an inno- 
cence to charm the heart of the 
fiercest aborigine, and a beard which 
would engulf anything from a tsetse 
fly to a Sumatra tiger. In short, 
a remarkable- combination of Eu- 
géne Delacroix, Lawrence of Arabia, 
and Moe, my favorite waiter at 
Lindy’s. 

Our itinerary was soon settled; 
commandeering an air-mail envelope 
from the desk clerk, we drew a line 
West from Hollywood, hemstitching 
all the areas celebrated by Kipling, 
Conrad and Maugham. For one de- 
licious moment I toyed with the pos- 
sibility of a side trip up to Tibet. 
My pulses throbbed as I envisioned 
our entering Shangri-la, our ears loud 
with the buzz of prayer wheels, 
fawned on by the Grand Dalai Lama 
(played by Sam Jaffe). When Hirsch- 


feld pointed out, however, that a 
couple of middle-aged aesthetes 
trained on corned beef and Dr. 
Brown’s Celery Tonic were ill- 
equipped to ascend the slopes of 
Kanchenjunga, I reluctantly gave 
way. Finally, our route was com- 
plete—Samoa, the Fijis, New Zea- 
land, Australia, the Netherlands East 
Indies, the Federated Malay States, 
Siam, Indo-China, India, Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Egypt, the 


. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, British East 


Africa, the Belgian Congo, North 
Africa, France, Switzerland, England 
and Eire. We would have included 
South America, Russia, Siberia and 
China, but my fountain pen, which 
writes even under hysteria, unex- 
pectedly ran dry. 


No Holds Barred 


The financial arrangements, of 
course, were left to subordinates and 
bookkeepers, outside of a brief, spir- 
ited wrestle in which we kicked, bit 
and gouged each other until our skins 
glowed. 

Eventually, the magazine grudg- 
ingly agreed to settle upon us as 
expense money a sum sufficient to 


feed a family of starlings through 
a Labrador winter. In vain I pro- 
tested that my dependents would be 
reduced to beggary; the editor’s face 
remained flinty. 

“About time those schleppers went 
towork,” he grunted. “ That brother- 
in-law of yours hasn’t pulled his 
weight in the boat since you sprung 
him from Dannemora.” 

My heart was beating an irregular 
tattoo the following evening as I en- 
tered my apartment in New York, 
primed to make a dramatic an- 
nouncement of the trip. I pictured 
the family’s stunned surprise, the 
entreaties of my wife, the children 
whimpering at my knee and implor- 
ing me not to desert them. Poor 
little chaps, deprived of a father’s 
wise counsel and love through a 
cruel caprice of Fate! I resolved 
at all costs not to yield to my 
emotions. From the living room, as 
I tiptoed toward it, came childish 
merriment, voices uplifted in song. 
Setting my shoulders squarely, I 
strode in. 

“Well, folks,” I said casually, 
“daddy’s off to the Seven Seas.” 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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The children’s zoo, a special section of the Bronx Zoo, gives city youngsters an opportunity to become familiar with farm animals. 


ZOO PEOPLE 


They are as interesting as the animals they tend 


by ROGER ANGELL 


HEN I WAS ELEVEN YEARS OLD I wanted to 

be a naturalist. I had, in my home in 
New York, four snakes (ranging from one to six 
and a half feet), a small and irritable monkey, 
a Mexican coati or honey bear, and a large and 
changing population of dogs, kittens, salaman- 
ders and turtles, along with some white mice to 
feed to the snakes. This childhood interest in 
animals was more than a passing one; it man- 
aged to keep me happy and my parents dis- 
couraged for three or four years. 


The hero of my world in those days was John 
Toomey, head keeper of mammals and reptiles 
at the Bronx Zoo. Mr. Toomey was the first 
celebrity I ever shook hands with, and most of 
the great and the notorious I have met since 
have seemed to lead pale and empty lives in 
comparison with this man, who spent his envied 
days working with Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, 
the zoo’s famed lecturer and curator of reptiles 
and mammals, handling and feeding snakes or 
perched on an old wooden chair just inside the 
railing of the zoo’s snake house, his head a scant 
six inches from the cobras’ cage. I still remem- 
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James Reilly, head keeper of the monkey 
house, romps with Oka, a 180-pound gorilla.; 
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The zoo’s vet, Dr. Leonard J. Goss, prescribes for 2000 patients, rang- 
ing from elephants to rare South American parrots such as this caique, 


ber the excitement with which I took 
an ailing king snake up to be treated 
by Mr. Toomey and first found my- 
self behind the cages with zoo people. 

Well, Mr. Toomey is retired now 
and I never became a naturalist. The 
only animals in my house today are 
two lethargic baby turtles with Amer- 
ican flags painted on their backs— 
the gift of a humorous friend. But 
I am still a zoo fan; more particu- 
larly, a Bronx Zoo fan. The 48-year- 
old Bronx Zoo today is probably the 
biggest and best in the world. Bombs 
and short rations left the famed Lon- 
don and Hamburg Zoos in a sad state 


of repair, and American zoos now are 
unexcelled. The huge 254-acre Bronx 
establishment, with over 2500 ani- 
mals, is certainly a contender for 
“best zoo” honors. Since it is the 
only zoo which publishes an annual 
census of its animals, it is impossible 
to determine its size in relation with 
its big competitors such as those in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, San 
Diego and Washington, D. C. Each 
of these has its specialty (birds and 
primates at San Diego and St. Louis, 
antelopes at Chicago, reptiles at 
Philadelphia, and the small-mammal 
house at Washington), whereas the 


Photographs by Jack Manning 


The zoo has two rhinoceroses. This is Joe, the African, easily distinguished 
from Bessie, the Indian, by his two horns. An Indian rhinoceros has one. 
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Mrs. Ruby Maurin, nurse in charge of the first-aid station, varies her 
duties by visiting a convalescent monkey in adjacent animal hospital. 


Bronx Zoo claims an over-all excel- 
lence rather than priding itself on 
any particularly extraordinary ex- 
hibit or rarity. Despite the Bronx 
Zoo’s inconvenient location in the 
wilds of the northern Bronx, it man- 
ages to draw 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
visitors annually, which is more than 
the New York Yankee baseball team 
drew at home in their biggest year 
and almost certainly more than any 
other zoo attendance anywhere. 
But it isn’t statistics that make me 
like the Bronx Zoo. It’s the zoo 
people that I admire. Probably I 
am still envious of anyone who, in 
the middle of the world’s biggest 
conglomeration of hurrying, semi- 


neurotic and usually unpleasant hu- 
man beings, can still devote all his 
time to anything as simple as animals. 

Take James Reilly, for instance. 
Reilly is head keeper of the Bronx 
Zoo’s monkey house and spends most 
of his waking hours in the company 
of animals like Oka, a 180-pound 
female gorilla with whom he is close 
friends. Reilly’s day begins when he 
walks down the aisle behind the 
monkey cages, chanting a weird and 
wordless rhythmical song—a compo- 
sition of his own. This is his song to 
Oka and her mate, Makoko, who 
inhabits an adjoining cage. Reilly 
swears that his combination love 
song and dinner music quiets the 


Near the sea-lion pool in the central part of the Bronx Zoo is the ram- 
bling lion house, which shelters tigers, lions, jaguars, leopards and pumas. 
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William H. Amos, a staff member in the Question House, can tell children 
and adults almost anything they want to know about the animal kingdom. 


gorillas’ nerves and serves to identify 
him. Both the gorillas know him as 
a friend, and he still plays games in 
the cage with Oka. He used to be 
equally pally with Makoko, but the 
male is occasionally irritable and is 
now so big that even a casual swipe 
of one huge paw could break Reilly’s 
jaw. Reilly used to weigh both go- 
rillas together by having them climb 
on his back while he stood on the 
scales. This is impossible now but it 
was easy in September, 1941, when 
the pair arrived at the zoo; Oka then 
weighed 20 and Makoko 28 pounds. 

Gorillas (scientific name: Gorilla 
gorilla gorilla) are asdelicate as incu- 
bator babies, and Reilly has good rea- 


son to be proud of the pair’s present 
awesome good health, particularly in 
view of the fact that five of the 
original group of eight gorillas that 
included Oka and Makoko have died. 

Reilly is especially proud of them 
after he has emerged, red and puff- 
ing, from a romp in the cage with 
Oka—a regular session in which the 
gorilla’s favorite trick is to sit on his 
back with her huge hands under his 
chin. ““How about that?” he asks, 
wiping his perspiring face. ‘‘ Isn’t she 
something? Did you see her pound 
her chest in there? That means she’s 
feeling real good. Both of them make 
noises to tell me when they’re happy. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


In or out of water, sea lions are natural comedians and always attract 
a crowd. The small one, nearer the water, is Benita, baby of the pool. 
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Helen Martini pets an ocelot cub from the lion house where her husband, 
Fred, is keeper.. She has cared for lions and tigers in her own apartment, 


(Continued from Page 70) 


They make another kind of noise 
when they don’t feel so good. It’s 
a sort of language that you learn 
when you've been around monkeys a 
long time and get to know them.” 
The gorillas are what might be 
called the primates first-class in 
Reilly’s monkey house, but he has 
other friends there. Walking past the 
two gorilla cages, he’ll stop for a visit 
with Jimmy, the chimpanzee. ‘Hey, 
Jimmy!” he cries, banging on the 
cage’ front with his hand. “Hey, 
Lippy! Jump, Lippy!” And Jimmy, 
in a frenzy of squealing delight, hops 
up and down, takes a mouthful of 
water from his drinking fountain and 


spurts it into the air and ends witha 
series of acrobatic leaps from the top 
of his ten-foot-high cage. Across the 
aisle live a pair of long-armed, 
wrinkle-faced gibbons and Reilly's 
especial joy, Junior, a baby gibbon 
he has raised from birth. Reilly con- 
siders gibbons and other small mon- 
keys as pets. “Gorillas aren’t real 
pets,”’ he says. “They get too big for 
that. I just get along with these be- 
cause they’re still babies.” These 
babies, he might add, would be ruled 
out of a professional gladiators’ 
league for roughness. 

Reilly, like most of the keepers, 
has been with the zoo for most of his 

(Continued on Page 75) 


On her first visit to the zoo, a 3-year-old watches a sea lion swaliow 4 
fish. Later, she will talk about it. Right now she’s busy just looking. 
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A visitor stands in darkness to watch the colorful, tiny birds dis- 


played in the Jewel Room’s lighted cages. Labels identify each species. 


(Continued from Page 72) 
life. He started at the zoo over 20 
years ago, when he was 17 years old, 
first driving an ice-cream truck. He 
worked in the zoo’s huge mainte- 
nance department and spent six years 
as a night watchman. It was while 
on this job that Reilly figured in one 
of the rare lawsuits against the New 
York Zoological Park (as the zoo. is 
officially called) and made his first 
intimate acquaintance with pri- 
mates. One night, shortly after clos- 
ing time, when there were still many 
visitors in the park, an excited for- 
eigner rushed up to Reilly, who had 
just come to work, and shouted, 
“Mouse out! Mouse out!” 
**Mice”’—King Size 

The man was holding his hand at 
chest height tc describe the animal, 
and Reilly, quickly deciding that this 
was no ordinary mouse, followed the 
mantoward themonkey house. There, 
on a lawn and looking rather fright- 
ened, he found one medium-sized 
chimpanzee and one gorilla, large. 
“Lwasscared,” Reilly says, “but not 
seared enough. I didn’t know enough 
tobe. I just walked up to the chimp 
and picked him up, and the gorilla 
came walking along behind me back 
to his cage, just like a dog. I was 
fool lucky.” 

A family later sued the zoo over 
the escape, charging that their boy 
had been thrown against a cage by 
the gorilla and had lost one of his 
toes. Doctors examined the child 
and found that he had all his digits, 
but the parents claimed that the 
child had had six toes on one 


foot before the accident. Curiously 
enough, this freakish claim turned 
out to be true, but lawyers found 
that the child’s extra toe had been 
removed, not by accident but by an 
operation that had taken place be- 
fore the date of the monkeys’ escape. 

This incident did nothing to im- 
prove Reilly’s opinion of some of the 
people who come to zoos. Before the 
introduction of plate glass in front of 
the monkey cages, Reilly occasion- 
ally caught visitors throwing broken 
pop bottles into the cages with his 
monkeys. When he talks about these 
people his Irish face gets red and 
congested. “You can learn a lot 
about people from monkeys,” he 
says, and you suspect he likes mon- 
keys better. 

Along with the various keepers 
like Reilly, the man responsible for 
keeping the animals, from humming- 
birds to Makoko, in the pink of 
health is Dr. Leonard J. Goss, the 
zoo’s veterinarian. He not only must 
deal with the mysterious natural 
ailments of some 2000 animals, but 
also has to treat them after they have 
devoured something as unhealthful 
as a pair of suéde gloves or a tennis 
ball that have found their way into 
cages. He also is responsible for de- 
vising diets for all the animals, many 
of which have a natural inclination 
to sulk and fast in captivity. 

Doctor Goss, who is 33, has what 
is undoubtedly one of the world’s 
biggest and most varied veterinary 
practices. His ingenuity and ability 
to improvise are tested almost every 
day, since there are no textbooks 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
dealing with the treatment of a hip- 

tamus with an ailing gall blad- 
der or a condor that persists in eat- 
ing gravel. Goss likes the challenge 
of these problems, likes animals, and 


is probably spoiled for any other and ° 


more conventional job of animal 
doctoring. Certainly treating a hy- 
pochondriac Park Avenue Siamese 
cat would seem an anticlimax after 
treating a rhinoceros, which Goss did 
recently, working circumspectly and 
quickly while an assistant diverted 
the rhino’s attention with food and 
cajolery from the front. Goss says 
that deciding when to leave a medical 
problem up to the animal is often the 
hardest decision to make in treating 
beasts. Not too long ago a kangaroo 
at the zoo gave birth to a child un- 
expectedly and not long after a pre- 
vious birth. The older child, prepar- 
ing to hop back into his ma’s pouch, 
was surprised to find it already oc- 
cupied by the new arrival, and petu- 
lantly flipped his brother out. It 
seems that very young kangaroos 
fasten onto a nipple in the pouch and 
cannot let go of their own will, so 
Goss had a full-sized problem when 
the keeper found the baby on the 
ground. Goss captured the mother, 
reimserted the baby into the pouch 
and then, deciding that the mother 
would probably lose interest in the 
whole thing if he kept poking around 
in the nursery, he crossed his fingers 
and left it up to the kangaroo. Some- 
how the baby found his way back 
home and survived. 

Surgery and diet are two recurring 
problems. In some cases a large and 
unfriendly animal has to be knocked 
out by a narcotic placed in its food. 
The amount of the dope adminis- 
tered depends upon the animal’s 
weight. This is usually a routine 
operation, but Goss once passed an 
uneasy week when he guessed at a 
lion’s weight and missed by a good 
deal more than a hair. The cat ate 
its medicine and then dozed off, not 
for the desired three hours, but for 
five days. 


Information Exchange 


Doctors at different zoos in this 
country exchange a good deal of in- 
formation on problems like these and 
on food problems (the various big 
American zoos are on speaking terms, 
though there is quite a bit of rivalry 
in scouting for new acquisitions and 
exhibits), For instance, Goss has had 
considerable communication with 
a Chicago zoo on the question of 
panda food. When the Bronx Zoo’s 
panda arrived it was accompanied 
by strict instructions from China to 
feed it only young bamboo sprouts. 
Upon learning that a Chicago zoo 
was feeding meat to its panda, Goss 


devised a diet of bamboo (from 
Georgia), cereal, corn meal and milk. 
Goss says: “Either we're wrong 
about that or the Chinese are wrong, 
or the panda is wrong. In any case 
the panda seems to be doing fine.” 


In general, zoo medicine follows 


human medicine pretty closely. There 
are fads and styles in treating hu- 
mans that zoos imitate. A few years 
ago codliver oil was added to most 
animal diets; now the zoo has fol- 
lowed the fashionable trend toward 
vitamins. But Goss, in his well 
equipped hospital-surgery, runs 
across stranger problems than or- 
dinary M.D.’s ever encounter. Even 
murder is not unknown. A number 
of animals in the bigger ranges have 
been found dead with arrows in them 
or even shot dead by repressed city 
big-game hunters. 


Public Vs. Animals 


“You get pretty sore when you 
find something like that,” Goss says, 
“or when you do an autopsy on 
a sea lion and find it full of mar- 
bles or something —sea lions will eat 
anything. At the same time, we have 
to worry about people and keepers 
getting hurt. No matter how many 
bars you put up, visitors are always 
going to try to get nearer the animals, 
and there isn’t too much a zoo can do 
about it except keep on its toes. On 
the whole, we’ve been awfully lucky 
with the small number of accidents 
we've had here. We have to protect 
both the animals and the people.” 

Although Doctor Goss and Reilly 
are both, understandably, more con- 
cerned with animals than with 
people, the zoo does have a group 
whose main concern is people. This 
is the education department, whose 
members act as interpreters be- 
tween the visitors and the exhibits. 
The Bronx Zoo is prouder of its re- 
cent efforts to make animals under- 
standable to people than of any 
single exhibit, and rightly so. The 
main effort of the New York Zo- 
ological Society, an independent or- 
ganization that owns and operates 
the Zoo with some help from the 
City of New York, is not just to put 
animals on display, but to use the 
Zoo as a Means to make New York- 
ers animal and conservation con- 
scious. In this, the education de- 
partment has been increasingly ac- 
tive and effective. 

The animals are explained pain- 
lessly and without pedanticism, 
largely by interesting labels, often 
illustrated, which make an effort to 
tell about each animal’s personality, 
as well as his general characteristics. 
This benefits both children and 
adults, many of whom have never 
seen a wild animal outside a zoo. For 
instance, a city child can immedi- 
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bluebirds and robins are singing, where daffodils, 
crocus, redbud and forsythia already proclaim the mir- 
acle of Spring. Up through awe-inspiring mountain 
Passes, a green mantle is spreading. Bridle paths lace 
through bowers of dogwood and wild honeysuckle. 
Soon these ancient mountains will be crowned with all 
the glory of rhododendron and mountain laurel in 


bloom. 


Those who have discovered Spring in North Carolina 
say it’s the most colorful of all seasons. Days are sun- 
drenched and pine-scented. Nights are crisp and pleas- 
ant. Outdoor sport and recreation include golf, tennis, 
riding, boating, hiking and fishing.. Highways wind 
along purling streams through mountain gorges to fol- 
low the crests of towering mountains with breathless 


. vistas and adventure all the way. 


Plan now to enjoy a Spring or early 
Summer vacation in North Carolina. Ac- 
commodations are varied to fit. every 
purse. It’s wise, but not always necessary, 
to make advance reservations. Mail the 
coupon today for new, colorful litera- 
ture and map. 
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ately visualize the size of a dinosaur 
by studying a picture at the Zoo 
labeled: ‘This prehistoric animal 
was many times larger than a Fifth 
Avenue bus.”’ Most successful of the 
recent educational innovations is the 
Question House, where both children 
and adults can get their various mis- 
conceptions about the animal world 
straightened out. 

William H. Amos, a_ studious- 
looking young zoology major from 
Rutgers, is one of the staff that last 
year answered 9573 questions put by 
the Question House’s 72,133 visitors 
(there are many duplicates among 
the questions). All of the questions 
were answered; 241 real stumpers 
had to be researched and answered 
by mail. Amos is ready for the trick 

.questions that many visitors pose 
(How many quills does a porcupine 
have? Answer: about 30,000. Does 
an elephant sweat? Answer: Yes, 
slightly.) and can take them without 
getting sore. 

Superstitions are harder to con- 
tradict, and Amos had quite a 
struggle with one man who swore he 
had seen a “swamp rabbit” swim- 
ming on its back using its ears as a 
paddle wheel. When sex rears its 
head, the Question House answers 
children quickly. and scientifically 
and then tries to change the subject. 

“ After all,” Amossays, “we'd bein 
hot water with a lot of parents if we 
sent their kids home with a complete 
sex education. But when some kid 
asks us, as one little girl did, ‘When 
did God make the first elephant and 
how long did it take?’ we have to tell 
her something to begin to straighten 
her out.” 


Straightening out children ig ygy. 
ally easier than straightening oy 
adults, many of whom retain Super. 
stitions from their childhood, Any 
number of middle-aged parents haye 
asked, “Why is the lion king g | 
beasts?” Amos neither sighs nop 
groans at such questions, but calmly 
explains the difference between g 
figure of speech and a scientific fact, 
He likes his job and feels he is doing 
good, as well as picking up a vagt 
personal collection of stray facts 
about animals. Usually the easiest 
questions he has to answer come 
when some visitor brings in a small 
plant or dead animal he has mp 
across in the park or at home and 
asks, ““ What’s this?” 

It is likely that Amos will never 
forget the day that a man walked in 
with a small matchbox, which he 
opened, shaking out a little black ob 
ject he had picked up in his Bron 
apartment. ‘“What’s that?” asked 
the man, and Amos, moving rather 
fast, replied, “‘That’s a live Black 
Widow spider and get your handsoff 
the counter.” The spider was recap- 
tured and is now a Zoo exhibit. 

There was nothing so advanced as 
a Question House at the Bronx Zoo 
when Fred Taggart came to work 
there thirty-three years ago. Today 
Taggart is head keeper of reptiles at 
the Zoo, and although he admits that 
the place has made vast strides for- 
ward in its modernization campaign 
of the last few years, he believes that 
the old days had plenty to recom- 
mend them too. “‘ Back when I came 
to work here, everybody around was 
a zoologist, right down to the last 

(Continued on Page 138) 


Zoo’s giant panda was a gift of Mesdames Kung and Chiang Kai-shek. 
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NO MORE WORRY ABOUT RESERVATIONS— your own week-end resort goes with 
you. Lightweight, steel-braced aluminum alloy body rides without drag % 
sway, handles smoothly in traffic. Easy on your gas budget. Higgins Camp 
Trailers are moderately priced, available now for prompt delivery. Shown 
atop trailer: 12-foot Higgins Auto-Carry Boat—all mahogany, lightweight, 
safe. See your nearest Higgins dealer. Dealers in all major cities. 
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King John’s castle, on the banks of the Shannon at Limerick, was built in 1210. Its walls are ten feet thick. 


LIMERICK, EIRE 


A bit of sod in the old country becomes 


a new transworld crossroads 


by DEBS MYERS 


as IS A STAID CITY of 45,000 population, 
which, offering the recreational facilities of 
a military post exchange, closes every night at 
10:30 p.m. Yet, with the possible exception of 
Dublin, which attracts hundreds of hungry 
Englishmen on vacation, Limerick is touched 
by more tourists than any city in Eire. This is 
because a large cow pasture sixteen miles north- 
east of the town has been made into Shannon 
airport and subsequently become a great trans- 
world crossroads, linking Eire with the far 
corners of the earth. 


Into Rineanna Field, as the airport some- 
times is called locally, come turbaned rajahs 
casually displaying gems any one of which 
would buy a lifetime of bread for an Irish 
family; slant-eyed Asiatic diplomats with a 
Peter Lorre air of menace; celebrated Americans 
such as Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy, 
whose paternal grandparents came from County 
Mayo and whose mother’s grandparents came 
from Kilkenny; movie stars in mink and forty- 
dollar shoes; and ordinary people who Itave 
scraped together pennies for years to make this 
trip to the old country. 

These travelers see little of Limerick except 
for the modern airport and the surrounding 
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The hard-won tricolor of the Sovereign State 
of Eire floats proudly over Shannon airport. 
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O’Connell and William Streets intersect to form the Times Square of 
Limerick. Tradition says St. Patrick visited Limerick in the 5th century. 


farm land, divided like a checkerboard into two 
tones of green. But hundreds of others, chiefly 
Americans with roots in Eire, leave the air- 
liners at Shannon to stay in Eire for a few weeks 
or months renewing old ties. Virtually all of 
these go first to Limerick because here is the 
nearest point for boarding buses or the peat- 
fueled trains which crawl across the countryside 
like caterpillars. So to Limerick in a year come 
thousands—priests and bartenders, cops and 
confidence men, ladies and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction—to relive old memories. A few come 
home to die. 

Ireland today is not what many of us expect. 
The song Mother Machree is considered a tedi- 
ous old alien from Manhattan’s Tin-Pan Alley. 
Self-respecting Irishmen would as soon be 
caught with a Protestant hymnbook as with a 
shillalah, which is regarded not only as a Holly- 
wood prop, but also as an inefficient substitute 
for a bung starter in a fight. 

Most of the people like Americans; and the 
children are friendly, as they are the world over, 
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Potatoes, Eire’s age-old staple diet, being unloaded in the market 
district of Limerick. The city is also headquarters for salmon fisheries, 


¥ 


but they do not go around in pixies up to their 
knees as does Margaret O’Brien; and the young 
men, praise be, do not behave like Mickey 
Rooney on the screen. 

Irish stew is hard to find because the Irish like 
steak and roast beef better. The better hotels 
put whipped cream on shrimp cocktails. 


You Can Count On the Weather 


There are few things that can be counted on 
in Eire, but the weather is consistent —almost 
always bad. Rain is as inevitable as beef for 
dinner and the election of Eamon De Valera, 
and the wise traveler will bring hisown umbrella. 
The umbrella is good for keeping off the rain, 
and if the traveler is a lippy fellow who picks 
quarrels, it may be handy for keeping off the 
local citizenry. 

If-travelers are sometimes confused by Eire, 
it is also true that Eire is puzzled by some of the 
travelers. There was ninety-four-year-old Mary 


Photographs by Dick Hanley 
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There may be a future United States citizen in this group of children. 
All Irish moppets are friendly, often ask tourists for “gum, chum.” 


Ryan, of Limerick, the oldest woman in one of 
the oldest cities in the old country, who aired 
her views of a friend just returned to Eire after 
twenty-eight lucrative years in the saloon busi- 
ness in Chicago. “Him,” she sniffed, ‘‘so proud 
of himself with his gold teeth and dollar bills. I 
remember when he had nothing to his name but 
the shine on the seat of his pants.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., passing through 
Shannon airport en route to the Continent, 
priced linen handkerchiefs at an airport shop 
and was told, according to a Limerick story, 
that they were six shillings ($1.20) each. 
Mr. Rockefeller said, ‘Too expensive,” and 
walked away. For the next week the shop was 
crowded with Irish ladies buying linen handker- 
chiefs to show themselves they could buy some- 
thing Mr. Rockefeller could not afford. 

Another airport visitor was Michael O’ Reilly, 
a sixty-three-year-old taxicab driver from New 
York. He came down the ramp from the aif- 
plane with hesitant steps, like a man about to 
attain something for which he had labored long. 
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John Hickey is mayor of Limerick by day, a pub operator by night. A 


new link for each new mayor is added to the chain adorning his neck. 


Holding the rail with both hands he planted his 
right foot on Irish soil. ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” he 
said to the hostess, ““here’s my foot on Irish sod 
again after thirty-five years.’”’ He shifted his 
cud of chewing tobacco. “Furthermore,” said 
Michael O'Reilly, ‘‘it’s a damn good feeling 
to get one foot on the ground again.” 

Into Shannon airport come virtually all 
planes flying between the Continent and the 
U.S.A. It has become a showplace of Eire. On 
Sundays and holidays Irish families throng to 
the airport, lining the boundaries and packing 
the long wooden terminal. 

Patrick Mullen, at seventy-two, watched an 
airplane land and take off for the first time in 
his life. He saw small future in it. “It’s against 
the Holy Book,” he said. “A man should do no 
flying until he has his own wings put on by 
God.” 

Ireland is a welcome rest to travelers. For 
a country which has seen more than ten cen- 
turies of strife, Eire has a quiet, peaceful look. 
In the distance beyond the airport stand the 





Teatime is an Irishman’s birthright. Toil ceases even in the fields, 
as Paddy Hayes’s good woman serves sandwiches and a “dish of tea.” 


ga: 


heather-covered hills of Clare and Kerry, where 
often in years past tar barrels flamed in the 
night and beacon fires leaped from hill to hill in 
celebration of still-remembered victories. Flow- 
ing close to the airdrome is the River Shannon, 
blue and placid when the weather is good, 
murky brown and angry when it rains. Eire isa 
frugal land which learned long ago how to coax 
or wrest yield from every foot of tillable ground, 
and only a few hundred feet from the airport’s 
concrete runways are stacks of hay as evidence 
that even an airfield does not hinder a man 
bringing in his crops. 


Rich in Tradition 


County Limerick is rich in youngsters and 
dogs, cattle and sheep, and in tradition. It was 
to County Limerick, in the community of 
Bruree, that sixty-two years ago a three-year-old 
boy whose Spanish father had died came from 
New York to live with his grandmother and to 
learn from her his first words of Gaelic. The 
boy’s name was Eamon de Valera, and even 
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Cratloe Castle was once the stronghold of Brian Boru, warrior King of Ire- 
land, whose defeat of the Danes in 1014 climaxed two centuries of fighting. 


now people say that he speaks with the flat, 
slightly harsh brogue of County Limerick. 

The traveler riding by bus or taxicab from the 
airport to the town of Limerick passes ruined 
castles, tiny cottages with thatched roofs, rock 
fences, wheat fields and gorse bushes. He 
crosses the Bunratty River, and then Limerick 
spreads out on the edge of the Shannon, gray 
and contemplative, like an old man who has 
seen much and is impressed by little. 

This fortress city on the Shannon has been as- 
saulted by enemies more times than any man 
knows, and at least three times it has been be- 
sieged, looted and burned. Once it was saved 
from attackers by its own women fighting in 
the streets with weapons taken from dead 
soldiers. One of the first battles involving 
Limerick is recorded by an old Irish history in 
blow-by-blow style: 

“Callaghan, the Irish leader, singled out Amlov, 
the Danish commander, and by one stroke of his 
sword split helmet and skull and laid him dead al 
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them into Limerick, putting numbers of 
them to the sword. . . . This success 
ae gave new life to the prospects of the 
- 699 60 Trish.” 

This outburst of Irish impulsive- 
ness, merely a scuffle by Limerick 
standards, occurred away back in 943 
when a lot of lace-curtain Danes 
wandered to the wrong side of the 
tracks. The Danish influence has 
been long gone. 

Limerick today is as Irish as peat 
and porridge. It is a city of wide 
streets filled with modern stores sell- 
ing tweeds and jewelry, and narrow 
side streets and wooden stands where 
the people buy apples and herring. 
There are weather-pocked cottages 
with peat smoke curling from rock 
chimneys, and great estates set be- 
hind walls. There are little pubs 
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The advent of Shannon airport does not hinder the raising of crops or the 
transportation of produce to market. Mrs. Hannah Quilligan brings a 
load of cabbages to town at a donkey walk, unmoved by traffic aloft. 


where the only seats are upturned 
barrels, and there is the leather-and. 


chromium bar in the Glentworth 
Hotel where old Irishmen who like 
the old ways seldom come. There are 
spired gray churches and little shops 


with names above the door: Foley, 


Ryan, Callaghan, O’Donovan. The 
shops sell tea, tobacco, cakes, sau- 
sages, and a few sell plaster saints, 
Some shops are painted yellow and 
red, but most of them are green. The 
Irish tricolor with its broad stripe of 
green floats above the city, and the 
trees in the city park are covered 
with green moss. There is an old 
story about Mrs. Halpin paying con- 
dolences to Mrs. Murphy on the 
death of the latter’s husband. “And 
what did he die of?” asked Mrs. Hal- 
pin. “ Gangrene,” said Mrs, Murphy. 
“Ah,” said Mrs. Halpin, “thank 
God for the color of it.” 

Down the streets of Limerick, de 
fended so often in the past by Irish- 
men with pikes and stones and 
swords, now comes a curious pr 


Mrs. Helen Organ’s fish and fruit stand occupies the spot where her 
kinswomen helped hurl back the Williamite charge 250 years ago. Says 
she of modern war: “Blow us up, they will, with their fancy bombs!” 
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William O’Loughlin and Joe Flanagan take a friendly glass at Clohesy’s 
. Scotch and brandy are available, Irish whisky plentiful. But the 
favorite drink of Irishmen is dark stout at under, 15 cents a half pint in pubs. 
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cession of the old and new: station 
wagons and jeeps owned by Amer- 
ican airlines driving past battered 
carts pulled by pensive donkeys; 
men and boys on bicycles herd- 
ing sheep and cattle past banks 
and modern factories to the slaugh- 
ter pens; girls in slacks rubbing 
shoulders with old women in shawls. 
Sometimes little boys leaning against 
buildings still showing the scars of 
old wars ask Americans for “gum, 
chum.” There is a little red-haired 
girl named Tessie who considers this 
a waste of effort. When she spies an 
American, she asks: ‘‘ Will you give 
me five dollars, please?”’ 

The people of Limerick are getting 


| used to the Americans, and they are 


not backward about stating their 
opinions, particularly if an American 
is inclined to brag. There was the 
traveler from Texas who registered 
at a Limerick hotel and hired a 
horse-drawn carriage to take him 
about the city. By way of opening 
the small talk to which the Irish are 


The old men of Limerick make their own entertainment, which usually 
is reliving memories over a pint of stout. Denis Punch (left) and John 
Molloy prefer a pub to the chrome and leather of the Glentworth Hotel Bar. 


devoted the driver asked the Texan 
how he liked the hotel. 

“In Dallas,” replied the Texan, 
“we have hamburger stands bigger 
than any hotel here.” 

At that moment the driver was 
passing the city park, and in the 
park is a stone column sixty feet 
high. The Texan asked what it was. 

The driver flicked his horse. 
“That,” he said, “is a pepper shaker 
for your bleeding Texas hamburg- 
ers.” 

Limerick, like all Irish towns, has 
its characters. There is Mary Ryan— 
the same Mary Ryan who took the 
disparaging view of the old friend 
from Chicago. The children in her 
neighborhood whisper that she is a 
friend of the little people; that she 
knows the banshees by name and 
sometimes sings rowdy songs with 
them. Mary Ryan is too old and too 
wise to be bothered by such talk. 
She says her experiences with the 
little people are greatly exaggerated. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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See the Pacific Northwest, Shasta Route 


RETURN ANOTHER 


Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes 
approach California through four en- 
tirely different parts of America—Sunset 
Route via New Orleans and the ‘Old 
South, Golden State Route via the Mid- 
west and Southwest, Overland Route 
straight across mid-continent,and Shasta 
Route via the Pacific Northwest. 

By going to California on one Southern 
Pacific route and returning on another 
S.P. route, you see a different part of the 
United States each way. You actually see 
twice as much as you would by going 
and- returning the same way—for little 
or no extra rail fare. 

Go, for example, on our Sunset Route. 
See New Orleans, Houston,San Antonio, 
El] Paso and the Mexican Border coun- 


MAIL COUPON for full-color mF 


Four Scenic Routes guidebook. D. 
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Please send me, free, your 32-page guidebook 
illustrated with 62 natural color photographs. 
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try, Southern Arizona, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Return on our Shasta Route. 
See San Francisco, Mt. Shasta, Shasta 
Dam, Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 
Going you'll ride the faster Sunset 
Limited to Los Angeles. From-Los An- 
geles to San Francisco, one of the famous 
streamlined Daylights or the Lark. From 
San Francisco to Portland, the luxurious 
all-Pullman Cascade or money-saving 
Beaver. Return on a northern line. 


MORE STREAMLINERS COMING! 


This year new streamliners will join 
Southern Pacific’s fleet—the custom- 
built Shasta Daylight (San Francisco- 
Portland) and the Golden Rocket (Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles). Watch for them. 


J. McGanney, Dept. HY-4 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Under a lyrolean Eat 


Most Austrians, finds Mr. Bemelmans, are unchanged 


by the war and are still sentimental and affectionate 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


‘| wish I had brought my maid along,” 

said a young woman with a Texas accent. 
She moved the nipple of a bottle to the face of 
an infant in her arms which impatiently kicked 
legs stuck in woolen socks embroidered with 
Alpine motifs. 

A girl sitting opposite the young mother rum- 
maged in a Swiss bon voyage basket and pro- 
duced an orange. She pushed back her sleeves 
and began to peel the orange, grimacing as if 
already she had dripped juice on her dress. She 
nodded and said, ‘So do I, Evelyn.” A moment 


later the baby attached itself to the bottle, made 
fists of its hands and swallowed with its eyes 
closed. 

The orange eater chewed slices of the fruit, 
now and then delicately catching the pulp in 
the hollow of her palm and placing it into a 
brown paper bag. She looked pensively at the 
village of Kiisnacht and also at its inverted and 
chromatic reflection which the waters of the 
lake of Ziirich presented to passengers on the 
Arlberg Express from three different angles as 
the train, leaning in a wide curve, headed to- 
ward Buchs and the tracks into Austria. 


Illustrations by the Author 
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The two women occupied the window seats of 
a first-class compartment of the train section 
reserved for the military, their dependents, and 
for civilians attached to the occupation forces. 
The two ladies, I learned, were members of 
Vienna’s Dependent Colony, and were the 
wives of a corporal and a first sergeant. They 
were returning from a vacation in Switzerland. 

“They sure are the perfect servants,” said 
the one named Evelyn. ‘‘ Now take my Rudolf. 
I don’t know what I’d do without him—he’s our 
man-servant, you know—and he complains all 
day that he hasn’t enough to do, because Anna 
doesn’t allow him in the kitchen and Hilde 
doesn’t want him to touch the rooms. So he 
works in the garden and washes the car, and he 
takes Johnny in the park, and evenings he 
teaches Joe how to play the guitar and sing 
Viennese songs.” 

“Don’t you love them?” said the other, 
whose name, it seemed, was Lilly. ‘‘They’re so 
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The groups of French tourists arrive in the valley at Langen, and are brought up the mountain to Lech in sight-seeing automobiles. 


gemiillich—know what I mean, part of the 
family. Now you try and find anybody in the 
States who'd work for you twelve hours a day 
including Sundays, and in their free hours teach 
you guitar.” 

“You try and find anybody in the States to 
work for you, period,” said Evelyn. “And the 
way they say, ‘Bille schin, gniéidige Frau’ and 
‘Danke schin, gniidige Frau.” 

“What does gniidige Frau mean?” asked 
Lilly, looking up slowly and smiling. 

““Gracious lady,’” said Evelyn. “My Rudy 
also says, ‘Kiiss die Hand, gniidige Frau?’ which 
means ‘May I kiss your hand, gracious lady?” 

“Oh, they’re the most charming people in the 
world,” said Lilly. ‘My Ferdinand must get up 
around five every morning because the house is 
warm at seven; and on Sunday he brings break- 
fast up to us, always smiling— Viennese coffee, 
you know—cooked with an egg in it, foamy — 
and brioches that our Fanny makes especially 
for us.” 

“Does your Ferdinand play some instru- 
ment?” 

“Certainly. He plays the concertina.” 
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The baby finished his bottle, and the ladies 
snuggled into their corners. The shadows of the 
telegraph poles flitted over their faces as the 
train ran out of Switzerland. 


Gemiitlichkeit, Guitars and Zithers 


It is true that the Austrian servants get up 
early, are charming and make themselves part 
of the family. Most of them sing as they work. 
And there are few maids, gardeners, or other 
average Austrians who do not own a musical 
instrument. Some are real virtuosi on the violin, 
the cello, the piano or the flute. Even the less 
gifted Austrian is accomplished on the guitar, 
the zither, the accordion or at least the con- 
certina. With eyes closed, they play on these 
simple instruments the slow and melancholy 
ballads that praise Vienna, the Viennese, the 
lovely landscapes. The lyrics of some songs pro- 
claim a homely, frugal and good philosophy. 

There is no martial note in any of those songs, 
no nationalism, no marching tempo; but there is 
a pride in being an Austrian and particularly a 
Viennese. Woven into these Lieder are the blue 
Danube, a green bench on father’s grave, grand- 
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mother, an old clock, the tower of the church of 
St. Stefan, girls, love and the young, heady 
wine that is called “The Heurige,” and is pro- 
duced in the small vineyards around Vienna. 
The words are tender and the diminutive is 
used always. “House,” which is “Haus,” be- 
comes “ Hiauserl.” “ Alley,”” which is “Gasse,” 
becomes ‘“‘Gasserl’’; and “Wine,” which is 
“Wein,” becomes ‘ Weinderl.” ‘‘ Vienna,” in 
German, is ‘ Wien,” but the sound of that is 
too hard for the true Viennese, and he has 
changed it to “ Wean.” 

The true Weaner is able to drink unbeliev- 
able amounts of his favorite Weinderl and still 
find his way about. Testimony to this fact is 
found in a current popular song, which may be 
freely translated: 


You can blindfold me and take me away; 
I'll find my way back to my favorite cafe. 


The words of another song illustrate the Aus- 
trian’s plain philosophy: 


Bad wine doesn’t improve with the finest label, 
and a small goulash doesn’t grow bigger on the 
best-set table. 
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The old peasants are inquisitive, listening alertly and observing with small, wisé eyes. They speak as carefully as they spend money. 


And these, the words of a third song hit, indicate 
his pride: 


A genuine Viennese is a 

Man who doesn’t need a visa . . « 

Why should he ever want lo go away .. . 
There is no place on earth so gay. 


If the bulldog is representative of the English- 
man then the average Austrian is like the cocker 
spaniel, helplessly affectionate and sentimental. 
Most Austrians are happy to be what they are. 
Some of them, however, regret the outcome of 
the war and would like to be part of the Reich. 
Here and there you see a man who cultivates, 
in silent protest against his fate, the kind of 
mustache and forelock that Adolf Hitler af- 
fected. If I were looking for the former Fuehrer 
I'd hang around Braunau, where he came from, 
the region in which his cast of features is com- 
mon. The Fuehrer, you will remember, was not 
a German, but an Austrian. 

All Austrians, therefore, are not guitar and 


zither players, singers of sentimental songs, or . 


peaceful and gay citizens who look up at the 
tower of St. Stefan with wine-dimmed eyes. A 


good many have played other tunes in the re- 
cent past. They are back now, speaking again 
the old soft dialect an octave below the sharp, 
clipped speech that was fashionable awhile ago, 
and they all tell you now that they had nothing 
to do with the Nazis. Even the director of the 
greatest Austrian combine, the Hermann Goer- 
ing works, bleats that his office and huge salary 
were forced on him. 


A Paradise for Civil Servants 


There is a peculiar rain that falls in the Alps, 
a slow drumming of large, glycerine-like drops 
that slide diagonally past the surface of the 
window of the train and run off hastily at the 
frame, the way pearls are spilled from a broken 
string. 

The train stopped and a customs guard came 
in. He was wearing the gray, green-frogged uni- 
form of Austria, and he had a face like Fritz 
Kreisler’s. He smiled, bowed, and touched the 
visor of his cap with the finger tips of his right 
hand. 

In a pleasant conversational tone he asked 
if anybody had Austrian currency or other 
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contraband on his person or in his bag- 
gage. The negative shaking of all the heads in 
the compartment satisfied him, so he smiled 
again, said good-by, closed the door carefully 
as he backed out, and was gone. There, by the 
grace-of God, unchang2d by Anschluss, war and 
occupation, exactly as he had always been, was 
the Austrian civil servant. 

If good Americans go to Paris when they die, 
then Austria should be the Valhalla for all the 
world’s deserving civil servants. The govern- 
ment functionary here is happy and held in high 
esteem. Austrians have a great respect for their 
public institutions. In them, through carefully 
paced stages of promotion, the best of public 
dignitaries march upward and come to their 
fullest flowering in the fauleuils of various min- 
istries, with lovely titles attached to their 
names. There are privy councilors, ministerial 
councilors, Regierungsréle and Oberregierungs- 
rate. Even in the lower brackets there is re- 
ward in such interesting titles as that of ““Spritz- 
enschlauchschleudermeister,” an official in charge 
of fire hoses in the Viennese Fire Department, 
a subdivision of the Austrian Bureau of Public 
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The groups of French tourists arrive in the valley at Langen, and are brought up the mountain to Lech in sight-seeing automobiles. 


gemiillich—know what I mean, part of the 
family. Now you try and find anybody in the 
States who’d work for you twelve hours a day 
including Sundays, and in their free hours teach 
you guitar.” 

“You try and find anybody in the States to 
work for you, period,” said Evelyn. “And the 
way they say, ‘Bille schién, gniidige Frau’ and 
“Danke schin, gniidige Frau.’” 

“What does gniidige Frau mean?” asked 
Lilly, looking up slowly and smiling. 

““Gracious lady,’” said Evelyn. “My Rudy 
also says, ‘Kiiss die Hand, gniidige Frau?’ which 
means ‘May I kiss your hand, gracious lady?” 

“Oh, they’re the most charming people in the 
world,” said Lilly. “My Ferdinand must get up 
around five every morning because the house is 
warm at seven; and on Sunday he brings break- 
fast up to us, always smiling— Viennese coffee, 
you know—cooked with an egg in it, foamy — 
and brioches that our Fanny makes especially 
for us.” 

“Does your Ferdinand play some instru- 
ment?” 

“Certainly. He plays the concertina.” 
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The baby finished his bottle, and the ladies 
snuggled into their corners. The shadows of the 
telegraph poles flitted over their faces as the 
train ran out of Switzerland. 


Gemiitlichkeit, Guitars and Zithers 


It is true that the Austrian servants get up 
early, are charming and make themselves part 
of the family. Most of them sing as they work. 
And there are few maids, gardeners, or other 
average Austrians who do not own a musical 
instrument. Some are real virtuosi on the violin, 
the cello, the piano or the flute. Even the less 
gifted Austrian is accomplished on the guitar, 
the zither, the accordion or at least the con- 
certina. With eyes closed, they play on these 
simple instruments the slow and melancholy 
ballads that praise Vienna, the Viennese, the 
lovely landscapes. The lyrics of some songs pro- 
claim a homely, frugal and good philosophy. 

There is no martial note in any of those songs, 
no nationalism, no marching tempo; but there is 
a pride in being an Austrian and particularly a 
Viennese. Woven into these Lieder are the blue 
Danube, a green bench on father’s grave, grand- 
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mother, an old clock, the tower of the church of 
St. Stefan, girls, love and the young, heady 
wine that is called “The Heurige,” and is pro- 
duced in the small vineyards around Vienna. 
The words are tender and the diminutive is 
used always. “House,” which is “Haus,” be- 
comes “ Hiuserl.”’ ‘Alley,’ which is “Gasse,” 
becomes ‘‘Gasserl’’; and “Wine,” which is 
“Wein,” becomes ‘‘ Weinderl.”” ‘‘ Vienna,” in 
German, is ‘ Wien,”’ but the sound of that is 
too hard for the true Viennese, and he has 
changed it to “ Wean.” 

The true Weaner is able to drink unbeliev- 
able amounts of his favorite Weinderl and still 
find his way about. Testimony to this fact is 
found in a current popular song, which may be 
freely translated: 


You can blindfold me and take me away; 
I'll find my way back to my favorite cafe. 
The words of another song illustrate the Aus- 
trian’s plain philosophy: 


Bad wine doesn’t improve with the finest label, 
and a small goulash doesn’t grow bigger on the 
best-set table. 








The old peasants are inquisitive, listening alertly and observing with small, wisé eyes. They speak as carefully as they spend money. 


And these, the words of a third song hit, indicate 
his pride: 


A genuine Viennese is a 

Man who doesn’t need a visa . . . 

Why should he ever want to goaway .. . 
There is no place on earth so gay. 


If the bulldog is representative of the English- 
man then the average Austrian is like the cocker 
spaniel, helplessly affectionate and sentimental. 
Most Austrians are happy to be what they are. 
Some of them, however, regret the outcome of 
the war and would like to be part of the Reich. 
Here and there you see a man who cultivates, 
in silent protest against his fate, the kind of 
mustache and forelock that Adolf Hitler af- 
fected. If I were looking for the former Fuehrer 
I'd hang around Braunau, where he came from, 
the region in which his cast of features is com- 
mon. The Fuehrer, you will remember, was not 
a German, but an Austrian. 

All Austrians, therefore, are not guitar and 


zither players, singers of sentimental songs, or . 


peaceful and gay citizens who look up at the 
tower of St. Stefan with wine-dimmed eyes. A 


good many have played other tunes in the re- 
cent past. They are back now, speaking again 
the old soft dialect an octave below the sharp, 
clipped speech that was fashionable awhile ago, 
and they all tell you now that they had nothing 
to do with the Nazis. Even the director of the 
greatest Austrian combine, the Hermann Goer- 
ing works, bleats that his office and huge salary 
were forced on him. 


A Paradise for Civil Servants 


There is a peculiar rain that falls in the Alps, 
a slow drumming of large, glycerine-like drops 
that slide diagonally past the surface of the 
window of the train and run off hastily at the 
frame, the way pearls are spilled from a broken 
string. 

The train stopped and a customs guard came 
in. He was wearing the gray, green-frogged uni- 
form of Austria, and he had a face like Fritz 
Kreisler’s. He smiled, bowed, and touched the 
visor of his cap with the finger tips of his right 
hand. 

In a pleasant conversational tone he asked 
if anybody had Austrian currency or other 
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Safety which is, in turn, attached to the Minis- 


"try of the Interior. 

* ~ As dough is to the baker, as the mouse to the 

* gat, so is the “Akt” to the Austrian official. 

: Der Akt (it is masculine) is a folder containing 

f an official document. The portefeuille in which 

Der Akt, or Die Akten, in case there is more than 

one Akt, are kept, is the most important piece 

~ of equipment of any Austrian official. It is 
talled Die Aklentasche. 
‘Please hand me that folder” is “* Biile reichen 
Sie mir diesen Akt, Herr Kollege,” for an official 
always says ‘‘ Herr Colleague” when addressing 
another official. 

- The Austrian civil servant is expert in the 
agrecable exercise of handing Aklen from one 
desk to another. And these folders, stained with 
the fingermarks of antechamber functionaries, 
eventually arrive under the beards and meer- 
schaum pipes of the privy councilors who are 
masters of delay and indecision disguised as de- 
liberation. Under their care the Aklen are 
carefully aged, like bottles of rare wine. 


The Austrian Drama is an endless succession | 


of Akien that have been handed on. and of offi- 


Christmas, an amnesty for all ex-party members 
except the archcriminals; that the barbed wire 
should be torn down and the barracks aban- 
doned. In one of the Aklen is the sane proposal 
to punish those who were active in the party 
with the levy of an extra-stiff tax, but to let 
them return to the life of the community. 

Sometimes revenge is taken with humor. 
There is a former Austrian Lohengrin whose 
first-tenor voice enchanted the Fuehrer at Bay- 
reuth. He belonged to a group who were not 
active in the Nazi movement, but who were 
members of the party. When answering your 
question concerning their former status, they 
love to use the phrase, ‘‘Jch war von der Partei 
gedulded,”” which means, “I was tolerated by 
the party.” 

This Wagnerian artist was punished by being 
demoted to yodeling and singing in Tyrolean 
hats and leather shorts, with an Alpine ensemble 
that tours the province of Lower Austria. On 
special occasions his manager allows him to 
sing as an encore Ridi Pagliacci or an aria from 
Aida which isas appreciated in taverns as it once 
was at the Feslenielhaus in Salzbure. 


contraband on his person or in his bag- 
gage. The negative shaking of all the heads in 
the compartment satisfied him, so he smiled 
again, said good-by, closed the door carefully 
as he backed out, and was gone. There, by the 
grace-of God, unchang2d by Anschluss, war and 
occupation, exactly as he had always been, was 
the Austrian civil servant. 

If good Americans go to Paris when they die, 
then Austria should be the Valhalla for all the 
world’s deserving civil servants. The govern- 
ment functionary here is happy and held in high 
esteem. Austrians have a great respect for their 
public institutions. In them, through carefully 
paced stages of promotion, the best of public 
dignitaries march upward and come to their 
fullest flowering in the fauteuils of various min- 
istries, with lovely titles attached to their 
names. There are privy councilors, ministerial 
councilors, Regierungsraéte and Oberregierungs- 
rate. Even in the lower brackets there is re- 
ward in such interesting titles as that of “Spritz- 
enschlauchschleudermeister,”’ an official in charge 
of fire hoses in the Viennese Fire Department, 
a subdivision of the Austrian Bureau of Public 
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gent. I would have been satisfied to find its ad- 
ministration proper and correct, even if dull. 
There is no need for me to say how it is achieved, 
because the good thing about it is that it works 
quietly, and is evident only in its results. I ob- 
served these results in Lech, a village on top of 
the Arlberg. 

The village of Lech, like all Austrian moun- 
tain resorts, is built around the Catholic church. 
There are several comfortable inns along its 
main thoroughfare and a turbulent mountain 
stream, also called the Lech, rushes noisily 
through the valley. Its water is a bluish, opaque 
color that is called “glacier milk.” Halfway up 
the mountains that surround the village stand 
broad, low, peasant houses most of which are 
three hundred years old. Inside them, in rooms 
paneled with exquisitely hand-carved wood, you 
find romantic-looking, bearded and somewhat 
musty old peasants, who gaze out their tiny 
windows and prophesy the weather according 
to the rheumatic twitching of their toes. In the 
winter they are entitled to the place of honor in 
the home, a bench built around an oven which 
is wood-fired fram ontside and ic never allawed 
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““The foxes can easily be recognized, as they are wearing Tyrolean hats. Those who find them and bring in the hats will receive prizes.’ 


Hardly had the old father crossed the drawbridge when a young man appeared riding a horse made of a broom and a cardboard cut-out. 
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ety which is, in turn, attached to the Minis- 
try of the Interior. 
~ As dough is to the baker, as the mouse to the 
eat, so is the ‘‘Akt” to the Austrian official. 
Der Akt (it is masculine) is a folder containing 


a an official document. The portefeuille in which 
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Der Akl, or Die Akten, in case there is more than 


~ one Aki, are kept, is the most important piece 


~ of equipment of any Austrian official. It is 


"galled Die Aktentasche. 


" Please hand me that folder” is “ Bitte reichen 
Sie mir diesen Akt, Herr Kollege,” for an official 
always says ‘‘Herr Colleague” when addressing 


another official. 


The Austrian civil servant is expert in the 
agrecable exercise of handing Aklen from one 
desk to another. And these folders, stained with 
the fingermarks of antechamber functionaries, 
eventually arrive under the beards and meer- 
schaum pipes of the privy councilors who are 
masters of delay and indecision disguised as de- 
liberation. Under their care the Aktien are 
carefully aged, like bottles of rare wine. 


The Austrian Drama is an endless succession — 


of Akien that have been handed on, and of offi- 
cials who have been a polite, honest, decorative 
and inadequate company of men. They are like 
officials of most other countries, only more so, 
and perfected. The tragedy is that Austria can’t 
afford them since the Hapsburgs’ glory faded. 

However, they have a melancholy humor and 
a philosophic hindsight. A former Ministerial- 
ral, who lent his talents to the aggressor and 
claims that he co-operated in very sloppy fashion 
and thereby really hindered evil, now works as 
night porter in a second-class tavern in Inns- 
bruck. He sees things clearer today, without his 
monocle, and sums up the catastrophe by say- 
ing, “ Ya, bitt’ schén, everything would have 
been all right, except that once again we licked 
the wrong boots.”’ And he added, ‘‘ But then, 
dear sir, at the time we were given no choice— 
they were the only ones offered tous. The British 
Government will bear me out—Mr. Chamber- 
lain wasasked to lick them too.”’ Some ex-Minis- 
lerialriitte are chopping wood now, others are 
working on the railroad. Ex-privy councilors and 
supreme-court judges are to be found construct- 
ing buildings, or engaged in even less dignified 
pursuits. Walking along a road under repair, 
one is not surprised to hear the laborers con- 
versing like this: “Please, Herr Oberregierungs- 
ral, will you have the kindness to hand me that 
shovel?” and the Herr Colleague answers, 
“With the greatest of pleasure, your Excel- 
lency.” 

In contrast, the soft fauteuils of the Minis- 
tries are occupied by men whose rough voices 
you hear shouting the Austrian equivalent of 
“Hey, Joe, hand me that folder.” Now in these 
seats, but quickly getting accustomed to them, 
are the former inmates of concentration camps. 
Now it is their turn to play cops, to put their 
erstwhile enemies behind the wire, to drive 
around on extra gas coupons. It is their turn to 
lean back in plush opera boxes, to promote and 
demote, and let the Aklen age in the old archives. 

’ A great many of the high officials who spent 
time in concentration camps are now repaying 
those who put them there. However, the gen- 
eral feeling is that there should be by next 


Christmas, an amnesty for all ex-party members 
except the archcriminals; that the barbed wire 
should be torn down and the barracks aban- 
doned. In one of the Aklen is the sane proposal 
to punish those who were active in the party 
with the levy of an extra-stiff tax, but to let 
them return to the life of the community. 

Sometimes revenge is taken with humor. 
There is a former Austrian Lohengrin whose 
first-tenor voice enchanted the Fuehrer at Bay- 
reuth. He belonged to a group who were not 
active in the Nazi movement, but who were 
members of the party. When answering your 
question concerning their former status, they 
love to use the phrase, ‘‘Jch war von der Partei 
gedulded,” which means, “I was tolerated by 
the party.” 

This Wagnerian artist was punished by being 
demoted to yodeling and singing in Tyrolean 
hats and leather shorts, with an Alpine ensemble 
that tours the province of Lower Austria. On 
special occasions his manager allows him to 
sing as an encore Ridi Pagliacci or an aria from 
Aida which is as appreciated in taverns as it once 
was at the Festspielhaus in Salzburg. 

Near the village of Langen, where I got off 
the Arlberg Express, is a prison compound. 


**In me,”’ said the count, “you behold the only 
decent-living Hungarian in the whole world.” 


Every day a former Nazi bully was led from the 
wire enclosure by his guard and marched along 
a brook where he had to bend and pluck for- 
get-me-nots for the French sweetheart of the 
prison commandant. 


The French Occupation 


Before going abroad I said to myself that 
whenever I came upon a happy scene, when- 
ever I found the flame of hope burning, no mat- 
ter how weakly, I would do all I could to reveal 
it. I found it burning brightiy in Tyrol, despite 
the winds of occupation. 

What I saw of the French occupation of Ty- 
rol impressed me as being civilized and intelli- 
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gent. I would have been satisfied to find its ad- 
ministration proper and correct, even if dull. 
There is no need for me to say how it is achieved, 
because the good thing about it is that it works 
quietly, and is evident only in its results. I ob- 
served these results in Lech, a village on top of 
the Arlberg. 

The village of Lech, like all Austrian moun- 
tain resorts, is built around the Catholic church. 
There are several comfortable inns along its 
main thoroughfare and a turbulent mountain 
stream, also called the Lech, rushes noisily 
through the valley. Its water is a bluish, opaque 
color that is called ‘glacier milk.”’ Halfway up 
the mountains that surround the village stand 
broad, low, peasant houses most of which are 
three hundred years old. Inside them, in rooms 
paneled with exquisitely hand-carved wood, you 
find romantic-looking, bearded and somewhat 
musty old peasants, who gaze out their tiny 
windows and prophesy the weather according 
to the rheumatic twitching of their toes. In the 
winter they are entitled to the place of honor in 
the home, a bench built around an oven which 
is wood-fired from outside and is never allowed 
to cool until spring. The old peasants are in- 
quisitive, listening alertly and observing with 
small, wise eyes. They suck a long time at their 
pipes and think before they comment, uttering 
their words as carefully as they spend their 
money. 

They have committed themselves to few 
things outside their religion, and some of them 
not even to that. The young are clear-eyed and 
pleasure-loving, and all can dance with extraor- 
dinary agility. The girls are ardent children of 
nature; and frequently their gaiety and the 
shortness of their skirts are made subjects of 
sermons by the local priest. The men are good 
hunters and like to fish. Most of them are 
athletic, and some are reliable skiing instructors 
in the winter. There are also city people who 
have moved up to Lech and become the victims 
of unscrupulous architects who have built for 
them a dwelling known as a Schwyzerhiusli. 

This is a cuckoo-clock type house burdened 
with. jig-saw balconies, and with birds and 
flowers painted on its shutters. The ladies who 
live in these cute chalets usually wear dirndls 
and, it so happens, they ar2 the only people ex- 
cepting professional entertainers that I have 
ever heard yodel. 

Among other residents, there are the Catholic 
priest, who guards the peasants’ morals and also 
dabbles in politics, the priest’s housekeeper, and 
a doctor who specializes in setting broken bones 
and who, during the winter, gets a good volume 
of business from the advanced skiing slopes. 
There is a baker, a manufacturer of cheeses, a 
butcher, a sawmill operator and a smith; 
several shepherds, an idle gendarme, a post- 
mistress, a_ letter-carrier, a combination 
plumber-mechanic, a tailor and a shoemaker. 
In addition there are a few people who live off 
the tourists, such as various hotel employees, 
mountain guides, chauffeurs of the sight-seeing 
buses, teamsters and coachmen. And there is a 
vender of beauty creams, sunglasses and picture 
post cards. 

The French occupation forces in this still 
valley, under Gen. Emile-Marie Bethourt 
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when I was there, seem. to be totally 
absent. During a month’s stay I did 
not see one man in uniform. General 
Bethourt, in an effort to encourage 
understanding and friendship, has ar- 
ranged for groups of French tourists, 
the members of a society called 
“* Travail et Tourisme,” to visit Tyrol. 

These people were all poorly 
dressed and their luggage consisted 
of one or two worn and bursting 
valises of fiber or imitation leather. 
The shoes of the women were in- 
adequate for the terrain, and when 
they read the program tacked on the 
wall in the lobby of the Gasthof 
Post, they became frightened. 

In these announcements the mem- 
bers of the society are always re- 
ferred to as the “adherents,” and 
here is the program for their first 
day at Lech: 

NOTICE 
Program for Friday, the thirtieth Aug- 
gust, 1946: 


Group A. Excursion to a prairie on 
the Valluga, the highest mountain be- 
tween Vorarlberg and Tyrol. Leave 
Friday morning at 6:45 and return to- 
ward evening. The guide is Herr Wolf. 
Necessary equipment: Hobnail boots, 
waterproof jacket and pullover. 


The innkeepers and guides lent 
the adherents all the extra pairs of 
boots they had, but many hikers still 
were without appropriate shoes. So 
the shoemaker of Lech started a new 
business by renting out his entire 
stock of hobnail boots. From this 
excursion, the adherents came back 
almost dead. Nevertheless, another 
diversion awaited them for the next 
day. The following item was on the 
bulletin board: 

Notice 


Program for Saturday, the thirty-first 
August, 1946: 


Group A. In the morning: A light 
promenade in the forests between Lech 
and Zurs. We leave at 9:45 and are 
back for lunch. 


In the afternoon: A game for all 
groups—La Chasse au Renard. 


In the forests around Lech there is 
hidden a family of foxes who for some 
timé have disgusted the peasants of this 
region with their evil deeds. The adher- 
ents are requested to help us hunt these 
foxes. The hunt will start around two in 
the afternoon. The foxes can easily be 
recognized as they are wearing Tyrolean 
hats. Those who find them and bring in 
the hats will receive prizes. The rules of 
the game will be explained before the de- 
parture for the forest. The adherents are 
again requested to wear the most solid 
shoes for this hunt. 


In the evening: Hunt ball and 
distribution of prizes. 


In aluscioun creare-rvoio¥ant Linen-lihe dabric— 
with the nessat Long Linen! Colors ane Mach, | nr ? 
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a mountain, and the adherents came 
At fine stores everywhere. For store nearest you, writes 


back staggering. 
At about one o’clock the Tyrolean 
TOWNFIELD, 1410 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N:Y. | cuides, in their green hats, wandered 


“ning a trip 
around the — 
world or a week- 
end jaunt, take 
along “The Travel- 
ers Companion". 
‘Compact and prac-: 
tical with special com- 
partments for pass- 
ports, photos, landing, — 
luggage, other cards, rail- 
road tickets, American 
and foreign bills, 
In fine pigskin. About $10 
_ «At your favorite travel shop or write. 
SCHNEIDER LEATHER PRODUCTS CO. 
21 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK |, N. ¥. 


TRAVEL 


4 PLANE 


USE THE 1947 


LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE ww 
TRAVEL ATLAS 


Included for the first time: 

...Complete Bus Maps of North America. 

.-+ Motels and Motor Courts. 

Also revised: 

.- Over 20,000 Hotels with rates and number 

of rooms. 

..- Railway Distance Maps. 

... Rand McNally 2-color Highway Maps. 

..- Airlines Map for 1947. 

... Towns, Counties, Railroads serving them, 
populations and local points of interest. 

Large page size 1134 x 15%. 

72nd edition. 278 pages. 

Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Iil. 

oon One Copy of the 1947 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $50 


(0 Check enclosed. [J Please bill me- 





When stiff winds blow up and white 
caps begin to form, you can feel as 
safe as at home in a rocking chair — 
with a good boat, not overloaded 
«-.a dependable motor that will 
see you through... and a Ta-pat- 
co Life-Save Vest... you can Play 
on Water and Play Safe. 


START ‘EM YOUNG —=>>— 
in SAFETY 


Take your youngsters on your 
next trip — for health and fun. 
No worry — they’re safe in 

STAY-A-FLOAT 
made of the same fine Kapok as 
adult vests. Patented between- 


the-legs straps prevent slipping 
Or coming off. 


a 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE co, 
Greenfield, Ohio 
CANADIAN BRANCH — CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


up into the forest and, as I later de- 
termined, hid themselves in the most 
comfortable moss-carpet retreats. 
Protected by the coloration of their 


faded clothes, they slept or digested 


their Vienna schnitzels and plum 
dumplings until, just before dinner- 
time, they allowed themselves to be 
discovered by the exhausted adher- 
ents.of Travail et Tourisme. 

The prizes were chapeauz Tiroliens, 
pipes, and other souvenirs. Nothing 
makes the adherents of Travail ef 
Tourisme happier than the chance to 
dress up as Austrian mountaineers, 
or merely to wear a Tyrolean hat. 

At the end of two weeks the tour- 
ists are bronzed, know several words 
of German, and promenade in their 
rented hobnail boots with ease and 
not as if they were walking through 
a tar pit. 

To terminate the vacation there is 


always a soirée d'adieu, given in the. 


largest local hall, the Tannhof. For 
this event the room is decorated 
with pine boughs, and a four-piece 
orchestra plays for dancing. The vil- 
lagers sit amongst the members of 
Travail et Tourisme, from which the 
talent for the entertainment is re- 
cruited. There is an air of great ex- 
pectancy, as theater up here is rare. 

The night I witnessed the farewell 
party a child in native costume, the 
daughter of the innkeeper Moosbrug- 
ger, sat on the piano and started the 
entertainment by playing a Tyrolean 
song on a concertina. Next an old 
Frenchman, Professeur Honoraire 
Matthieu Guthex, who was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies and spoke the 
native language, walked to the cen- 
ter of the room wearing five hats, the 
topmost of which was an old lady’s 
straw decorated with many small 
bright flowers. The professor waited 
for silence and then said: 

““ Meine Damen und Herren— Mes- 
dames et Messieurs—” and continu- 
ing first in German, then in French, 
he explained that there was about to 
be presented a play, without words. 

“First, however, we must make 
the scenery,” he continued, and took 
off the topmost hat, the one with 
flowers. He walked to the right 
side of the room, bent down, and 
placed the hat on the floor. He 
picked a flower from it and said, 
“This is the garden.” He walked to 
the exact center, took the rest of the 
hats off his head and placed them so 
they formed the corners of a square. 

“This represents a castle,” said 
the professor and, pointing at the 
first hat, he assigned to it the role of 
the drawbridge over the moat; the 
second hat was a tower, the third 
represented a wall, and the fourth 
the bedroom of a young girl. 

“Now for the actors,” said the 

(Continued on Page 140) 


| follow the trend. 


friend 4: 


WINGS SHIRT 


for me! 


Take it from me—the guys in my set are sold 

on Wings shirts in Dan River's crisp Prince Oxford cloth 
And I'm with ‘em all the way! Why not ._. 

when we can count on Wings for fit for quality 
for wear? Why not when we can pay a tiny teb 


and get that ‘million dollar’ look? 





If you like sun bathing, take a two-piece sunsuit, but skirt yourself at the 
city limits. Bermuda dowagers, Hamilton police, are pained at bare knees. 


= 


At Coral Beach, away from the bustle of downtown bicycle traffic, leg 
are not against the law, so tan tastefully. Carolyn Schnurer design. 


Nou cant g0 Dare in Bermuda 


What to wear where visitors are fined for indecent ex- 


posure and only decorous tourist dollars are welcomed 


by MARCIA WILSON 


R A SEMI-TROPICAL ISLAND where the April 
| uel slants warmly down on golden coral 
beaches, one thinks of clothes in terms of a 
maximum of sun, a minimum of fuss: trim 
shorts and halter, terse swimsuits, a backless 
formal . . . that’s all. 

But not for Bermuda. Attire both seemly and 
comely for vacation in Bermuda requires strict 
attention to propriety. ‘Indecent exposure” is 
strictly against the law in Hamilton, the main 
city of theisland. Just what constitutes indecency 
varies with the size and shape of the person 
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exposed, the implication being that what Miss 
America may get away with, her plump girl 
friend, or her mother, may be fined for. Well- 
dressed and tactful tourists in Bermuda have 
covered midriffs, invisible knees and shoulders 
which appear only at the time and the place 
deemed suitable. 

British-descended islanders are not, they ex- 
plain, stuffy about these regulations. Not at 
all. Only once or twice a year do they actually 
make arrests for immodesty. Then a small item 
is allowed to go out for publication in American 
newspapers to serve as a warning to future 
tourists who might, even at that moment, be 
dreaming of strolling through Hamilton in a 
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scanty swoonsuit. Bermudians, concerned over 
inflation in the U.S.A., have a horror of their 
home becoming a Coney Island. The discreet 
arrest item, they hope, may also serve as 
encouragement to the “better sort” of 
tourist who might be pondering the idea 
of skipping the next board of directors meeting 
and steaming down to Bermuda in the family 
yacht. 

The Bermudians have another law to pro- 
mote modest dressing. It is the Innkeepers Act. 
This discourages coatless gentlemen and ladics 
wearing shorts or slacks from entering a club 


Photographs by Jean Hollyman 
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Vacation glamour should' be packable, practical. In Bermuda it should charm without shock. Photographed 
at Leamington Cave, a basic dinner dress of rayon jersey, designed by Ceil Chapman. Gold kid belt by Vogue. 
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One may go briefest on the beach, 


but this knit wool suit tans every 
place a lady really should, natives 
feel. Tourists wear two-piecers 


anyway. Carolyn Schnurer. 








is Minimum coverage for after dark: A fine cotton print with a matching 
stole to slip over your shoulders if eyebrows go up. Dress by McMullen. 


Be oT 


Peery 


For tennis, traditional white: A short, shell-buttoned dress of cotton 
piqué with matching shorts. Dress by McMullen; visor by Betmar. 





A classic cotton, a bright scarf, dresses you for anything ’til dinner- 
time, even exploring a lighthouse. Dress, Clare McCardell; Scarf, Echo. 


For bicycling: Corduroy culottes—happy choice to go with Scottish 
cashmere sweaters tourists buy in Bermuda. Culottes by Korday. 
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Waterlot Inn’s famous owner, Claudia Darrell, welcomes a model. 
You'll want a light wrap such as this lined, wool jersey topper that 
pairs with dress below, right. Adler and Adler; sandals by Capezio. 


o~ 


Pa 


Take one city-bred outfit for arrival and departure. The jacket to 
this wool suit doubles as separate topper. The hat is squashable; the 
leather bag is stout and roomy. Matlin suit; Madcaps hat; Lesco bag. 


or bar in town. It empowers innkeepers to 
“accept or reject” guests as they choose. But 
Hamilton is modern now, and such regulations 


are streamlined. Instead of asking improperly 


dressed persons to leave, up-to-date innkeepers 
graciously offer a white jacket, neatly initialed 
with the name of the club or bar over the 
pocket. (And if one’s friends mistake him for 
the waiter, it serves him right.) As for ladies 
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wearing slacks—but ladies don’t wear slacks 
into Hamilton clubs. The signs at the entrances 
say they don’t. 

What to wear in Bermuda then, Bermu- 
dian version, consists of lightweight woolens, 
classic cottons, knee-length or skirted play- 
suits, a bathing suit (the water is about 68° 
year round, and it’s polite to dunk), a raincoat 
(you may buy a Cellophane one there if you 
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If you like sailing, fishing and long bicycle rides, include one rugged 
outfit. These sturdy drill pedal-pushers and matching jacket fill the bill. 
Pusher outfit by Korday; short-sleeved, rayon jersey shirt by Sacony. 










Formal dress is usually optional. A soft wool jersey, photographed 
at the Ace of Clubs, does everything from afternoon on if you like. 
It has a matching coat (above, left). 


Ensemble by Adler and Adler. 


haven’t room in your luggage), an afternoon 
frock and long or short dinner gowns (dressing 
for dinner is on the increase as big hotels re 
open), and a light wrap. 

It is quite possible to fit into Bermuda’s glow- 
ing landscape with a wardrobe that looks 1947 
and still covers your knees most of the time. 
Just remember, when in Bermuda, do as the 
Bermudians do—cover your midriff! THE END 
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RAWLINGS 


“Tin going to tell my husband 


Im in love with another man 


“I’m sure he suspects the truth already. 
He looks at me as if he knows I’m having 
an affair. 

“But I can’t help it. He just took me 
for granted. He hadn’t time for anything 
except his job. 

“The other man’s romantic. He re- 
members I’m a woman who needs the 
little compliments a husband forgets. 

“The other man tells me that my dress 
is lovely and that he likes the way I wear 
my hair. And his smiling little whistle at 


my sheer Artcraft stockings tells my 
heart that I am lovely . . . and loved. 

“It all began with my first pair of 
Artcrafts : . . 51 gauge, so beautifully 
sheer. They made me feel so lovely that 
I got this gown and hair-do I somehow 
hadn’t dared to wear before. 

“The change in me brought out that 
‘other man’ in my husband . . . the lover 
of our courtship days. Now my Art- 
crafts keep me feeling as lcvely as that 
‘other man’ keeps telling me | am!” 


WHY ARTCRAFT STOCKINGS MAKE YOU FEEL AS LOVELY AS YOU ARE! 


* With 51 GAUGE, Arteraft gives you unbe- 
lievable beauty and sheerness. 


* Parfum Imperiale, the fragrance that has 
enchanted two continents, lends its rare and 


lingering scent to these lovely, sheer stock- 
ings, 


¢ Pencil-line seams are especially designed 
for flattering calf contour. 


* Finally . . . each stocking is examined 
with such meticulous care that only 3 out 
of every 5 are judged fine enough to bear 


the Artcraft name. 


ARTCRAFT HOSIERY COMPANY, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK l, N. Y. 








It is Johnson that has made outboard motoring 
a family sport—with motors that perform as 
obligingly for women and children as for the 
master himself! The liquid smoothness of Per- 
fected Alternate Firing, Reverse, Ready-Pull 
Starter and other Johnson quality features make 
outboard motoring 100% FUN. Write for the 
1947 Sea-Horse Handy Chart. Sent free. Look 
for the mame of your Johnson Dealer under 
“Outboard Motors” in your classified phone book. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 900 Pershing Rd.,Waukegan, Ill. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSO 


SEA-HORSES 


JOHNSON MAKES SEA-HORSE MOTORS ONLY-NO OTHERS 


Now you can have all the advan- 
tages of single and automatic 
action in one simple fly reel— 
Champion’s 2-in-1 aluminum 
FLY CHAMP! As a manual reel it 
provides adjustable tension 
“drag” for smooth, silent strip- 
ping, plus free reel-in action that 
reduces wear. As an “automatic,” 


are high alloy aluminum, with 
special anodized black or green 
finish . . . other parts are stain- 
less, or hardened and rust- 
proofed steel. Trigger folds up 
flush with reel when not in use. 
Wool-rayon protective storage 
bag included. 

For the fly reel built to the spec- 


you control line take-in speed by 
fingering a convenient trigger— 
adding life to lure action, elimi- 
nating danger of tip breakage. 

The FLY CHAMP is as beauti- 
ful as it is practical—main parts 


ifications of champion fishermen 
—buy Champion’s FLY CHAMP! 
See it. Try it—at your dealers. 
Colorful literature free. Cham- 
pion Sports Equipment Co., 
103 N. Throop St., Chicago 22. 


The major complaint of tourists in Eire is the weather. Days go by in 
summer with scarcely any sun; winter days are short, with frequent rain, 
Ninety-year-old Patrick Cusack says, “Eire needs one hell of a big roof.” 


LIMERICK, EIRE 


(Continued from Page 85) 


“In all my life,” she says, “I’ve 
seen only three of the little people. 
Two elves and one brownie. The 
elves were charming and undoubtedly 
Irish. The brownie was a fussy, sour- 
smelling little fellow with a russet 
beard. I think he was English.” 

There is also Jim Hagerty, who 
explains that he has the “gift,” 
which means that he can foretell the 
future, a disquieting accomplishment 
in times like these. Jim Hagerty’s 
friends say that he predicted the 
start of the last war and the date of 
its end. Now he forecasts that the 
United States will come up this year 
with a fearful invention worse than 
the atom bomb. He thinks this in- 
vention will be a bomb shaped like 
a shovel. Further, he predicts that 
the United States will go to war in 
1964, probably with Russia. This, 
he says for a certainty, will be a 
shoo-in for the Americans, 


“You're a land of queer and 
mighty contraptions,” he says. “ My 
faith rests with America, and please 
tell that to your government.” 

The food in Limerick is not as 
varied as its people. Basically, the 
food is excellent. But the Irish lack 
sauces, and Irish chefs have never 
been distinguished for imagination. 
For breakfast, the traveler may 
obtain porridge or a dry cereal with 
milk, eggs with ham or bacon or 
sausage, tea or coffee or cocoa with 
toast and marmalade. 

It is good fare, but it ends there. 
The menu doesn’t change. It is no 
place for a man who likes his griddle 
cakes brought in on a flaming sword, 
and if a traveler wants orange juice, 
he had better bring his own oranges. 
To the newcomer, the coffee has a 
wry taste, and consequently most 
Americans learn to drink tea. An 
American who kept insisting on 
French toast for breakfast finally 
was told by the waitress, politely 
but decisively, that the menu hadn't 





In addition to curb markets where this woman shops, there are little 
stores which sell tea, tobacco, cakes, sausages, and plaster saints. Some 
shops are painted yellow and red, but shamrock-green predominates. 


(1) Trigger take-up is simple, 
easy. (2) Retains single- 
action reel advantages. (3) 
Parts easily accessible. (4) 
Service guaranteed for life. 









CHAMPION SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Mary Ryan is the oldest woman in Limerick—ninety-four years. Re- 
puted to be on friendly terms with “the little people,” she says, “In all 
my life I’ve seen only three of the little people, two elves and one brownie.” 


been changed in four years. She 


.made it clear that no immediate 


change was contemplated. 

For both lunch and dinner, the 
principal courses are beef and po- 
tatoes or mutton and potatoes. The 
other vegetables are likely to be 
cabbage and peas. There are plenty 
of steaks, usually cooked with onions 
and sometimes with fried .eggs on 
top; some are tender, some tough. 
A favorite dessert is ice cream with 
whipped cream over it. Many stores 
have on their walls placards stating: 
“Ice cream is good for your figure 
and makes you beautiful. It is also 
good for the Irish dairy farmer.” 

Drink in Limerick is almost as 
abundant as the food. Irish whisky, 
Seotch and brandy all cost about 
thirty cents a drink, but the Scotch 
and brandy often give out late in the 
evening. There is plenty of Irish 
whisky, and the best brands are mel- 
low with a smoky taste. The favorite 
drink among Irishmen is stout, the 
smooth dark brew which costs about 


fifteen cents a half pint in the hotel 
bars and is a few cents cheaper in the 
pubs. 

Miss Bridey Leahy, barmaid at 
the Cruises Hotel, sometimes urges 
her customers to drink it with their 
eyes shut. ‘The sight of a glass of 
stout makes a man’s mouth wa- 
ter,” she says, “and a wise man will 
not dilute it.” 

All bars are compelled by law to 
close at 10:30 at night. This results 
in a series of chronological migra- 
tions. In the hotel bars, the patrons 
are moved at 10:30 to the smoking 
room. The smoking room is an annex 
of the bar and looks like a barroom 
without a_ bar. 
served until 11:30. At this time 
everyone is cleared out except hotel 
guests and out-of-town travelers who 
may or may not be residents of the 
hotel. Those who have survived the 
two earlier eliminations then go to 
the semifinals in the lounge, a sort of 
enclosed lobby. Here drinks are 

(Continued on Page 142) 


Tom Powers is a Limerick jaunty driver. Jaunty is short for jaunting 
car, a two-wheeled, horse-drawn vehicle in which the passengers sit back 
to back on lengthwise seats with their feet on boards over the wheels. 


Here drinks are 
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Gre TRIP-AIDER™ 


The popular Trip-Aider* and the smaller companion bag, 
the Trip-Pal*, were designed to provide the little extra con- 
veniences so dear to the heart of the fastidious traveler: 
durability... compactness... lightweight ...neatness...adjustable 


packing space... simplicity... appearance ...and speed. 


The Trip-Aider’ will conveniently hold your complete 
traveling wardrobe in perfect order...and below airplane 
weight requirements. 

*Patent Pend. 
QUALITY 


Luggage 
SINCE 1870 
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DOXA WATCH AGENCY, INC., 






580 Fifth Av. N.Y. 19, WN. Y. 
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Fact and fiction have become thoroughly entangled in Mark Twain’s 
home town. But the Clemens house and the museum beside it offer 





specific evidence of an American boyhood and writing career. To the right 
of the house is a good facsimile of the fence Tom was told to whitewash. 


MARK TWAINS HANNIBAL 


A little river town preserves its mementos of Tom Sawyer’s boyhood days 


by GAILE DUGAS 


HEN MARK TWAIN was in India at the age 
Wa sixty, he said: “Ail that goes to make 
the ‘Me’ in me was in a Missouri village on the 
other side of the globe.” 

The author of The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and The Adventures of Huckleberry 
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Finn was thus recalling the long, lazy days 
in the warm sun of the little white town on 
the Mississippi, Hannibal, Missouri. He 
was remembering the summer days on the 
river, he was thinking of two boys who ran 
and laughed and shouted through boyhood’s 
endless days—the immortal Tom and Huck. 

Hannibal now is not quite the place that 
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Samuel Langhorne Clemens knew before he be- 
came Mark Twain, but there are certain things 
about it that remain much the same. Throug) 
the rolling years it has become the nation’s only 
shrine to boyhood, and it has erected the first 
statue to literary characters. It has come to call 


Photographs by Alfred DéLardi 











> itself “America’s Stratford-on-Avon.” That's 
) what it says on the back of the menus at Hotel 
> Mark Twain on Main Street. The hotel stands 


" on the site of the Bear Creek swimming hole 


where little Sam Clemens used to go. 

Mark Twain first saw Hannibal as a village of 
100 souls back in 1839 when the Clemens family 
moved there from Florida, Missouri, Mark 
Twain’s birthplace. Since then it has mush- 
roomed to a lively place of 20,000 persons. 
Changes have come, but not for its mysterious 
Cave, its Lover’s Leap, its Cardiff Hill, its Jack- 
son Island and, most of all, the great Mississippi 
flowing by its door. 

Natives will tell you that the first thing 
Eastern tourists demand to see in Hannibal 
is the storied Mississippi—which held its 
fascinations also for Sam Clemens, who was 
more than a bit of Tom Sawyer, and for his pal 
Tom Blankenship, who was Huck. 

Quite often, the tourists ask incredulously: 
“Do you people here really believe that this 
is the cave and the hill and the island that Mark 
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* From bedroom window Tom Sawyer could 


Twain wrote about? Just because he lived here, 
you think that?” 

Yes, the natives do believe it, to a man. They 
know that the St. Petersburg of the Twain 
books is Hannibal. Mark Twain himself af- 
firmed it many times, and no one reading Huck 
and Tom, and then going to visit Hannibal, 
could ever doubt it. 


Tom Sawyer’s Own Home 


Over at 208 Hill Street is Mark Twain’s old 
home, the home of the Tom Sawyer days. Built 
in 1844 by his father, Judge John Marshall 
Clemens, the house is a plain two-story white 
frame with green shutters and trim, and no non- 
sense about it. This was the home of Aunt Polly 
and Cousin Mary and Sid and Tom himself, not 
forgetting Peter the Cat, of the delightful Pain- 
Killer episode. 

The slender pocketbook of Judge Clemens 
was the reason that the house was built with 
tiny rooms and low ceilings. There are three 
rooms and the storehouse or woodshed down- 


stairs and two rooms upstairs, all of them 
squarish and kept as neat and clean as they must 
have been under Jane Clemens’ housekeeping. 

On May 31, 1902, Mark Twain stood at the 
parlor door of this house and, while a battery of 
cameras clicked away, he posed, wearing one of 
his famous white suits. 

“Tt seems so small,” he said, looking at the 
house. “A boy’s home is a big place to him.» I 
suppose if I should come back again ten years 
from now, it would be the size of a birdhouse.” 

It is, almost. It is furnished with authentic 
pieces from early days in Hannibal and remains 
personal and hospitable. At any time of day, it 
is not hard to think of Aunt Polly moving about 
its rooms, bent on keeping track of Tom, who 
was bent on escaping from Aunt Polly. 

There in the center of the parlor, on a marble- 
topped table, are the large leather-covered Bible 
and the red-and-gilt Pilgrim’s Progress. In all 
its elegance stands the blackened parlor stove, 
lending the room grace and beauty by the stand- 
ards of 1844. In a far corner next to the front 



















A lap desk on which Samuel Clemens practiced writ- 


The woodshed by which Huck Finn waited, 
ing at the age of nine is in the Mark Twain Museum. 


step to the woodshed roof and the ground. with a dead cat in hand, for Tom to appear. 


Mrs. Ruth Hamlin, who lives in the Becky 


The Mark Twain parlor is furnished with au- 
Thatcher house, can recall young Clemens. 


Hannibal-La Grange College girls pose at the 
thentic pieces from the early days of Hannibal. 


Thatcher home across the street from the museum. 
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Main Street of old Hannibal. In the background Cardiff Hill, whence 


Huck and Tom gazed on the river through long summer afternoons. 


window is a combination bookcase and secretary 
which holds such treasures as Good’s Book of 
Nature, Bullion’s Greek Grammar and Cow- 
per’s Poetical Works, their soft, light-brown 
bindings dimmed by time. Across the room from 
it is the what-not, pride of every woman in 
Aunt Polly’s day. Here is the smug, fat, china 
cupid, reclining on a china couch, and here the 
inevitable china dog, the huge pink conch shells 
and the daguerreotypes in their plush frames. 

There are four stiff, upright “company” 
chairs of durable horsehair upholstery, slippery 
and slick to the touch. Two of these are straight 
and two are elongated rockers—and the human 
being was never designed who could find them 
comfortable. To the left of the stove is a polished 
drop-leaf table. And on the wall, buff-colored 
paper copies the paper of the past. 

In such a small house, the parlor and the 
dining room must have seen more service than 
was usual in the 1840’s. Customarily, these 
rooms were saved for solemn occasions, while 
the family literally lived in the kitchen. In the 
dining room, the long table is covered with a 
red-and-white woven cloth. Ruffled white cur- 
tains are at the windows. The silver is in its 
place in a spoon-glass in a china closet; the 
white, gold-rimmed china is neatly arranged on 
its shelves. The wooden silver basket with its 
top handle is set out upon the table top. There 
are four cane-bottomed chairs here and a heavy 
buffet supporting a pewter teapot. A portable 
writing desk of the lap variety is also here. On 
the walls, a picture portrays the capture of 
Major André. Sam Clemens might very well 
have remarked that with the label removed, it 
would just as well portray Nathan Hale or John 
Brown in a similar tight spot. 

The third room on the first floor, straight 
back in a line from the front-parlor door, is the 
most fascinating of all. The kitchen has homely 
comfort and coziness, and more than a sug- 
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gestion of the deliriously pleasant smell of bread 
baking, of coffee brewing on the Jupiter No. 7 
wood stove. On the stove sits an iron teakettle 
ponderous enough to stagger a body trying to 
lift it. Here is the fluting iron (for ruffles) and 
the wood box behind the stove with the long- 
handled waffle iron resting against it. Near the 
back door is the hand-carved wooden comb case 
and the roller-towel rack, and yonder, against 
the right-hand wall as you look into the room, 
the cherry-wood drop-leaf table with its huge 
wooden bread bowl and its gourd dipper. 


Aunt Polly’s Medicine Cabinet 


Hidden away in the kitchen cupboard or safe 
are pint bottles of Roboline Liquid Tonic and 
Tono Sumbul Cordial, “a superb tonic and 
heart ailment,” it says on the label. Aunt. Polly 
was inordinately fond of dosing Tom with home 
remedies. She never touched a drop of any of 
them herself. 

Aunt Polly ground her own coffee and spice 
and made her own butter. The grinders are still 
in the kitchen, and the wooden butter mold as 
well. Near the stove is her slat-back, split-bot- 
tom hickory chair and its companion, a tiny foot 
warmer. Sitting in such a chair, Aunt Polly 
listened to Tom’s sketchy version of the current 
Sunday-school lessons. 

There are both a front and a back stairway. 
The front is a narrow, boxy stairs which leads 
directly into Aunt Polly’s room. You can al- 
most hear the rustle of her skirts as she passes 
from it to Tom’s room, her spectacles well up on 
her forehead, her cag firmly settled on her white 
curls. 

The closet door ‘is open, affording a view 
of her three dresses, the good black, the brown, 
and the green. Her handmade linen nightgown 
is flung across the four-poster bed, which has a 
quilted coverlet. At the head of the bed hangs a 
hair wreath in a heavy frame. There are Currier 
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Today Main Street has a hard surface, a different profile—and at the end 
of the street a statue of Huck and Tom by the Missouri sculptor, Hibbard. 


and Ives prints for the lighter touch and next to 
the diminutive, blackened wood stove, a cov- 
ered brick for chilly nights. 

Tom’s room is just across the hall. Here is 
the four-poster bed with varicolored quilted 
coverlet, and beside it a pair.of handmade ice 
skates. The covered brick awaits here, too, and 
a trundle bed supports its narrow feather bed. 
Those copper-toed boots saw use on Sundays 
only, and then not for long. 

Throughout the house, there is the contrast of 
pale, delicate and faded colors against the dark- 
ness of rubbed and polished wood. 

Looking through these rooms, it’s not hard to 
remember Tom Sawyer and recall: ‘A cry of 
‘Scat, you devil!’ and the crash of an empty 
bottle against the back of his aunt’s woodshed 
brought him wide awake and a single minute 
later he was dressed and out of the window and 
creeping along the roof of the ‘ell’ on all fours. 
He ‘Meow’d’ with caution once or twice, as he 
went; then jumped to the roof of the woodshed 
and thence to the ground. Huckleberry Finn 
was there with his dead cat.”” This description 
from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer is of 
Tom putting the woodshed at the back of the 
house to good nocturnal use. 

The back stairway is an outside one leading 
direct to'Tom’s room. This stairway does not 
enter into Mark Twain’s narrative of Tom. 
Originally, the back entrance gave on a small, 
enclosed and ivy-grown garden, but this has 
been extended by means of steps leading to an 
arbor and giving on a spacious garden, a gift to 
the town from the-Mahan family. It was the 
Mahan family algo who purchased the Clemens 
home in 1912 as a gift to the town. In the center 
of the garden, perched on a white pedestal, is 
the impish statue of Tom himself, smiling slyly, 
waiting for ‘the-daylight to wane and night to 
fall, to be off that. pedestal, out of the garden, 
past the front,of his, house and down “Dead 
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ee their necks aren’t quite clean. 


Man’s Alley” to the crazily leaning house where 
~ Buck Finn is waiting. 
The Huck Finn house is gone. It was a shack 
a ef walnut siding, and pictures show it to be put 
soy together of various odds and ends. It was a 
" trifle melancholy in appearance, but then Huck 
was never in it much anyway. Its memory is 
ept by a marker which shows just where Tom 
' Blankenship and his Pap and his older brother 
" Ben lived. If you had had the effrontery to tell 
any of the Blankenships that the site of their 
home would be kept by a marker and that a 
statue would be raised to Huck, they would 
have called you, very likely, several different 


Se kinds of numskull, and a liar into the bargain. 


' But it has come to pass. For there, at the 

north end of Main Street and just at the foot of 
‘the renowned Cardiff Hill, stands the happy- 
> go-lucky statue of Tom and Huck. They are 
> carefree; they are clothed in rags and possibly 
They are 
swinging along together, lighthearted and gay. 
No matter what your conception of Tom and 
Huck, you almost are bound to like this statue. 
It isn’t cold and it isn’t formal. It came from 
the brain and hands of Frederick C. Hibbard, 


a Missourian. 


Peaceful But Not Sleepy 


Whoever loves Tom and Huck knows full 
well that they still roam Cardiff Hill. A body 
couldn’t want for more on a long, dreamy sum- 
mer afternoon, with the river lazing along below 
and the birds singing away and the town, snug 
and safe, away down yonder. The hill is thickly 
forested and from its crown, you look down on 
Hannibal and, at its south end, you can see the 
greenery of Lovers’ Leap. 

Hannibal is located along a stretch of the 
west bank of the Mississippi River and is snugly 
set amidst encircling bluffs. The wooded shores 
of Illinois are plainly visible across the river. 
Long ago, Hannibal ceased to be a sleepy little 
river town. It took unto itself various businesses 


“It’s so small,”’ said Mark Twain when he returned to pose in front of his 
boyhood home. “In another ten years it will be the size of a birdhouse.” 


to supplant the shattered river commerce after 
the Civil War, and today Hannibal's citizens 
produce shoes, cement, lime, stoves, rubber heels, 
rubber soles, woodwork products, car wheels, 
buttons, lumber, dairy products, bakery goods, 
cigars, candy, beverages, structural steel, auto- 
motive tools, metal furniture, neon signs, ice 
cream, dried milk and casein products. These 
are just a few. 

The town takes to the river very easily. Boys 
still swim out to the sand bar at the head of 
Jackson Island, where Tom Sawyer’s friends 
spent many a summer day. There are still boats 
on the river, modern speedboats. Occasionally 
a showboat ties up to play a ‘one-night stand. 

Jackson Island, sometimes called Glasscock 
or Pearl Island, is at the south end of town, and 
Turtle Island is around a bend in the river at 
the north end. From the high vantage point of 


Cardiff Hill, near the Mark Twain Memorial ° 


Lighthouse, the islands appear dark green and 
thickly shrubbed against the olive green of the 
river. 

“Tt was but a small strain on his imagination 
to remove Jackson’s Island beyond eyeshot of 
the village and so he ‘looked his last’ with a 
broken and satisfied heart.” 

This is from Tom Sawyer, as Tom and Huck 
and Joe Harper forever forsake the town which 
had treated them so cruelly, in favor of careers 
as pirates on the island. They finally wind’ up 
their adventure in one glorious splash by at- 
tending their own funeral services. 

Hannibal hasn’t always been as keenly aware 
that it harbored a celebrity as it is now. In fact, 
some very progressive men in town feel that still 
more can be done to give Mark Twain his due 
honor. Once, the city was offered the chance to 
buy the famous Cave, where Tom and Becky 
were lost, and refused. Now, a man named 
Archie Cameron owns it. He has six guides 
working for him weekdays and Sundays. It’s 
such a good deal that he says he feels almost 
ashamed to take the money when he remembers 


~ how hard his parents worked on their farm. The 


cave is the only Mark Twain. point of interest 
for which admission is charged. 

In 1935, Hannibal woke up with a bang and 
went to work on a centennial celebration in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Samuel Langhorne Clemens. There was 
quite a to-do. 

The Chamber of Commerce hastily had a 
lighthouse built atop Cardiff Hill, hundreds of 
miles from any sea, but somehow fitting in 
with the look of the town. Anyhow, the river is 
right down below the lighthouse. 


**Let There be Light”’ 


President Roosevelt, from Washington, 
pressed a gold key which flashed on the beacon 
in the lighthouse. There was a radio broadcast 
from Hannibal, and a centennial banquet. The 
thought arises, like a breeze in the night, that 
Mark Twain might have enjoyed seeing the 
menu from this dinner in his honor. It reads 
like this: 

Huckleberry Finn Cocktail 
American Claimant Celery 
_ Mysterious Stranger Olives 
Breast of Innocent Chicken Abroad 
Tramp Potatoes Abroad 
St. Petersburg Peas 
Pudd nhead Sawyer of Arc Salad 
Following the Equator Bread 
“Nigger Jim” Coffee 
Life on the Mississippi Beverage 
Gilded Age Pie with Roughing It Cream 


The now famous Mark Twain Museum was 
opened during the centennial. Built as a WPA 
project and adjoining the Clemens home, it is 
constructed of gray stone and modeled after a 
100-year-old building so as to keep in tune with 
the Clemens home. With its dark-green ivy 
blanket, it does very well. 

The museum has a notable and fascinating 


Two youngsters pause in a corner of the Hill Street museum, filled with 
mementos of the writer’s boyhood, life on the river, and literary career. 














The cave where Tom and Becky were lost now has an admission fee. 


collection of Mark Twain memorabilia. His 
writing table, where a part of Tom Sawyer was 
composed at Quarry Farm, Elmira, New York, 
and his chair are here. A creaky typewriter, one 
of the first that Clemens owned, is on view. 
There is a plaster cast of the talented, energetic 
hand. Here, too, are the gown and the black 
cap he wore when the degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature was conferred upon him at Oxford. 

His giant orchestrelle is here, the one at which 
Albert Bigelow Paine, his biographer, sat one win- 
ter afternoon and softly played, at Mark Twain’s 
request, while the body of Jean Clemens, his 
daughter, was borne away through the thickly 
falling snow to her grave. 

One of the author’s famous white coats is 
here, a reminder that there was a great deal of 
personal tragedy in Mark Twain’s life, and 
though he never entertained anything but the 


Through the life of Hannibal and the adventures of Tom runs the broad 
Mississippi, viewed here from the heights of Riverview Park. Directly 








friendliest thoughts of death, according to 
Paine, he grew weary of its trappings. 

He said wistfully: “I can’t bear to put on 
black clothes again. I wish I could wear white 
all winter. . . . When I put on black, it re- 
minds me of . . . funerals.” 

In the museum also is a Confederate flag 
which was on display in front of a Main Street 
store when Mark Twain, the river pilot, came 
back to Hannibal in 1861 to join the Confed- 
erate Army. He was a soldier three weeks, 
until his company got rained out and disbanded. 
Later, he became a stanch Abolitionist. 

All manner of Mark Twain’s personal pos- 
sessions are here as well as photographs of him 
and of his family, his letters, and the possessions 
of his childhood sweetheart, Mrs. Laura Hawk- 
ins Frazer, who was Becky Thatcher. The pro- 
posed Walter Russell monument showing Mark 


The limestone *‘Grand Piano” is inspected underground by Sawyer fans, 


Twain with his literary characters is on view in 
a glass case. An old pilot wheel from a Missis- 
sippi River steamboat looms up in the museum. 

In his Editorial Wild Oats, Mark Twain tells, 
with some relish, how he was left once to edit 
his brother’s paper while Orion Clemens was out 
of town. That paper is in the museum. When it 
came out on the streets, it was a sellout, a rarity 
in those times. Young Sam had lampooned 
several important people and had concluded 
with that gem, a poem from an unpaid con- 
tributor. It was titled To Mary in H——1 
(Hannibal). Sam set it up To Mary in H—| 
and then lambasted, in print, the unhappy poet 
for daring to send in such stuff. His own ac- 
count of the incident varies somewhat from 
what the yellowed old newspaper shows to 
be facts, but the essence of the thing is there. 

The famous board fence of the whitewashing 


upriver is Turtle Island. Even in Clemens’ last years the raftmen dis- 
appeared, railroads supplanted the steamboats, and the river grew lonely. 
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a gpisode is next to the Clemens home on the 


downgrade of Hill Street. Directly across the 

" street is the Becky Thatcher home, marked, asall 
such points of interest are, with a metal marker. 
The home is now privately owned by Mrs. 


: Ruth Clarke Hamlin, who lives there with her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Maude Hamlin Hays. Mrs. 


Hamlin knew Mark Twain, and though she 
hardly played with him as a child, being many 


¢€ 3 years his junior, she recalls his reputation quite 


_ yividly. “ Worst boy in town,” she says amiably. 
"Excepting Huck Finn.” 

The fourteen-room Thatcher home is about 

a hundred years old. Becky Thatcher was the 

daughter of Judge Thatcher, in the story. In 

real life she was little Laura Hawkins, who lived 

to be ninety-one and was matron of a chil- 

~ dren’s home in Hannibal. The Thatcher home, 

like the Clemens home, is furnished with au- 


_ thentic pieces of the period though not with 


the original furniture. 

It is quite true that fiction and real life have 
become so entangled that it is difficult to make 
out any longer which from t’other. For years, 
people living in Hannibal maintained that they 
were the originals of Twain characters, even 
though Mark Twain often said his characters 
were usually composites of several persons. To- 
day, you'll see in Hannibal an amazing number 
of thick, luxuriant, bushy mustaches which give 
the bearers a momentary resemblance to Sam 
Clemens. 


“They wound this way and that,” reads Tom 
Sawyer, ‘far down into the secret depths of the 
cave, made another mark, and branched off in 
search of novelties to tell the world about. In 
one place, they found a spacious cavern, from 
whose ceiling depended a multitude of shining 
stalactites of the length and circumference of a 
man’s leg; they walked all about it, wondering 
and admiring, and presently left it by one of the 
numerous passages that opened into it.” 

Tom and Becky are bent on getting them- 
selves lost. This would still be possible in the 
Cave were it not for the electric-light wires and 
for the guides, some of whom have known the 
place since they were small boys. The forma- 
tions within the Cave are many and fanciful. 


The Mark Twain Lighthouse is solely dec- 
orative. It was built on Cardiff Hill in 1935. 


There is the small den once occupied, legend has 
it, by the robber Jesse James. There is The Post 
Office, The Drawing Room, The Alligator, The 
Devil’s Spine, The Grand Piano, The Hanging 
Boot and The Steamboat. The resemblance in 
each case is quite true. 

The Cave, two miles south of town and its 
entrance a park set back from the river, is as 
good as air-conditioned and stays at 52 degrees 
the year around. It is quite dry. Of limestone 
with a red-clay floor, its walls are plentifully 
smoked with the names and dates of both 
tourists (who were visiting the Cave in Tom 
Sawyer’s time) and natives. 


Names and Markers Abound 


A name which appears and reappears is that 
of N. L. Brady, a playmate of Mark Twain. 
The name appears in one spot with the date, 
1854, and the guide explains that one of Mr. 
Brady’s relatives, out of sentiment, had a wed- 
ding at this spot in 1940. 

There are other names and markers around 
the Hannibal area. The Missouri State Histori- 
cal Society has placed one of its neat markers 
before a ramshackle, doll-size office building at 


112 Bird Street. Leaning this way and swaying 
that, this building once housed Judge John 
Marshall Clemens’ law office. It was from this 
office that Sam Clemens took a rapid departure 
one night. ; 

He describes the incident in his book Inno- 
cents Abroad. It seems that he decided to spend 
the night there, being understandably cautious 
about going home to face the music after having 
pulled various pranks. He lay peacefully on 
the lounge in the office until suddenly a square 
of moonlight picked out the dead, staring face of 
a man named McFarlane who had been stabbed 
in a quarrel and brought to the office, pending 
inquest. Sam left rather hurriedly, going out 
a window and taking the sash with him, not be- 
cause it was necessary, but because, he explained, 
it seemed more convenient at the time to do so. 

The office now belongs to the city, the gift of 
a motion-picture company during the filming of 
The Adventures of Mark Twain. 

Down on Main Street is the Joseph P. 
Ament Printing: Office, now converted into 
private apartments. Here Sam Clemens had 
his first job as printer’s apprentice, following 
his father’s death. 

One afternoon, on his way home from 
this ‘office, a scrap of paper blew across 
Sam’s path. He picked it up. It was a 
leaf from an old history of Joan of Arc. Now, 
Sam had never read history to any extent and, 
therefore, knew nothing of the Maid of Orleans. 
But the page told how she was held in prison, 
reviled and tormented by her captors. 

The inspiration of that sheet gave the world 
Mark Twain’s beautiful and truly touching, 
warm and alive tribute to Saint Joan, Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc. 

Years later, on his seventy-third birthday, 
November 30, 1908, he wrote: “I like the Joan 
of Arc the best of all my books; and it is the 
best, I know it perfectly well. And besides, 
it furnished me seven times the pleasure af- 
forded me by any of the others; twelve years 
of preparation and two years of writing. The 
others needed no preparation and got none.” 

Right next door to the printing office is the 
old Planters’ Hotel, where another American 
giant, (Continued on Page 136) 


Stern-wheelers have almost vanished, but 
a sight of one today still quickens the pulse. 


Lincoln played chess in this Hannibal hotel. To the 
left is where Clemens wrote his first newspaper stories. 


The museum curator displays a Confed- 
erate flag and a wheel from a river steamer. 
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“hy thought it was just a'gag when Tom put his 
Kohinoor shirt and slacks in the wash: I’d as soon have 


7 


washed his fine business. suit! Expert as your wife is 


" on washable fabrics, she’s due for a shock when she 
learns that your full-bodied, luxurious Kohinoor 
sportswear washes like cottons. At good stores, or write. 
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Miss America improves customer relations at one manufacturer’s exhibit 
at the Automotive Service Industries Show by posing with the boys. 
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The U.S. businessman likes conventions, 


and his wife goes along for the recreation 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


ILLIAM J. MENGHINI, 43, presi- 

dent of the Springfield, Illinois, 
Auto Supply Company, which grosses 
$1,500,000 a year and employs 45 
people, is a solid citizen. He is a past 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Springfield. He was general chair- 
man of the Sangamon County eighth 
War Loan. He headed the Red Cross 
drive in 1945. He is a county di- 
rector of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and a Knight of Columbus. A 
curly-haired man of medium height 
with dark brown eyes deep-set in an 
expressive, mobile face, he is a tire- 
less civic worker who even enjoys 
sponsoring high-school banquets for 
winning athletic teams, planning 
dances, organizing golf tournaments 
and helping out on all kinds of other 
community events. However, for 
Mr. Menghini the biggest event of 
the year is his annual convention 
trip. 

He is typical of the men who go to 
conventions and who, by faithful at- 
tendance, make the holding of con- 
ventions a major American enter- 
prise responsible among other things 
for $40,000,000 of travel annually. 
Onee’ a year he leaves his home at 
1915 S. 5th Street and goes wherever 


the National Standard Parts Associ- © 





ation is convening to discuss automo- 
tive-supply problems. Heis past pres- 
ident of this organization, an ex-vice 
president, and is currently chairman 
of its merchandising committee. He 
has attended this convention every 
year for twenty years, traveling, he 
guesses, nearly 10,000 miles to do so. 
Mrs. Menghini, a former Girl Scout 
Leader and a good swimmer, fre- 
quently accompanies him. In recent 
years she has had to make provision 
for care of their four-year-old daugh- 
ter, Margaret. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Menghini left 
Springfield for Atlantic City last De- 
cember to attend the 23rd annual 
NSPA meeting, they were moving in 
a long-established American and 
democratic pattern. 


A Convening Nation 


The New England Town Meeting 
was, and is, a convention. It is 
wholly American ‘and democratic. 
Conventions of businessmen are n0 
different in concept. They vary only 
in subject matter. More conventions 
are held in the United States than in 
any other nation in the world and 
foreign businessmen generally ar 
astonished when they learn how maiy 
conventions are held and how may 
persons attend them in the United 
States. 
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Business is always ready for improvement. Here a “mind reader” is em- 
ployed to attract possible customers. Carnival touches help conventions. 


The International Association of 
Convention Bureaus estimates that 
11,000 conventions are held every 
year in the United States. These 
meetings include every kind, from 
the gatherings of small organiza- 
tions such as, say, the Mothers of 
Triplets Association to the huge as- 
semblies of groups like the Ameri- 
can Legion. All are typical of the 
United States, where the right of 
assembly and petition has long been 
taken as a matter of course. 

Conventions are a major part of a 
big American business for which large 
cities eagerly compete. There are oc- 
casions when it is permissible for an 
observer to wonder why. For in- 
stance, it was a fine show when 85,- 
000 parading men marched along 
New York’s Fifth Avenue for eighteen 
hours during the American Legion’s 
1937 convention, but there were 30,- 
000 cubic yards of litter left in their 
wake for disposal at $1.07 per cubic 
yard. It took 100 trucks to cart it 
away, 15 water-flushing trucks to 
weight it down so that it might be 
collected, and 1500 whitewings to 
gather it up, at 74 cents an hour. 

Mr. Menghini went to Atlantic 
City on business. He budgeted $2500 
for his trip. He has spent as much as 
$5000, but that was the year he took 
4 Pullman car full of. distributor 
guests into Chicago. This year he 
was fretted by train reservations 
Which were made difficult. by the 


December coal strike, but he finally 
arranged for space on a train which 
would get them to Atlantic City two 
days before the convention opened. 
He went through his annual wonder- 
ment as to how Mrs. Menghini could 
get two suits, eight shirts, a dozen 
pairs of socks and an assortment of 
underwear and neckties to fit neatly 
in his bag. 


Four Conventions in One 


The Menghinis arrived in Atlantic 
City in the vanguard of the 12,000 
persons who attended the joint con- 
ventions of the National Standard 
Parts Association, the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, which 
reached a climax in the Automotive 
Service Industries Show. 

They checked in at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, headquarters for the 
NSPA. Mrs. Menghini was. not 
pleased with the room assigned them. 
Room changes are not possible now- 
adays in many convention cities. 
There is no city whose hotels are 
able to allocate to convention dele- 
gates anywhere near the number of 
rooms which they were anxious to set 
aside in prewar years. Despite the 
fact that the International Associa- 
tion of Convention Bureaus warily 
estimates the..expenditures of con- 
ventions at $200,000,000 annually, 
with $150,000,000 of this sum repre- 
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New, fast, fine service 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’S 


Olympian Hiawathas 


between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 


O SERVE summer travel, the OLymp1aAN HiawaTHAs 

will start operating in advance of receiving their full 
complement of postwar equipment. Ten of the cars in 
each twelve-car train will be brand new and brilliantly 
different. As soon as they are delivered, two distinctive, 
new, all-room cars will replace the room sleeping cars 
temporarily in service. 

The diesel-powered Otymp1an Hiawarnas will offer 
many new advantages in luxury, economy, speed and rid- 
ing ease. You'll enrich your western vacation by taking 
The Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone; the dude ranch 
country of Montana and Washington; the Grand Coulee 
and Spokane lakes area, and the Seattle-Tacoma region 
with Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic Peninsula 
and other attractions of the Puget Sound playground. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the Northwest 
Sendiienl she the OLymp1aN HIAWATHAS, newest member of 
the Speedliner fleet. Address F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 701 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 









senting delegate expenditures in con- 
vention cities, conventions represent 
marginal, not basic, hotel business. 
The highest percentage of the total 
hotel room pool allocated to conven- 
tion business in any one city will not 
exceed 18 per cent. But it was De- 
cember, off-season in Atlantic City, 
and the Menghinis were early ar- 
rivals. They got their room changed. 

They: didn’t spend much time in it. 
“Bill knows so many people,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Menghini with a wry 
smile. 

Mr. Menghini amplified the theme. 
“Everybody here has a few specific 
deals in mind,” he said. “The average 
wholesaler handles about one hun- 
dred manufacturers. It’s seldom we 
get a chance to see any of the heads 
of those firms during the normal 
course of a year. We get to them at 
convention time, look over their new 
lines, introduce a few of our key men, 
and get our gripes on record. For 
instance, I’ve got one company that 
sells a line of oil filters. Other jobbers 
handling that line seem to be getting 
some better business breaks from 
that firm than I am. Okay, either I 
get things changed here or I quit 
handling the firm’s products. You'll 
find situations like that all over the 
place.” 

Not all of the trip would be busi- 
ness. There is a fever in the corridors 
and rooms of hotels which house ma- 
jor conventions that feeds best upon 
good intentions. One year in Chi- 
cago even Mr. Menghini spent some 
of his spare time with a pair of 
scissors cutting neckties off friends. 
Replacements cost him $150. There 
was another occasion still discussed 
among veteran NSPA delegates. It 
seems that a group of them were 
enjoying a movie version of an Ori- 
ental dance projected in silhouette 
upon a screen. Mr. Menghini, it was 
recalled, managed to get, himself into 
a part of the light beam from the 
projection machine with hilariously 
disastrous results to the dance. 

Mr. Menghini’s major hobby is 
magic. He holds a card in the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Magicians. 
Some of his associates recalled one 
year, in Detroit or maybe Chicago, 
that a professional magician was on 
the entertainment program. He 
asked for assistance from the audi- 
ence. Mr. Menghini volunteered. 
There is still doubt in the minds of 
convention old-timers as to who was 
tricking whom that night. 

The antics of men on a typical 
convention like that of the NSPA 
may be puckish in design and uproar- 
ious in execution. They are not likely 
to be as destructive as those of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars during 
their Boston convention in 1946, 
when bonfires, broken windows, fights 








with policemen, and the splash of 
water bombs falling from high wip. 
dows gave Police Superintendent 
Edward W. Fallon what he terme 
“the worst night in my experience.” 

Mr. Menghini’s flair for dramatics 
serves him well. Jack Wiggins, as. 
sistant executive vice-president of 
the NSPA, and one of the many mep 
who work nearly a year in advance 
to make the annual convention a gue. 
cess, remembered a campaign that 
Mr. Menghini, then an NSPA exeey. 
tive, staged to sell an idea he had for 
a standard catalogue. 

Many manufacturers make the 
same automotive parts. They use 
their own company numbers to iden- 
tify them for ordering. This means 
that dealers must keep a large num- 
ber of catalogues to buy essentially 
the same stock merchandise. Often 





these catalogues are confusing. Mr. 
Menghini urged standardization. He 
made his point by assembling a vari- 
ety of feminine types upon a stage. 

“This is the catalogue situation 
we have now,” he cried, indicating 
some short stouts, long leans and a 
few interesting blends. “This is what 
we need now,” he shouted to the 
audience, and introduced a beauty 
queen from one of the Atlantic City 
pageants. However, the catalogue 
situation remained unchanged. Parts 
manufacturers are rugged individu- 
alists. 

Competition forms the foundation 
of all business conventions. No mat- 
ter how much delegates revel in the 
opportunities for the annual revolt 
against routine, they attend, prima- 
rily, to learn what “the boys in the 
field” are doing. This year the con- 
vention theme of Mr. Menghini’s 
association was “Brace Yourself.” 
Twenty-five speakers, including 
those on panel discussions, by actual 
program count, adjured Mr. Men- 
ghini and others to buttress their 
enterprises by using association serv- 
ices, by developing better employee 
relations, by modern store and shop 
arrangements, by better market 
knowledge, by keeping up wit!: bus 
ness trends, and by using more 
efficient management methods. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


The three official convention ses- 
sions of the parts association began 
with a luncheon on Friday and ran 
through, with recesses for dinner and 
luncheon, until late the next after- 
noon. All were devoted to the “bra- 
cing” of delegates but many informal 
meetings sponsored by individual 
companies offered somewhat more 
specific methods, which included 
lines and products. 


When Good Fellows Get Together 


An industry which keeps its mov- 
ing parts friction free with petroleum 
products all year does much the 
same thing for delegates at conven- 
tion time with lubricants like bour- 
bon, scotch, and rye. 

Mr. Menghini was in his room at 
the Ambassador Sunday afternoon, 
while his wife waited for him in the 
basement swimming pool. “People 
look forward to this convention all 
year,” he said. “‘They get set for it, 
budget for it like I do. I know one 
valve manufacturer from Cleveland 
who spent $5000 for liquor alone this 
year. I heard of another who spent 
over $10,000 for his display in the 
show. Money goes.” 

Mr. Menghini did not detail how 
much of the $2500 he brought with 
him was to be spent in Atlantic City, 
but convention entertainment usu- 
ally comes high. One item alone was 
fifteen Fellowship dinner tickets for 
his staff at ten dollars each. By the 
time the convention ended, he had 
eaten through five big dinners and 
two banquets, and had sat through 
some special luncheon each day. 

Convention eating is complicated 
and the complications fall upon the 
anxious heads of committees. Such 
matters as seating capacity, reser- 
vations, catering and entertainment 
are taken for granted by the dele- 
gations. For instance, few of the 2248 
members of the Automotive Boost- 
er’s Club International who came to 
the annual dinner knew, or cared, 
that the food set before them in At- 
lantic City came all the way from 
Philadelphia, hot and ready to serve. 

The stories of business conven- 
tions include many about disasters 
for the backstage workers who keep 
events moving. There have been 
classic incidents of speakers showing 
up unable to perform, of speakers 
missing trains, of broken-down mi- 
crophones, blacked-outspotlightsand 
mechanical failures. Even death has 
upset conventions, as upon the occa- 
sion when two bitterly feuding Irish 
societies imported a venerable Dub- 
lin citizen to make a peace talk to a 
joint meeting. While the glowering 
members of the rival groups waited 
for his arrival, the old gentleman 
dropped dead en route. Upon hear- 


ing the news the audience burst into 
tears and effected a reconciliation, 

No such calamities were reported 
the week of the Automotive Service 
Industries gathering although the 
likelihood was always present. Ac. 
cording to statistics, out of every five 
thousand men on convention there 
is generally one fatal heart attack 
induced by excitement and fatigue, 

“You do get plenty tired on these 
things,” said Mr. Menghini. Mrs, 
Menghini, who is trim and placid, 
failed to show it. She set her own 
pace despite the fact that a special 
committee had arranged a women’s 
program. Mr. Menghini went from 
meeting to meeting, but Mrs. Men- 
ghini, according to her own diary 
jottings, took life easy. 

“Thursday,” she wrote. ‘Got up 
about noon and after breakfast 
walked down the boardwalk. Did 
some shopping. Went to dinner at 
Knife and Fork with jobber and wife 
from Evanston and jobber from 
Canada. 

“Friday. Tried to buy indoor color 
movie film but none available. Want 
to take Xmas pictures of Margaret. 
Bill went to Old Timers’ banquet 
for all past board members in the 
evening. Knife and Fork with couple 
from Evanston. 

“Saturday. Went swimming in the 
Ambassador pool. Called to ask 
about Margaret and talk with her. 
Had dinner at Neptune Inn with 
Evanston couple and jobbers from 
Chicago and South Bend. Registered 
in Surf Room with ladies committee 
for myself and Ruth and Gertrude 
from home, 

Waiting Wives 

“Sunday. Took ride in a cart down 
boardwalk with Bill and Harold. 
Had lunch with jobber from Park 
Ridge. We all went swimming in 
afternoon. Bill had dinner with Pals’ 
Club, so four wives of Pals got to- 
gether for dinner at Savoy. Played 
bridge to midnight. 

““Monday. Saw the men from our 
company who arrived last night. 
There are fifteen of us altogether. 
Went to bridge tea at Ritz. Had my 
hair done. Went to NSPA banquet. 
The best part was meeting old friends. 

“Tuesday. Had luncheon and saw 
fashion show at Ambassador. It was 
beautiful. Miss America modeled a 
$25,000 mink coat. Men had Booster 
banquet in the evening so girls went 
to Hackney’s for dinner. 

“Wednesday. Ladies were-sched- 
uled to go through convention 
hall this morning but I was too 
Par at 

Every convention has a piece de 
resistance. The Automotive Indus- 
tries Show is this for the automotive 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Indians fish at Celilo falls 
during Chinook salmon season. 
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Grandeur in the Columbia River Gorge 


|, as MEMORIES of your drive through Oregon’s majestic Columbia 
River Gorge will live forever. Here... along a famed scenic route... you 
will see one of the world’s great rivers coursing through a gigantic cleft in 
rugged Pacific Northwest mountains. Your way will lead through solid rock 
tunnels and beside spectacular stone battlements. From high vantage points 
along a smooth highway hewn into sheer cliffs, you will thrill to magnificent 
panoramas. You’ll visit famed Bonneville Dam and its fish ladders . . . eleven 
plunging waterfalls within ten miles . . . pass beneath archways of lofty ever- 
green trees . . . see ocean liners sailing far inland on the mighty Columbia. 


Other easy-to-drive Oregon highways will take you to rushing streams and 
mountain lakes, to good hunting and fishing ...to skiing resorts, snow- 
covered mountains and Pacific Ocean beaches...all in this year-round 
vacation land your family always will remember. Come soon! Our free 
booklet will help you enjoy your trip to the fullest. Send coupon (below) now. 


SEE ALL OF 





TRAVEL INFORMATION DEPT. 
State Hicaway Commission, Salem, Oregon 


Please send your booklet to: 
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Magnificent new manicure and pedicure sets by JOY 
.. «the keen-cutting implements expertly made by hand 
of surgical precision steel... zipper cases 
custom-stitched throughout in luxur top-gra 


d manicure case, with nine imple-  Smartly tailored set with five essential 


avel. Combination sewing 0. 1020 


da ‘ments including the famous JOY box-lock implements, including the famous JOY 
- = manicure and pedicure nippers, and popular box-lock cuticle nipper. Pigskin, green 
"7" light trimmer. Pigskin, wine-red cowhide. morocco, wine-red cowhide. 


Mf for a complete, profes- 
iMicure. Contains oll seven 
JOY implements. Features 
is JOY box-lock manicure 
ippers. 
: c el-chrome finish 
os $18.00 


ste lated $20.50 
r se $.80 


Featured in the notions, cosmeti 
goods and men's wear de 
fine department stores, and in exclusive 
haberdashery, luggage, jewelry, culle 
and gift stores. 


All JOY sets are made of the same genuine, top-grain leather and contain only the 

highest quality JOY implements. Prices are regulated by the number of implements 

and size of cases. if you have difficulty in obtaining JOY products, please write us © 
for your nearest dealer. 


Nickel-chrome finish Nickel-chrome finish 


$25.50 $12.50 
Gold plated $29.50 Gold plated $14.00 


Fed. tox on case $1.00 Fed. tax on case $.70° 


Highest grade JOY sewing and 
embrcidery scissors of surgical 
steel in a compact, leather ccise, 
including ihe popular 7” trimmer. 


ae 


Nickel-chrome finish 


4 


PEATALOG, showing among others five convenied 
[pocket sets from $3.75 to $10.50, and three 
glamorous custom-built boudoir sets, up to $40. 
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trade. Every year, in normal times, 
a show committee comprised of rep- 
resentatives from the three associa- 
tions puts together a lavish exhibi- 
tion of products and services. 


A Convention Comes to Order 


The show held in Atlantic City’s 
huge Convention Hall in December 
was the first since 1940. It covered 
240,000 square feet of floor space; 
429 manufacturers paid $240,000 
booth rental to display replacement 
parts, tools, garage and service sta- 
tion equipment, chemicals and oils. 
To a casual observer viewing the 
panorama from a balcony, the effect 
was a confusion of delegates’ regis- 
tration lines reminiscent of those be- 
fore week-end ticket windows in New 
York’s Pennsylvania Station during 
the height of the war, with circus- 
like displays and milling people. As 
far as the eye could see there were 
men with badges, each lettered with 
the name of its wearer and the organ- 
ization he represented. Round orange 
badges identified jobbers; round 
white ones, manufacturers; white, 
oval-shaped ones, automotive serv- 
ice association members. Varicolored 
ribbons adorned some of the badges, 
proclaiming past or present honors. 

Mr. Menghini’s ribbon was pink. 
It dangled from his round orange 
badge when he moved, all its letters 
a blur. When he stood still the letters 
read “past president.” 

Despite the serious purposes of 
business conventions in coping with 
general economic transition from war 
to peace, the show had carnival mid- 
way touches. Mr. Menghini moved 
among them like a friendly house 
detective, sure that everything was 
fine but willing to check up. 

Atone display, Miss America, 1946, 
hired by a manufacturer of automo- 
tive chemicals and lubricants, was 
having her picture taken with-a suc- 
cession of individual jobbers, obvi- 
ously for improvement of customer 
relations. At another a blindfolded 
woman was going through a mind- 
reading act. Men. carrying little 
metal canes marked “‘Alemite”’ jos- 
tled through the crowds like boys 
With sticks seeking a picket fence. 
Groups of men stood in quiet huddles 
m the throng and ate big apples, 
courtesy of an exhibitor. Some of 
them politely left cores in ash trays 
in other exhibitors’ display booths. 

“The first three days of this show 
are set aside exclusively for the 
trade,” explained Mr. Menghini. 

About 18,000 automotive men will 
see it before it closes.” 

_ Not many conventions in Amer- 
ka, business or otherwise, assemble 
that many “people: According to 
TACB surveys, about 80 per cent of 


all conventions in the country have 
less than 500 delegates. Major con- 
vention noise and news generated by 
such gargantuan rallies as those 
staged by the American Legion, the 
National Canners, the National 
Metal Trades, and others, usually 
obscures this fact. Numbers alone 
do not make a convention. During 
the war the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in an effort to free war- 
pressed trains and planes from the 
traveling caused by conventions, 
ruled that fifty people were enough 
to hold a dandy convention. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 
was about the only organization that 
agreed with the ODT. Harried busi- 
nessmen tried “conventions by mail,” 
then decided that patriotism was 
best served by common attack on 
their problems and went on meeting, 
letting attendance fall where it might. 
There was an effort to select so- 
called central cities. 

Mr. Menghini’s favorite conven- 
tion city is Chicago. Grateful as he 
and his wife were for Atlantic City’s 
unusually balmy December weather, « 
and appreciative of its physical 
accommodations, both said, “ Chi- 
cago is closer for us. Cheaper too.” 

The Menghinis were not unique in 
this preference. Chicago headed the 
list of the eleven ranking convention 
cities before the war. New York 
followed, then came Atlantic City, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee and Kansas City. The 
International Association of Con- 
vention Bureaus, which represents 
thirty-eight member bureaus, and 
must be neutral, points out that 
convention-city popularity is largely 
a matter of facilities. Transportation, 
housing, services, climate and other 
factors, including salesmanship, are 
each a consideration of convention 
committees who select sites. 


The Long Way Home 


The American Waterworks Associ- 
ation chooses its city only after an 
exhaustive examination of hotel 
plumbing, a precaution born in an 
outbreak of dysentery during. a 
Chicago convention in 1933. 

The Menghinis left Atlantic City 
for Springfield via New York. 
“We're too close for me to miss a 
chance to get some shopping done,” 
explained Mrs. Menghini. “It’s the 
perfect way to wind up a nice va- 
cation for me.” 

“I didn’t come for a vacation,” 
said Mr. Menghini, but he went 
along of course. Even in a nation 
devoted to business, the need for 
recreation seems clearly defined 
while the country’s 2200 national, 
3800 regional and 5000 state con- 
ventions are in session. THE END 
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in MASSACHUSETTS 


e e e You'll land at Plymouth with the gallant 


Pilgrim band . .. ride with Revere . . . stand 
staunchly with the Minutemen. In your ears will 
echo the ringing words that started a war at Lex- 
ington . . . the roar of Old Ironsides’ guns, the 
rattle of musketry and the shrill cry of painted 
warriors. If America’s history thrills you . . . see 
it come alive in Massachusetts, where so much of 
it was lived! a 


Write for the booklet —"'Vacation Variety.” 
Address the Massachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission, Dept, A4, 20 Som- 
erset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 





Sports * Country * Sea Shore * Antiquity 


Scenic Splendor * History * Famous Food 


| | Refreshing Climate * Relaxation 
MASSACHUSETTS 
the COMPLETE vacation land / 


(NEW ENGLAND 
> \VACATions| < 















historical charm, 
romance, 
wonder 


Thoroughbred Horses 
Mammoth Cave 
Cumberland Falls 


Lose your work-a-day worries in 
the countryside of romantic old Kentucky. 
Enjoy its splendor . . . and thrill to the 
natural beauty and enchantment that 
guided the lyric pen of the immortal 
Stephen. Foster. We know no borders here 

- only welcome signs that beckon you 
to this land of charm. 


Blue Grass Region 


Visit the famous race horse country .. . 
home of Man O” War and other Kentucky 
thoroughbreds that have thundered to glory 
in America’s racing classics. Remember 
too, there’s always time for refreshment, 
for we don’t hurry here in Kentucky. 


Mammoth Cave 


And then there’s Mammoth Cave .. . 
famed for its Bottomless Pit, Echo River 
(360 feet below the surface) and beautiful 
Frozen Niagara. Mammoth Cave is a won- 
der of the world and with its adjoining 
50,000 acres of scenic woodlands is a part 
of the National Park System. 


Cumberland Falls 


And by all means you'll want to see 
Cumberland Falls, for this, too, is a world- 
wide “must.” Here’s where you'll see the 
matchless beauty of the moonbow .. . an- 
other wonder of enchanting old Kentucky 

- land of history, romance, splendor. 








For descriptive literature write 
KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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BERMUDA 
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Successive governors then peti- 
tioned the colonial parliament for 
permission to use cars, but they 
never got it. It was during the heat 
of debate on such a petition that 
one honorable member almost com- 
mitted lése-majesté when he declared : 
“The governor is the representative 
of the king. If the king came to Ber- 
muda, he should have acar. After all, 
cars are already being used to carry 
garbage in the colony.” 

With the war went Bermuda’s 
last hope to keep out cars. Short- 
age of feed, all of which is imported, 
cut the equine population in half. 
Cars were essential for the defense 
bases, and in 1943 temporary legis- 
lation was passed allowing general 
use. When the war ended, and 
against a valiant last-ditch struggle 
by the antiauto faction, a _per- 
manent law legalized cars under 
severe restrictions which inciden- 
tally favored British-made machines. 
Private cars and taxis are limited to 
ten h.p. (British measurement), 160 
inches over-all, and sixty-four inches 
in width. Trucksare limited to twelve 
h.p., and a length of 162 inches, speci- 
fications which about fit the British 
Austin one-quarter-ton truck. Over- 
size vehicles are allowed only where 
absolute necessity can be proved 
to the Motor Transportation Board, 
which has the power to control even 
the color of the cars. Trucks are 
barred from the roads on Sundays 
and holidays. A family or household 
may own only one car, and rapid 
sale and resale is prevented by a 
clause which forbids a car owner to 
obtain a license for a new car within 
five years. Should he sell his car dur- 
ing that period, he must wait a full 
year before he can import a new one. 
Visitors will not be issued driver’s 
licenses until they have been in 





Bermuda. for at least thirty days, 
which rules out short-trippers. These 
restrictions and the high cost of the 
bantam cars (about $1600, not in- 
cluding registration fees and in- 
surance) and the rapid deterioration 
of metal in Bermuda’s salt air have 
so far prevented serious overcrowd- 
ing of the narrow highways. 

Bermuda’s railroad, opened in 
1931, stretches from St. George’s to 
Somerset. Rolling stock is badly run 
down and for years the railroad, or 
more accurately, motor-driven trol- 
ley, has been operating at a loss. The 
government recently bought it for 
$460,000, but the problem of what 
to do with it is still being debated. 

The most satisfactory methods of 
seeing the islands are still by horse 
and buggy and push bike. There are 
16,000 bicycles registered in the 
colony, more per capita than in any 
other country. 


Old Family Controls Many Hotels 


One of the most powerful in- 
fluences in Bermuda’s long _his- 
tory has been that of the Trott 
family. The Samuel Trott who prose- 
cuted Governor Richier in 1691 and 
got thrown into jail along with him 
by Messrs. Butterfield and Trim- 
ingham, later went into the whaling 
industry, and was shrewd enough to 
make a deal with another governor, 
Sir John Haydon, whereby he was 
authorized to “catch, manage, kill 
and manure all the whales recovered 
this next season,” and to retain half 
the oil. Armed with this monopoly, 
Samuel probably laid the founda- 
tions of the modern Trott fortune. 

A later Trott who prefixed his 
name with ‘Professor’ advertised 
a play and bilked the audience of 
their admission fees, for after string- 
ing them along for a while, he disap- 
peared. While the audience fidgeted 
and waited for the show that never 
came off, a safe disappeared from one 
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America’s 
Outstanding Golf Shoe Value! 
Order by Mail—Immediate Delivery 


Not even in the most exclusive stores 
can you find such exceptional values 
as these CONCORD “Golfers”. 
Smartly styled and expertly crafted 
of top-quality, supple, durable |ea- 
thers—only CONCORD “Golfers” 
have ALL these distinctive features: 
e Hand Sewn Vamp 
@ Moisture-Proof Du-Flex Soles 
They Won’t curl 
@ Removable “Turf Hugger” 
Spikes Bases set in seller 
@ Nail-less construction 
@ Built-in Resilient Air Cushion 
and Arch Support 
a Sy ma assured by 45 years 
of fine shoe making 


Other Model H-14 today. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available NOW in sizes $12 50 
6 to 12, A to E. Add 25c for mailing. ° 
Also send for illustrated literature 
on other fine dress shoes. 


« CONCORD SHOES, mitwaukee 1, wis. , 











Maser 


Colors will be true and life-like if 
your exposure is correct. That’s why 
photographers everywhere rely on the 
WESTON Exposure Meter. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration today. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 
5, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METER 


“The meter most photographers use!” 
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CHARTER A YACHT NOW 
Put your dreams into practice. Enjoy life to 
the fullest. Plot a carefree course to “where 
you will.” Cruise the Gulf of California and 
balmy waters of Old Mexico on the yacht 
of your choosing—or the protected waters 
of British Columbia and Alaskan Inlets. 

You don’t have to be a Millionaire. Make 
upa party of friends and you'll be surprised 
how favorably the expense compares with 
a “land” vacation of equal appointments. 
Plan for this perfect low-cost vacation now. 

CRUISE OR FLY TO 
MALIBU CLUB IN CANADA 


Siuated on Princess Louisa Inlet — Gorgeous, 
unspoiled Fjord of British Columbia. Make reser- 
vations now for a sojourn ashore. Relax in this 
unspoiled wonderland resort—a perfect blending 
of ageless beauty and modern comfort — catering 
to a discriminating clientele. Fishing, golfing, 
your favorite recreation, or just plain “loafing.” 
wiRE OR WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 














You and yours will have more fun out hese 
where winters are sunny and warm and spring 
is always delightful. Summers bring warmer 
days with cool, refreshing nights. There’s no 
end of things to see and do around Douglas. 
Here’s the real old western 
cattle country. Fine guest 
ranches and hotels invite you 
to visit. Horseback riding, 
golf, shuffleboard, and other 
sports are always in season. 
This area is rich in scenic and historic attrac- 
tions, Across the street is picturesque Old 
Mexico. Chiricahua National 

Monument, mountains and 

desert, old Apache country 5) €- 
beckon you exploring. Come ca) 
soon, won’t you! 
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of their homes, and the professor was 
charged with the theft. 

When Perient Trott in the 17th 
century openly defied the authority 
of the Bermuda Company, the latter 
seized his land, some 500 acres, a 
goodly estate in tiny Bermuda. The 
next century produced Nicholas 
Trott, a swashbuckling character 
who was described by the incumbent 
Governor of New York (himself al- 
leged to be an associate of Captain 
Kidd) as the “ greatest pirate-broker 
that was ever in America.” Early in 
the 19th century Samuel Trott, a re- 
spectable member of the family, en- 
tertained the poet, Tom Moore. 

Currently, the most notable of the 
clan is Sir Howard Trott, the colony’s 
shrewd and energetic hotel mogul. 
The Bermuda Hotel Association, 
of which he is president, includes the 
Princess with its cottage colony, the 
Belmont Manor and the Inverurie. 
The last two are open; the Princess 
is being renovated but the cottage 
colony is a going concern with rates 
$11 to $16 a day, American plan. 

Cheaper places are the New Wind- 
sor, American House, Imperial Hotel, 
El Morocco, and the Everest Hotel, 
all in Hamilton; the Somers Inn at 
St. George’s, Harrington House, on 
the Sound of that name, and the 
Summerside Hotel in Somerset. 
Rates for these vary between $5.50 
to $12 a day, with a few operating on 
the European plan at anywhere from 
$2.50 to $6 a day. 

The three really big hotels, the 
Castle Harbour, the Princess, and 
the Bermudiana were turned over to 
the Army, Navy and Imperial Cen- 
sorship authorities during the war, 
and probably will not be ready for 
operation until the winter of 1948, 
by which time at least one of the 
famous luxury liners, either the 
Monarch of Bermuda or Queen of 
Bermuda, will be back on the New 
York-Bermuda run. Much of the 
development of the colony as a tour- 
ist resort is the work of Furness, 
Withy & Company, the huge British 
steamship firm which has invested 
heavily in Bermuda’s future. Be- 
ginning in 1925 and operating one 
ship, the Fort Hamilton, on weekly 
sailings, by 1939 the company was 
running the Monarch and Queen, 
had built the Castle Harbour, Ber- 
mudiana, and St. George Hotels, and 
the famous Mid-Ocean Club at 
Tuckerstown, whose golf course is 
ranked with the finest in the world. 

With all of Bermuda’s hotels open, 
including the three big ones and the 
Elbow Beach Hotel on the south 
shore, now closed for renovations, 
Bermuda could accommodate about 
3500 guests at once. THE END 


More about Bermuda in Facts for 
Holidays, page 159. 








Why my wife made me get a 
RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


She was sort of cute about it. She 
didn’t say, “John, you ought to get 
a Retirement Income Plan.” She 
knew I’d just argue with her. 

Instead she said, “John, how much 
money do you expect to earn in the 
next 15 years?”’ I did a little figuring, 
tossed in a raise or two, and came out 
with a total that impressed even me. 
(Try it yourself—you’ll be amazed.) 

When I told her, she said, ““How 
much of that do you suppose we'll 
have left at the end of 15 years?’”’ I’m 
not very good at saving, so when I 
tried to be honest, the results hurt a 
little. ““We’ll probably have a better 
house,”’ I said. “The children will be 
educated, and we'll have a couple 
thousand in the bank.” Then I 
added, ‘““What’s more, we’ll have had 
15 years of fun,” and kissed her. 

But she was serious. 

“John, don’t you think we ought 
to have more than that? In 15 years, 
you'll be 60! (She giggled at that.) 
Anyway, you will be—and maybe 
you won’t want to work so hard. 
Maybe—oh, you know 

I did know. I have an Uncle Frank 
who made lots of money once, but 
now, at 62, he has no more to show 
for it than a medal from his office. 

“Yes, I know,” I said. 

“John, let’s decide right now that 
we're going to do differently. Let’s 
be sure of our future. Let’s start 
using one of these Retirement In- 
come Plans.” 


That’s all we said about it, but the 
next day I started digging into the 
subject of Retirement Incomes. What 
I found was a revelation. I learned 
that, using a Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan, I could get a re- 
tirement income of $200 a month for 
life beginning when I reached 60. 
And it wasn’t just an income for me 
alone. The Plan actually guaranteed 
an income for both my wife and my- 
self as long as either of us lived! 

It made no difference that; I didn’t 
have a lot of money in the bank. 
And the total cost of the Plan was 
far Jess than that of ordinary invest- 
ment methods. 

So I qualified for a 








Today we know our future is secure. 

This story is typical. Wouldn’t 
you like to find out how you can get 
a guaranteed income for life? 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and receive, by 
mail, a free booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plans. Assuming you qualify at a 
young enough age, you can get any 
retirement income you want—from 
$10 to $200 a month or more--start- 
ing at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. Similar 
Plans are available to women. Don’t 











Phoenix Mutual Plan. 
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Retirement Income Plan 
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delay. Send for your 
copy now. 
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to be the finest of the year at sunny St. Petersburg. At this season 
nature is at her very best with every sunny day inviting you to come 
outdoors and play. 


At this season you will enjoy Florida’s finest fishing. You can revel 
on miles of silvery beaches and swim in the invigorating salt water. 
Golf, tennis, boating, shuffleboard and other sports. A wide variety 
of entertainment. Something to do, to see and to enjoy all the 
time. Accommodations will be plentiful, rates reasonable. For 
booklets write today to H. P. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce. 
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WESTWARD HA! 


(Continued from Page 65) 


Unfortunately, at this precise mo- 
ment my foot encountered a roller 
skate lying athwart the threshold. 
As my wife and the dwarfs looked up 
in astonishment, I ricocheted across 
the room, clawed ineffectually at the 
toile de Jouy drapes, and stemming 
myself with a Christiania ‘turn, 
crashed to the floor, taking a cloisonné 
vase with me. The mem-sahib sighed 
heavily. 

“Tt’s no use trying to conceal it 
any longer, children,” she told them. 
“He drinks.” 

“ Does he beat you, too, mummy?” 
demanded the boy, a manly little 
fellow of ten, as he took a step for- 
ward and doubled his fists. ‘‘ Because 
if hé does, I—I’ll ——” 

So fierce was his ire I dare 
say he would have thrashed me 
soundly had not his mother in- 
terfered; but the good woman 
soon restored harmony, and, apply- 
ing a raw beefsteak to my eye 
to reduce the swelling, I poured out a 
breathless account of my project. 

The effect was somewhat lessened 
by the fact that I was alone in the 
room, the others having gone to the 


‘movies in the interval, but upon their 


return, I broke the great news, and 
apathy was the order of the day. 
Soon the gentle snores of the house- 
hold were the only sounds to be 
heard, and rolling myself in my 
blanket, I lay awake excitedly antic- 
ipating the morrow. 


Headache by Hirschfeld 


How to describe the days that fol- 
lowed? There was Hirschfeld to be 
put on the train to Hollywood (and 
Hirschfeld to be taken off again, 
when it turned out to be the wrong 
train); there was Hirschfeld’s 
thirteen-months-old baby to be 
shipped West to be present at our 
sailing, though the poor thing was so 
backward it could not even speak 
English; it was Hirschfeld this and 


| Hirschfeld that, until sometimes I 


thought I must go mad. I lived in a 
whirlwind of activity, haunting cut- 


| rate luggage shops for bargains in 


paper satchels, falsifying declarations 
for my passport, issuing ukases to 
my tailors for cummerbunds and 
stengah shifters. Hardly a day passed 
that I did not issue at least three 
ukases, and hardly a day that I did 
not receive three back informing me 
that’ my credit was exhausted. Nev- 
ertheless, by judicious shopping 
I managed to gather a splendid kit 


| for my journey—a machete, a sola 
| topi, a poncho, an apparatus for 


distilling sea water, and what not. 
The Army-and-Navy stores I bought 
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“Dead - Lacker" 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLADE SNAP 






’ FALL OFF 
’ BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by ANCO—first 
for military aircraft—now for your pa 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather., 

with your dull ‘old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS. 

patented features ...original equi pment 
On many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 


Established 1918 
GARY, INDIANA 
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* SUPPER DANCING « COCKTAK 


ADJOINING 400.cAaR GARAGE 


« OCEAN SUN DECKS, > 
° 


... by the sea 


Centers of gracious living, these 
fine year-round hotels! On the board- 
walk of a world-famed resort, they 
offer their discriminating clientele a 
happy blend of ocean spectacle and 
luxurious relaxation unmatched in 
these United States. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


LEEDS and 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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as the lawyers probate the will 
of my uncle in Australia, a very 
wealthy man. 

Even the veriest tyro knows that 
the first consideration of the experi- 
enced traveler is a good set of maps. 

The air was like wine and my 
step was springy one fall morning as 
I pushed open the door of the Grand- 
McNeely map shop in Radio City. A 
listless citizen in an alpaca jacket 
ceased scratching his head long 
enough to survey me vacuously. I 
outlined my simple needs—a detail 
map of Melanesia, one of India, and 
still another of Africa. With an air 
that clearly implied he found the role 
of salesman demeaning, he nodded 
toward a rack. I dug out what I 
needed and reached for my wallet. 


Profits From Old Paper 


To my chagrin, I discovered I had 
only thirty-seven cents in change. 
Producing a blank check on the Ab- 
sconders’ and Defaulters’ National 
Bank, in which I am an important 
depositor, I scratched out a draft for 
two dollars and fifty-five cents. The 
salesman picked it up as though it 
were infected, vanished into the stock 
room and returned with another in- 
competent. 

“This is our manager, Mr. Regis- 
ter,” he said. 

“Cass Register,” his superior added 
with an important cough, “at your 
service. Is this your check?” 

“No,” I replied sweetly. “It’s an 
old sampler woven shortly after the 
Deerfield Massacre by Charity Sump- 
stone, my great-grandmother fifth 
removed.” 

“How’s that again?’’ he frowned, 
a puzzled expression invading his fat 
face. 

I instantly regretted the frivolous 
line I had taken, and, with extreme 
civility, requested him to okay the 
check. 

He asked for some identification; 
I drew out various letters of accredi- 
tation for the trip, a note from 
Admiral Halsey asking me to have a 
collar starched for him in Shanghai, 
and other trivia of the sort. 

“Hm-m-m,” he murmured skep- 
tically, “Got any other identifica- 
tion? Social Security card?” My 
wattles flushing a dusty pink, I ex- 
tended my Pennsylvania driving li- 
cense. He examined it closely under 
an infrared ray, shook his head 
majestically. ““ No good—this comes 
from Pennsylvania.” . 

“Look,” I said patiently, “the 
leather in these shoes I’m wearing 
comes from the Argentine. But J 
come from New York.” 

"So do a lot of other dead beats, 
brother,” he remarked with an inti- 

mate smile. I disemboweled him 
with a glance. 







“You know, of course,” I re- 
minded him, “that it happens to be 
a State and Federal offense to pass a 
bad check. Do you think I’d put my 
neck in the noose for a measly two 
dollars and fifty-five cents?” 

“Well, we get some pretty shifty 
specimens in here,” he replied stead- 
ily. 

Ultimately, by leaving behind a 
platinum watch and a 25-cubic- 
centimeter test tube of arterial blood, 
I won my freedom. I spent the bal- 
ance of the forenoon in a dark booth 
at Tim Costello’s, reducing my hy- 
pertension with Golden Wedding 
laced with paraldehyde, and weaving 
nasty limericks around the name of a 
certain map company. 

Purely out of deference to my life- 
insurance policies, I underwent the 
customary routine of inoculations for 
typhoid, paratyphoid, typhus, small- 
pox, tetanus, yellow fever, plague, 
and cholera. A physique hardened in 
every delicatessen in Manhattan 
withstood the shock admirably, ex- 
cept that now and again, without 
any warning, I abruptly ran a fever 
of 108 and pitched forward in a dead 
faint. 


Getting the Glassy Eye 


An infinitely more gruelling com- 
plication, though, came about quite 
by accident. One evening, at a musi- 
cal soirée, I found myself vis-a-vis 
with a young person of the most 
extravagant charms, whose manner 
left no doubt that she wished to dally 
in the conservatory. I allowed myself 
to be beguiled out behind a potted 
palm, but just as I was slipping 
my arm around her yielding waist, 
she sharply brought me back to 
earth. 

It transpired that she was a con- 
tact-lens technician and that her 
interest in my eyes was entirely 
professional. 

“We're going to throw away those 
glasses of yours, Charlie,” she an- 
nounced forcefully. “I wouldn’t let 
you go on a trip like that with those 
crutches. Report to my web tomor- 
row morning at 10:15.” 

Sheep that I am, I found myself 
stretched out at the appointed hour 
on a surgical table in her office. A 
sinister Torquemada with a Brook- 
lyn accent was bending over me with 
what he conceived to be a reassuring 
manner. 

“Now hold still a second, sonny,” 
he said silkily. “We'll just make a 
little mold of your eyeball—hey, 
presto!” 

A hoarse cry died stillborn in 
my larynx; simultaneously I felt 
the impact of hot cobbler’s sealing 
wax on my retina. I reared up like 
Levi Jackson bucking the Harvard 

{Continued on Page 121) 





Fashion focuses attention on your figure 
—your bra is a vital key to figure beauty. 
You'll love the famous uplift feature that 
makes “Perma:lift’* Bras AMERICA’S 
FAVORITES. The specially designed 
cushion insets at the base of the bra cups 
gently support your bust from below—never lose their uplift through 
countless washings and wear. You'll find a wide selection of beautifully 


styled “Perma-lift” Bras at your favorite corset department — most 


styles—1.75 to 3.50. For a real comfort thrill, you'll also enjoy a new 


“Perma-lift’ Girdle. No Bones About It— Stays Up Without Stays. 


*“Permaclift” and “Hickory” are trademarks of A. STEIN & COMPANY (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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Bondous Gast 


Style 2146 
White Campus Buck 
Brown Heather 









CP 
Clyde Lest 
7 
Style 203 
Genuine White Buck 
Brown Calf 


Style 128 
Genuine White Buck 
Brown Calf 


Among the World’s Finest Products / 


Your Nunn-Bush shoemaker, by precept Nunn-Bush habit of purposeful crafts- 
and purpose, is a man of ideals. Trained manship can and does produce footwear 
to strive for high objectives, he earnestly of truly fine quality. And it has produced 
},, applies his skills to make no less :han Ankle-Fashioning...the Nunn-Bush added 
the world’s finest shoes for men. This comfort and extra style mileage feature! 







See Your Local Nunn-Bush Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 119) 


backfield, at the same time kicking 
outward as in the French savale. 

When the technician had finished 
probing bits of Erlenmeyer flask 
and optical glass out of my face, 
the hands of the clock pointed to 
four and I was compelled to leave, 
S as it was time for my Malay lesson 
at the Ersatz School. 


Salting the Tongue 


My reasons for taking Malay were 
fivefold, the other four of which I 
seem to have forgotten. The chief 
object was to get rid of eighty dol- 
lars which were burning a hole in my 
pocket, though I pretended to my- 
self that the language would be in- 
dispensable from Australia to Singa- 
pore. I also wanted to be able to 
salt my speech with an occasional 
picturesque phrase like, ‘Boy, tell 
Missy’s amah to take this chit to the 
Residency chop-chop.” 

The first fifteen minutes of the 
session with Doctor van Oost, my 
Malay teacher, went off swimmingly. 
I was compelled to bellow slightly to 
make myself audible, since the doctor 
wore a formidable hearing aid, but 
in a few seconds my accent was indis- 
tinguishable from that of a native of 
Batavia (Batavia, New York, that is). 

Midway through a typical col- 
loquialism, I experienced the distinct 
sensation of being alternately smoth- 
ered and roasted. The classroom 
could not have been at fault; it was 
over five feet square and had a nice 
large transom to admit the air. 

Doctor van Oost’s voice grad- 
ually began to fade in volume and a 
rivulet of perspiration coursed down 
my nose; I realized with a sinking sen- 
sation that the typhoid inoculation 
was taking hold by the moment. I 
half rose, plucked ineffectually at 
my collar and sank limply into the 
doctor’s arms. Aeons later, I came to. 

I acquired my contact lensesa day 
or two later and they worked su- 
perbly. To insert them was but the 
work of a moment; all I had to do 
was pry open my eyes with a button- 
hook, force the lenses in, and gulp as 
though swallowing a Chincoteague 
oyster. The resulting vision was 
practically 20-20. Everything looked 
milky, and I could drill a photo of 
Nelson Eddy between the eyes at 
point-blank range. 

The lenses also materially en- 
hanced my comeliness; in profile I 
had the melancholy grandeur of a 
carp at Fontainebleau. 

The effect on family and friends 
Was equally gratifying. My children 
turned to stone at the first glimpse of 
their sire, and then broke wildly for 
cover. It took a fabulous bribe to 


tempt them out from underneath 
the bed. 


Perhaps the most practical sug- 
gestion came from an old college 
classmate I met on the street. ““Why 
don’t you have another one made 
up?” he proposed. 

“Why? They’re unbreakable— 
they’re made of plastic.” 

“Sure,” he agreed, “but it’s a 
great chance for a shell game. If you 
meet an easy mark on your travels, 
you can always whip ’em out of your 
eyes, shuffle "em, and say, ‘Now 
under which one of these is my 
cornea?’”’ . 

In the cold gray light of a winter 
dawn they gathered at the airport to 
bid me Godspeed, the gallant band of 
relatives who had stuck by me 
through thick and thin like leeches. 
Tears streamed down the cheeks of 
cousins and nephews who now would 
have to go back to work. One crapu- 
lous uncle, last employed shortly be- 
fore the battle of San Juan Hill, was 
especially eloquent. ‘‘Won’t seem 
like the same place any more without 
you,” he snuffled. 

He was dead right; his days of 
free-loading were over. 

Only my immediate family be- 
trayed its sincere feelings. My wife 
looked ten years younger already; 
the sudden release from years of 
tyranny acted on her like Krug ’26. 
The children’s eyes danced at the 
prospect of the destruction they 
could cause with impunity. They 
signalized their freedom by firing off 
cap pistols in my ear, sprinkling 
sneeze powder over the luggage, and 
generally behaving with such win- 
someness that I promptly made a 
note to cut them off without a far- 
thing. 


Cathay via Camden 


The motors roared, a final em- 
brace, and we were aloft. The air 
strip receded; I was alone in the 
empyrean except for two dozen other 
escapists speeding toward Cathay. 
Seventy minutes later, my wife 
heard the shrill repeated ring of the 
telephone. She laid down her glass, 
picked up the receiver. The voice of 
the man she loved drifted faintly 
over the wire. 

“What?” she demanded, mysti- 
fied. ‘‘ Are you in Bali already?” 

“Well—er—not exactly,” I hesi- 
tated; ‘the plane was grounded in 
Camden. I’m calling you from Joe’s 
Coffee Pot.” 

“That’s nice,” she replied. ‘Give 
my regards to the other loafers.” 
And she hung up. 


I drew my balmacaan a bit . 


tighter about me, kicked over a 
spittoon, and went slowly up the 
tarmac. From now on I would have 
to play it solo, a high heart set 
resolute and unafraid against the 
unknown. THE END 
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Fast and brilliant, an exciting new Century runabout for you who 


want fine styling and luxurious comfort. Choice of seven motor 
options (Gray Phantom fours and sixes, Chrysler Ace and Crown) 
for speeds to 44 m.p.h. Century-built for years of seaworthiness. 


, N ’ ) mm S| 
RESORTER 
| ( , Ultra-smart, ultra-useful! Century utility model with ample space for 
us fishing tackle, picnic gear, sports duffel. Being a Century, it has the 
traditional soundness of Century’s famous single plank, batten seam 
construction. Seven motor options, 31 to 44 m. p. h. 









BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
BOATS 
DESIGNED to be the most beautiful boats on the water and styled by C. Hatfield 


Bills, these Century inboards are as staunch as they are handsome. Century also 
makes outboard boats for every pleasure purpose...for use with outboard motors 
of 1 H.P. to 50 H.P. There’s a Century for you! « Here’s a tip—the earlier 
you see your Century dealer, the earlier you'll get a Century beauty. See him 
now, or write for literature on Century inboard or outboard models. 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 804, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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The captain was keeping her off, with her nose straight for Boston, and Cape Horn over her taffrail. 
HOLIDAY /APRIL 





GAS 


Second in a series of literary appreciations by JEROME WEIDMAN 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


Richard Henry Dana, 


Jr. 





I [ON’T. SUPPOSE there is anybody in the house 

who dares claim so few years to his credit that 
he would admit right out in open meeting that 
he doesn’t remember the once famous Joan 
Lowell hoax. Well, all right, then: for the benefit 
of the downy-cheeked stripling on the aisle, 
there, that infant in the Frank Sinatra butterfly 
tie and the sharp coat, I remind you that in the 
late twenties a young lady who went by that 
name wrote a book called The Cradle of the 
Deep, which purported, as the members of the 
legal fraternity put it, to be the true story of her 
youth aboard a sailing ship that plied, as you 
couldn’t stop Miss Lowell from putting it, the 
briny deep. 

It was quite a number, this steaming con- 
tribution to the literature of the sea. The book 
reviewers trotted out their double-barreled 
adjectives—“‘ spine-tingling,” “soul-stirring,” 
“hair-raising,” “heart-warming”—and large 
segments of the supposedly literate public 
ponied up the dollars that are the seldom men- 


tioned but highly necessary prerequisite to the 
indulgence of that mass orgy known as taking a 
book to its bosom. Looking back on the untidy 
mess now, you can scarcely blame the public; it 
was an astounding narrative. Looking front and 
center at the public, you can scarcely blame 
Miss Lowell; a girl must eat. 

The things that happened to Miss Lowell-in 
a nutshell—or, rather, in the somewhat but not 
much more spacious quarters of her father’s 
ship—shouldn’t happen to a dog although, as it 
turned out, they frequently do. And that was 
precisely the point. When the fever of adulation 
for The Cradle of the Deep was at its peak, it 


occurred to somebody to make a rather obvious- 


comment: if the things which Miss- Lowell said 
in her book had happened to her in her youth, 
actually had happened, she couldn’t possibly 
have survived to tell the world about it. And 
yet Miss Lowell must have survived because, 
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look, here she was, in the flesh; hitting all those 
typewriter keys and posing for all those pictures. 

That did it. The public, as everybody knows, 
is not a particularly complex mechanism: it has 
only two speeds in its gearbox, high and reverse. 
In less time than it is taking me to tell about it 
here, the public shifted gears and the panic was 
on. The book, exposed as a hoax, was torn from 
its profitable resting place against the bosom of 
the American reading public and a few review- 
ers, old hands at this sort of diet, ate their 
double-barreled adjectives. 

I don’t remember now just what Miss Lowell 
said at the time (she may have been busy talk- 
ing to a couple of Cabots) although, if she was 
half the girl she made herself out to be in The 
Cradle of the Deep, I can supply a few crisp 
words to fill this gap, and so can you. I do re- 
call, however, that the unhappy publisher was 
more articulate. He announced, by paid ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers that had so re- 
cently carried his glowing recommendations 
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that readers rush to their nearest 
bookstores for copies, that he had 
been bilked along with everybody 
else. He confessed that he had been 
as unsuspecting and innocent a vic- 
tim of the hoax as the next man, and 
he did what is known in English 
novels as the handsome thing: the 
publisher offered to refund, to this 
next man and to his very numerous 
fellows, the purchase price of the 
book on request. 

To everybody’s surprise, not a 
single book buyer accepted this gen- 
erous Offer. I say ‘‘to everybody’s 
surprise” because it is an attractive, 
ready phrase. Actually, it is not 
strictly accurate. I, for example, 
wasn’t surprised at all, and that 
leads me to the fairly small 
point I have been stalking for 
the last few paragraphs: people 
who like to read books about 
the sea don’t much care about 
authenticity. They are, in a 
small way, very much like alco- 
holics, who don’t much care 
about brands or labels or bou- 
quets. When all else is gone, 
your confirmed rummy will 
drink the alcohol out of the lamps. 
When your avid reader of books 
about the sea can’t get the real stuff, 
he will read anything with the hint of 
salt spray in its title or on its dust 
jacket. 

There is no other explanation for 
the fact that, year in and year out, 
the most successful items on any 
publisher’s list are books about the 
sea. Not, mind you, good books 
about the sea. Just any books about 
the sea. As a man who reads nearly 
all of them, I can tell you that very 
few are good. I'll be frank with you: 
most of them are appalling. Yet I 
continue to read them. Why? Well, 
the only explanation I can offer, and 
it is lame indeed, is that during years 
when the grapes are bad there is no 
noticeable increase in the consump- 
tion of milk. The man who can’t stay 
away from books about the sea, like 
the alcoholic, is more to be pitied 
than scorned. We can’t help our- 
selves and, unfortunately, there are 
remarkably few writers of books 
about the sea who seem interested in 
helping us. Perhaps they can’t help 
themselves, either. They could stop 
writing, of course, but they, like 
Miss Lowell, must eat, I suppose. 

You may well ask: when is a book 
about the sea good and when is it not 
so good, or bad, or really dreadful? 
I might retort by asking you when is 
an egg good and when is it not so 
good, or bad, or really dreadful, but 
that wouldn’t get us very far, because 
I have known people, sensitive crea- 
tures, too, who could with complete 
enjoyment eat an egg that had raised 
serious doubts in my mind. And so, 


stumped for a generalization, I am 
forced to reply by example: the two 
best sea stories I have ever read are 
S. S. San Pedro, by James Gould 
Cozzens, and In Hazard, by Richard 
Hughes. Try them someday when 
you are yearning for an ocean voy- 
age and the boss reminds you that 
your vacation doesn’t come around 
until the last two weeks in August. 
Read these two books and you will 
have more than the vicarious equiv- 
alent of an off-season holiday. You 
will have, I think, an answer to the 
question I put into your mouth at 
the beginning of this paragraph. 
There is no doubt about Mr. Coz- 
zens and Mr. Hughes. They are good. 

I can see the Conrad fans, glow- 





ering threateningly, begin to sneak 
up the aisle to wait for me at the 
stage door. I’m sorry, but they will 
have to wait. Not only do I intend 
to go on like this for quite some time; 
I have, further, no intention of get- 
ting into an argument about Conrad. 
I have read all his work at least 
once, much of it twice, but the 
only book by Conrad that I ever go 
back to is Lord Jim. But Lord Jim is 
not, primarily, a story of thesea, even 
though its hero is a seafaring man 
and the incident around which the 
narrative is woven is a disaster at 
sea, so I feel free to exclude it from 
my argument. I feel about Conrad 
the way I feel about mixed drinks, 
I can take him or leave him alone. 

I do not find, with the works of 
Mr. Cozzens and Mr. Hughes, that 
these convenient alternatives are 
available to me. I can’t Jeave them 
alone. It might prove interesting 
for somebody with plenty of time on 
his hands to spend some of it work- 
ing out a theory about the author of 
these introductory remarks from the 
fact that both Mr. Cozzens’ S. S. 
San Pedro and Mr. Hughes’ In Haz- 
ard, as well as the only book by Con- 
rad that I enjoy rereading, deal with 
disasters at sea. I do not intend to 
work out this theory for myself lest 
I lose my taste for these two mag- 
nificent stories in particular and for 
books about the sea in general. 

I find, on giving the matter some 
thought, that my preference in books 
about the sea runs parallel with my 
preference in all books and, con- 
ceivably, in all things, although I 
would hesitate before committing 
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myself irrevocably to the last part 
of this statement. I like, and I look 
for, the feeling of reality, the sense 
of authenticity. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I do 

not insist that the story actually 
be real or authentic. All I ask is 
that the writer leave me with the 
feeling of reality. 
' [don’t really care if the witty little 
biographical note on the back of the 
jacket says that Mr. Smith, the 
author of this spine-tingling yarn 
about the days of the great clipper 
ships, has never been closer to salt 
water than a gargle or, and readers 
of book jackets will see at once how 
closely I come to actual quotation, 
that Mr. Smith’s experience with 
things nautical has been limited to 
an occasional Sunday afternoon turn 
in a rowboat on the lake in Central 
Park with his girl. If Mr. Smith, dur- 
ing the course of his book, gave me 
the feeling that I was really aboard 
ship, that I was actually living with 
his characters under a cloud of sail 
or over a throbbing engine room, I 
am satisfied. Does it matter that 
Prescott, who wrote The Conquest 
of Peru, never set foot on Peruvian 
soil? 

No book about the sea, not even 
the two favorites I have just men- 

tioned and have read so often, has 
B ever given me this feeling of satis- 
faction so strongly and so. com- 
pletely as Richard Henry Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast. There 
are a number of reasons for this. 

For one thing, Mr. Dana was an 
acutely sensitive man. For another, 
he was an excellent reporter. Thirdly, 
he wrote extremely well, in a style 
that now seems a bit old-fashioned, 
even quaint, a style that, for all its 
seeming complexity, its welter of 
subordinate clauses and rather er- 
ratic punctuation, still performs ad- 
mirably the job to which it was put 
more than a century ago, the job 
that only good writing performs, the 
job of communicating to the reader 
with precision and grace what. its 
wielder had in mind. Finally, and 
probably least important of the rea- 
sons enumerated, Mr. Dana’s book 
is not a novel. Two Years Before 
the Mast is the account of an actual 
voyage. 

In the third decade of the 19th 
century, when this nation was still far 
from being one of the world’s great 
powers and long before our flag was 
entitled to the rectangular symmetry 
of its present forty-eight stars, 
young Mr. Dana was a student at 
Harvard. 

This was before the day of the 
raccoon coat and the jam session. 
In those days studying at Harvard, 
orat any other college, for that mat- 
er, was a man-sized and full-time 


job. Mr. Dana worked so hard at 
this job that, before he was ready 
for his degree, his eyes went back 
on him. 

The doctors were unable to help 
him, so he decided to help him- 
self. He decided to get as far 
away from books and studies and 
the way of life he had been pursuing 
as he possibly could. 

In Boston he signed on, as an able 
seaman, in the brig Pilgrim, for a 
voyage around Cape Horn to the 
western. coast of North America. 
Nowadays, you can fly to the west- 
ern coast of North America in a mat- 
ter of hours. Things were somewhat 
different in Mr. Dana’s day. The sea 
chest he took with him contained 
enough personal gear to last him 
through a three years’ voyage. The 
title of the book he brought back 
with him indicates the extent to 
which Mr. Dana miscalculated the 
length of his life as a sailor. It was, 
I have a hunch, the only major mis- 
calculation of his life. Readers of 
Two Years Before the Mast cannot, 
I feel certain, help but be impressed 
by the fact that Mr. Dana was not 
the irresponsible, miscalculating type. 
It is a fortunate thing for the men 
who follow the sea for a livelihood, 
as well as for all the rest of us, that 
Mr. Dana was not. 

Two Years Before the Mast is a 
piece of Americana that ranks with 
and, in the opinion of many people 
including my own, above Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. As Mr. Dana pointed 
out in July of 1840, when he sent the 
manuscript of his book to press, al- 
most all the literature of the sea that 
had been published up to that time 
was written from the point of view of 
the naval officer who, in Mr. Dana’s 
phrase, ‘goes to sea as a gentleman, 
with his gloves on.” It is a good way 
to go to sea, if you have the price. 

The men who manned with un- 
gloved hands the wooden ships that 
helped to make us a nation did not 
have the price. They didn’t have 
the time, or the education, to 
write about the foul, inhuman, 
bestial conditions under which they 
earned what, for want of a better 
word, must still be referred to, I sup- 
pose, as their living. Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast was, again in Mr. 
Dana’s phrase, “the first voice from 
the forecastle.” 

It was not a loud voice. It was 
neither hysterical nor sensational. 
It was, since it belonged to Mr. 
Dana, measured, calm; even-tem- 
pered, sane. If anything, it was per- 
haps a trifle too well-bred for the 
subject with which it dealt, but that 
is admittedly minor carping. The 
things Miss Lowell invented with 
such lurid shrillness for The Cradle 
of the Deep are as nothing to the 
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things Mr. Dana recorded with such 
devastating equanimity in Two 
Years Before the Mast. What mat- 
ters is that Mr. Dana’s voice made 
itself heard, was respected, and then 
listened to. There is very little like- 
lihood that, even long after the re- 
forms for which Two Years Before 
the Mast was responsible were put 
into effect, you would have confused 
the lot of the average merchant 
mariner with that of, let us say, 
Miss Lana Turner. But the log jam 
had been broken or, to scramble 
the metaphor a bit, the tide had 
turned. Not long after Two Years 
Before the Mast was published, 
signing on for a voyage as an able 
seaman in an American merchant 
vessel ceased being the approximate 
equivalent of signing a suicide pact. 
It is no small thing to say for a book. 

“There is a witchery in the sea,” 
Mr. Dana says, “in its songs and 
stories, in the mere sight of a ship 
and the sailor’s dress, especially to 
a young mind, which has done more 
to man navies and fill merchantmen, 
than all the press gangs of Europe.” 

That witchery, unintentionally 
perhaps, is woven through every 
page of this account which, after 
more than a century, still remains 
one of the genuinely thrilling mo- 
ments in our literature. The selec- 
tions from Two. Years Before the 
Mast that appear in these columns 
have been made with an eye to 
giving some indication of the two 
levels on which Mr. Dana func- 
tioned; as a crusader, and as “a 
young man with such a passion for 
the sea that the very creaking of a 
block stirred up his imagination so 
that he could hardly keep his feet on 
dry ground.” 

As you would expect from a man 
with a neat and orderly mind, Mr. 
Dana lets you know early in the book 
how things stand aboard ship: 


The captain, in the first place, is 
lord paramount. He stands no watch, 
comes and goes when he pleases, and 
is accountable to no one, and must 
be obeyed in everything, without a 
question, even from his chief officer. 
He has the power to turn his officers 
off duty, and even to break them and 
make them do duty as sailors in the 
forecastle. Where there are no pas- 
sengers and no supercargo, as in our 
vessel, he has no companion but his 
own dignity, and no pleasures, un- 
less he differs from most of his kind, 
but the consciousness of possessing 
supreme power and, occasionally, 
the exercise of it. 

The prime minister, the official 
organ, and the active and super- 
intending officer, is the chief mate. 
He is first lieutenant, boatswain, 
sailing-master, and quartermaster. 
The captain tells him what he wishes 
to have done, and leaves to him the 
care of overseeing, of allotting the 





work, and also the responsibility of 
its being well done. The mate (as hy 
is always called, par excellence) als, 
keeps the logbook, for which he j, 
responsible to the owners and jp. 
surers, and has the charge of th 
stowage, safekeeping, and deliver, 
of the cargo. He is also, ex officio, 
the wit of the crew; for the captain 
does not condescend to joke with the 
men, and the second mate no on 
cares for; so that when “the mate” 
thinks fit to entertain “the people” 
with a coarse joke or a little practital 
wit, every one feels bound to laugh. 

The second mate’s is proverbially 
a dog’s berth. He is neither officer 
nor man. The mén do not respect 
him as an officer, and he is obliged 
to go aloft to reef and furl the top. 
sails, and to put his hands into the 
tar and slush, with the rest. The 
crew call him the “‘sailor’s waiter” 
as he has to furnish them with spun- 
yarn, marline, and all other stuffs 
that they need in their work, and 
has charge of the boatswain’s locker, 
which includes serving-boards, mar. 
line-spikes, and so on. He is ex. 
pected to maintain his dignity and 
to enforce obedience, and still is kept 
at a great distance from the mate, 
and obliged to work with the crew. 
He is one to whom little is given and 
of whom much is required. His 
wages are usually double those of a 
common sailor, and he eats and 
sleeps in the cabin; but he is obliged 
to be on deck nearly all his time, and 
eats at the second table, that is, 
makes a meal out of what the cap- 
tain and chief mate leave. 

The steward is the captain’s serv- 
ant, and has charge of the pantry, 
from which every one, even the mate 
himself, is excluded. These distinc- 
tions usually find him an enemy in 
the mate, who does not like to have 
anyone on board who is not entirely 
under his control;, the crew do not 
consider him as one of their number, 
so he is left to the mercy of the 
captain. 

The cook is the patron of the crew, 
and those who are in his favor can 
get their wet mittens and stockings 
dried, or light their pipes at the 
galley in the night-watch. These two 
worthies, together with the carper- 
ter and sail-maker, if there be one, 
stand no watch, but, being employed 
all day, are allowed to “sleep in” at 
night unless all hands are called. 

The crew are divided into two 
divisions, as equally as may be, 
called the watches. Of these the 
chief mate commands the larboard, 
and the second mate the starboard. 
They divide the time between them, 
being on and off duty, or, as it § 
called, on deck and below, every 
other four hours. If, for instance, the 
chief mate with the larboard wate 
have the first night-watch from eigh! 
to twelve; at the end of the four 
hours the starboard watch is called, 
and the second mate takes the deck 
while the larboard watch and the 
first mate go below until four in 
morning, when they come on 
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again and remain until eight; having 
what is called the morning watch. 
As they will have been on deck eight 
hours out of the twelve, while those 
who had the middle watch—from 
twelve to four—will only have been 
up four hours, they have what is 
called a “forenoon watch below,” 
thatis, from eight a.m. to twelve m. In 
a man-of-war, and in some merchant- 
men, this alternation of watches is 
kept up throughout the twenty-four 
hours; but our ship, like most mer- 
chantmen, had “all hands” from 
twelve o’clock to dark, except in bad 
weather, when we had “watch and 
watch.” 

An explanation of the “dog 
watches” may, perhaps, be of use to 
one who has never been at sea. They 
are to shift the watches each night, 
so that the same watch need not be 
on deck at the same hours. In order 
to effect this, the watch from four to 
eight a.M. is divided into two half, 
or dog-watches, one from four to 
six; and the other from six to eight. 





By this means they divide the 
twenty-four hours into seven watches 
instead of six, and thus shift the 
hours every night. As the dog- 
watches come during twilight, after 
the day’s work is done, and before 
the night-watch is set, they are the 
watches in which everybody is on 
deck. The captain is up, walking on 
the weather side of the quarter- 
deck, the chief mate on the lee 
side, and the second mate about the 
weather gangway. The steward has 
finished his work in the cabin, and 
has come up to smoke his pipe with 
the cook in the galley. The crew are 
sitting on the windlass or lying on 
the forecastle, smoking, singing, or 
telling long yarns. At eight o’clock, 
eight bells are struck, the log is hove, 
the watch is set, the wheel relieved, 
the galley shut up, and the other 
watch goes below. 

The morning commences with the 
watch on deck’s “‘turning-to” at 
daybreak and washing down, scrub- 
bing and swabbing the decks. This, 
together with filling the “scuttled 
butt” with fresh water, and coiling 
up the rigging, usually occupies the 
time until seven bells (half after 
seven), when all hand’ get break- 
fast. At eight the day’s work begins, 
and lasts until sundown, with the ex- 
ception of an hour for dinner. 

Before I end my explanations, it 
may be well to define a day’s work, 
and to correct a mistake prevalent 
among landsmen about a sailor’s life. 

othing is more common than to 
hear people say, “Are not sailors 


very idle at sea? What can they find 
to do?” This is a natural mistake, 
and being very frequently made, it is 
one which every sailor feels inter- 
ested in having corrected. In the 
first place, then, the discipline of the 
ship requires every man to be at 
work upon something when he is on 
deck, except at night and on Sun- 
days. Except at these times, you 
will never see a man, on board a well- 
ordered vessel, standing idle on deck, 
sitting down, or leaning over the 
side. It is the officers’ duty to keep 
every one at work, even if there is 
nothing to be done but to scrape the 
rust from the chain cables. In no 
state prison are the convicts more 
regularly set to work, and more 
closely watched. No conversation is 
allowed among the crew at their 
duty, and though they frequently do 
talk when aloft, or when near one 
another, yet they always stop when 
an officer is nigh. 

With regard to the work upon 
which the men are put, it is a matter 
which probably would not 
be understood by one who 
has not been at sea. When 
I first left port, and found 
that we were kept regu- 
larly employed for a week 
or two, I supposed that we 
were getting the vessel into 
sea trim and that it would 
soon be over, and we should 
have nothing to do but to 
sail the ship; but I found 
that it continued so for two years, 
and at the end of the two years there 
was as much to be done as ever. As 
has often been said, a ship is like a 
lady’s watch, always out of repair. 
When first leaving port, studdingsail 
gear is to be rove, all the running 
rigging to be examined, that which is 
unfit for use to be got down, and new 
rigging rove in its place; then the 
standing rigging is to be overhauled, 
replaced, and repaired, in a thousand 
different ways; and wherever any of 
the numberless ropes or the yards 
are chafing or wearing upon it, there 
“chafing-gear,”’ as it is called, must 
be put on. This chafing-gear consists 
of worming, parcelling, roundings, 
battens, and service of all kinds— 
both rope yarns, spun yarn, marline, 
and seizing-stuffs. Taking off, put- 
ting on, and mending the chafing- 
gear alone, upon a vessel, would find 
constant employment for two or 
three men, during working hours, for 
a whole voyage. 

The next point to be considered is, 
that all the “small stuffs” which are 
used on board a ship—such as spun 
yarn, marline, seizing-stuff, and so 
on—are made on board. The owners 
of a vessel buy up incredible quanti- 
ties of “old junk,” which the sailors 
unlay after drawing out the yarns, 
knot them together and roll them up 
in balls. These “rope yarns” are 
constantly used for various purposes, 
but the greater part is manufactured 
into spun yarn. For this purpose 
every vessel is furnished with a 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
“spun-yarn winch”; which is very 
simple, consisting of a wheel and 
spindle. This may be heard con- 
stantly going on deck in pleasant 
weather; and we had employment, 
during 2 great part of the time, for 
three hands in drawing and knotting 
yarns, and making spun yarn. 

Another method of employing the 
crew is “setting up” rigging. Wher-. 
ever any of the standing rigging 
becomes slack (which is continually 
happening), the seizing and cover- 
ings must be taken off, tackles got 
up, and after the rigging is bowsed 
well taut, the seizings and coverings 
replaced; which is a very nice piece of 
work. 

There is also such a connection be- 
tween different parts of a vessel, that 





one rope can seldom be touched 
without altering another. You can- 
not stay a mast aft by the backstays 
without slacking up the headstays, 
and so on. If we add to this all the 
tarring, greasing, oiling, varnishing, 
painting, scraping and scrubbing 
which is required in the course of a 
long voyage, and also remember this 
is all to be done in addition to watch- 
ing at night, steering, reefing, furling, 
bracing, making and setting sail, and 
pulling, hauling and climbing in 
every direction, one will hardly ask, 
“What can a sailor find to do at 
sea?” 


For doing all this, Mr. Dana 
points out, the common sailor is 
paid--or was, before Two Years 
Before the Mast was written—the 
sum of twelve dollars a month, out of 
which he had to buy his own work 
clothes. Is it any wonder, he in- 
quires, that the sailor’s catechism 
goes: 

Siz days shalt thou labor 

and do all that thou art able, 

And on the seventh—holystone 

the decks and scrape the cable. 

With this businesslike explanation 
tucked away, Mr. Dana takes time 
out to give his readers a couple of 
purely personal reactions: 


I stood in the waist on the 
weather side, watching the gradual 
breaking of the day, and the first 
streaks of the early light. Much has 

en said of the sunrise at sea; but it 
will not compare with the sunrise on 
shore. It wants the accompaniments 
of the songs of birds, the awakening 
hum of men, and the glancing of the 

t beams upon trees, hills, spires, 
and house tops, to give it life and 


spirit. But though the actual rise of 
the sun at sea is not so beautiful, yet 
nothing will compare with the early 
breaking of day upon the wide ocean. 
There is something in the first gray 
streaks stretching along the eastern 
horizon and throwing an indistinct 
light upon the face of the deep, which 
combines with the boundlessness 
and unknown depth of the sea round 
you, and gives one a feeling of 
loneliness, of dread, and of melan- 
choly foreboding, which nothing else 
in nature can give. This gradually 
passes away as the light grows 
brighter, and when the sun comes 
up, the ordinary monotonous sea 
day begins. 


“Now,” said the cook, a simple- 
hearted African, after my lands- 
man’s stomach stopped 
retching, “Now, my lad, 
you are well cleaned out. 
You haven’t got a drop of 
your “longshore swash 
aboard of you. You must 
begin on a new tack. Pitch 
all your sweetmeats over- 
board, and turn-to upon 
good hearty salt beef and 
sea bread, and I'll promise 
you, you'll have your ribs 
well sheathed, and be as hearty as 
any of ’em afore you are up to the 
Horn.” 

This would be good advice to give 
passengers, when they speak of the 
little niceties which they have laid 
in, in case of seasickness. I cannot 
describe the change which half a 
pound of cold salt beef and a biscuit 
or two produced in me. I was a new 
being. We had a watch below until 
noon, so that I had some time to my- 
self. And getting a huge piece of it, 
the strong, cold salt beef, from the 
cook, I kept gnawing upon it until 
twelve o’clock. When we went on 
deck I felt somewhat like a man, and 
could begin to learn my sea duty 
with considerable spirit. 


After she reached the western 
coast of North America, the good 
ship Pilgrim spent more than a year 
sailing up and down the coast of 
California, from port to port, dis- 
charging cargo and taking on the 
hides for which she had made the 
long voyage. One can imagine, al- 
though it is far more satisfactory to 
read about it in Two Years Before 
the Mast, the feelings of the crew 
when, at last, the homeward voyage 
began. In Mr. Dana’s words, then: 


It is usual, in voyages round the 
Cape from the Pacific, to keep to the 
eastward of the Falkland Islands; 
but as it had now set in a strong, 
steady, and clear southwester, with 
every prospect of its lasting, and we 
had had enough of high latitudes, the 
captain determined to stand im- 
mediately to the northward, running 
inside the Falkland Islands. Accord- 
ingly, when the wheel was relieved at 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
eight o'clock, the order was given to 
keep her due north, and all hands 
were turned up to square away the 
yards and make sail. 

In a moment, the news ran 
through the ship that the captain 
was keeping her off, with her nose 
straight for Boston, and Cape Horn 
over her taffrail. It was a moment of 
enthusiasm. Every one was on the 
alert, and even the two sick men 
turned out to lend a hand at the 
halyards. The wind was now due 
southwest, and blowing a gale to 
which a vessel close-hauled could 
have shown no more than a single 
close-reefed sail; but as we were go- 
ing before it, we could carry on. 
Accordingly, hands were sent aloft, 
and a reef shaken out of the topsails, 
and the reefed fore-sail set. When we 





came to mast-head the top-sail 
yards, with all hands at the halyards, 
we struck up “Cheerily, men,” with 
a chorus which might have been 
heard half way to Staten Island. 

Under her increased sail, the ship 
drove on through the water. Yet she 
could bear it well; and the captain 
sung out from the quarter-deck: 
“Another reef out of that fore top- 
sail, and give it to her!” Two hands 
sprung aloft; the frozen reef points 
and earings were cast adrift, the 
halyards manned, and the sail gave 
out her increased canvas to the gale. 
All hands were kept on deck to 
watch the effect of the change. It 
was as much as she could well carry, 
and with a heavy sea astern, it took 
two men at the wheel to steer her. 
She flung the foam from her bows; 
the spray breaking aft as far as the 
gangway. She was going at a 
prodigious rate. Still, everything 
held. Preventer braces were reeved 
and hauled taut; tackles got upon 
the backstays; and each thing done 
to keep all snug and strong. 

The captain walked the deck at a 
rapid stride, looked aloft, at the sails, 
and then to windward; the mate 
stood in the gangway, rubbing his 
hands, and talking aloud to the ship: 

Hurrah, old bucket! The Boston 
gitls have got hold of the tow rope!” 

He walked the deck, looking at the 
sails, and then over the side to see 
the foam fly by her, slapping his 
hands upon his thighs and talking to 
the ship: “Hurrah, you jade, you’ve 
got the scent! You know where 
you're going!” And when she leaped 
over the seas, and almost out of the 
water, and trembled to her very 

eel, the spars and masts snapping 
and creaking, ‘There she goes! 


There she goes, handsomely! As long 
as she cracks she holds!”—while we 
stood with the rigging laid down fair 
for letting go, and ready to take in 
sail and clear away, if anything went. 

Being now to the northward of the 
Falkland Islands, the ship was kept 
off, northeast, for the equator; and 
with her head for the equator, and 
Cape Horn over her taffrail, she went 
gloriously on; every heave of the sea 
leaving the Cape astern and every 
hour bringing us nearer to home, and 
to warm weather. 

Many a time, when blocked up in 
the ice, with everything dismal and 
discouraging about us, had we said— 
if we were only fairly round, and 
standing north on the other side, we 
should ask for no more:—and now 
we had it all, with a clear sea, and as 
much wind as a sailor could pray for. 

If the best part of a voy- 
age is the last part, surely 
we had all now that we 
could wish. Every one was 
in the highest spirits, and 
the ship seemed as glad as 
any of us at getting out of 
her cenfinement. At each 
change of the watch, those 
coming on deck asked those 
going below—“‘How does 
she go along?” and got for 
answer the rate, and the customary 
addition—“ Ay! And the Boston girls 
have had hold of the tow rope all the 
watch, and can’t haul half the slack 
in!” 

Each day the sun rose higher in 
the horizon, and the nights grew 
shorter; and at coming on deck each 
morning, there was a sensible change 
in the temperature. The ice, too, be- 
gan to melt from off the rigging and 
spars, and, except a little which 
remained in the tops and round the 
hounds of the lower masts, was soon 
gone. 

As we left the gale behind us, the 
reefs were shaken out of the topsails, 
and sail made as fast as she could 
bear it; and every time all hands 
were sent to the halyards, a song was 
called for, and we hoisted away with 
a will. 

Sail after sail was added, as we 
drew into fine weather; and in one 
week after leaving Cape Horn, the 
long top-gallant masts were got up, 
top-gallant and royal yards crossed, 
and the ship restored to her fair 
proportions. 

The Southern Cross we saw no 
more after the first night; the Ma- 
gellan Clouds settled lower and lower 
in the horizon; and so great was our 
change of latitude each succeeding 
night, that we sunk some constel- 
lation in the south, and raised an- 
other in the northern horizon. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said about the beauty of a ship under 
full sail, there are very few who have 
ever seen a ship, literally, under all 
her sail. 

A ship that is coming in or going 
out of port, with her ordinary sails, 
and perhaps two or three studding- 
sails, is commonly said to be under 
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full sail; but a ship never has all her 
sail upon her, except when she has a 
light, steady breeze, very nearly, but 
not quite, dead aft, and so regular 
that it can be trusted, and is likely to 
last for some time. Then, with all her 
sails, light and heavy, and studding- 
sails, on each side alow and aloft, she 
is the most glorious moving object in 
the world. Such a sight, very few, 
even some who have been at sea a 
good deal have ever beheld; for from 
the deck of your own vessel you 
cannot see her, as you would a 
separate object. 

One night, while we were in these 
tropics, I went out to the end of the 
flying jib-boom, upon some duty, 
and, having finished it, turned 
round, and lay over the boom for a 
long time, admiring the beauty of 
the sight before me. Being so far out 
from the deck, I could look at the 
ship, as at a separate vessel;—and 
there rose up from the 
water, supported only by 
the small black hull, a pyra- 
mid of canvas, spreading out 
far beyond the hull, and 
towering up almost, as it 
seemed in the indistinct 
night air, to the clouds. 

The sea was as still as an 
inland lake; the light trade 
wind was gently and stead- 
ily breathing from astern; 
the dark blue sky. was studded with 
the tropical stars; there was no 
sound but the rippling of the water 
under the stem; and the sails were 
spread out, wide and high; the two 
lower studding-sails stretching, on 
each side, far beyond the deck; the 
top-mast studding-sails, like wings 
to the top-sails; the top-gallant 
studding-sails spreading fearlessly 
out above them; still higher, the two 
royal studding-sails, looking like two 
kites flying from the same string; 
and highest of all, the little sky-sail, 
the apex of the pyramid, seeming 
actually to touch the stars, and to be 
out of reach of human hands. So 
quiet, too, was the sea, and so steady 
the breeze, that if these sails had 
been sculptured marble, they could 
not have been more motionless. Not 
a ripple upon the surface of the 
canvas; not even a quivering of the 
extreme edges of the sail—so per- 
fectly were they distended by the 
breeze. I was so lost in the sight, 
that I forgot the presence of the man 
who came out with me, until he said 
(for he, too, rough old man-of-war’s 
man as he was, had been gazing at 
the show), half to himself, still look- 
ing at the marble sails: “How quietly 
they do their work!” 

With a fine southwest wind, we 
passed inside of the Bermudas: and 
notwithstanding the old couplet, 
which was quoted again and again 
by those who thought we should 
have one more touch of a storm be- 
fore our voyage was up— 


If the Bermudas let you pass, 
You must beware of Hatteras— 
we were to the northward of Hat- 


teras, with good weather, and |g. 
ginning to count, not the days, by 
the hours, to the time when 
should be at anchor in Bosto, 
harbor. Our ship was in fine order 
all hands having been hard at work 
upon her from daylight to dark 
every day but Sunday, from the tim. 
we got into warm weather on this 
side of the Cape. 

It is a common notion with lands. 
men that a ship is in her fines 
condition when she leaves port t 
enter upon her voyage; and that she 
comes home, aiter a long absence, 


With over-weathered ribs 
and ragged sails ; 


Lean, rent and beggared 
by the strumpet wind. 


But so far from that, unless a ship 
meets with some accident, or comes 
upon the coast in the dead of winter, 
when work cannot be done upon the 





rigging, she is in her finest order at 
the end of the voyage. When she 
sails from port, her rigging is gen- 
erally slack; the masts need staying; 
the decks and sides are black and 
dirty from taking in cargo; rigger 
seizings and overhand knots in place 
of nice seamanlike work; and every- 
thing, to a sailor’s eye, adrift. But 
on the passage home, the fine 
weather between the tropics is spent 
in putting the ship into the neatest 
order. No merchant vessel looks 
better than an Indiaman, or a Cape 
Horner, after a long voyage; and 
many captains and mates will stake 
their reputations for seamanship 
upon the appearance of their ship 
when she hauls into the dock. 

The wind was light all day, which 
kept us back somewhat; but a fine 
breeze springing up at nightfall, we 
were running fast in toward the 
land. At six o’clock we expected to 
have the ship hove-to for soundings, 
as a thick fog, coming up, showed we 
were near them; but no order was 
given, and we kept on our way. 
Eight o’clock came, and the watch 
went below, and, for the first hour, 
the ship was tearing on, with stud- 
ding-sails out alow and aloft, and 
the night was as dark as a pocket. 

On Monday morning, the i 
creased depth and deep blue color of 
the water, and the mixture of shells 
and white sand which we brought 
up, upon sounding, showed that we 
were in the channel, and nearing 
George’s; accordingly, the ship* 
head was put directly to the north- 
ward, and we stood on, with perfect 
confidence in the soundings, th 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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“Old Faithful” is world famous, but it’s only one of 
the many natural wonders found in Yellowstone. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
we had not taken an observation for 
two days, nor seen land; and the 
difference of an eighth of a mile out 
of the way might put us ashore. 

Throughout the day a provokingly 
light wind prevailed, and at eight 
o'clock, a small fishing schooner, 
which we passed, told us we were 
nearly abreast of Chatham Lights. 
Just before midnight, a light land- 
breeze sprung up, which carried us 
well along; and at four o'clock, 
thinking ourselves to the northward 
of Race Point, we hauled upon the 
wind and stood into the bay, north- 
northwest, for Boston light, and 
commenced firing guns for a pilot. 

Our watch went below at four 
o’clock, but could not sleep, for the 
watch on deck were banging away at 
the guns every few minutes. And, 
indeed, we cared very little about it, 
for we were in Boston Bay; and if 
fortune favored us, we could all 
“sleep in” the next night, with no- 
body to call the watch every four 
hours. 

We turned out, of our own will, at 
daybreak, to get a sight of land. In 
the gray of the morning, one or two 
small fishing smacks peered out of 
the mist; and when the broad day 
broke upon us, there lay the low 
sand-hills of Cape Cod, over our 
larboard quarter, and before us the 
wide waters of Massachusetts Bay, 
with here and there a sail gliding 
over its smooth surface. 

We had all set our hearts upon 
getting up to town before night and 
going ashore, but the tide beginning 
to run strong against us, and the 
wind, what there was of it, being 
ahead, we made but little by 
weather-bowing the tide, and the 
pilot gave orders to cock-bill the 





anchor and overhaul the chain, 
Making two long stretches, which 
brought us into the roads, under the 
lee of the Castle, we clewed up the 
top-sails, and let go the anchor; 
and for the first time since leavin 
San Diego—one hundred and thirty. 
five days—our anchor was upon bot. 
tom. 

In half an hour more, we were 
lying snugly, with all sails furled, 
safe in Boston harbor; our long 
voyage ended; the well-known scene 
about us; the dome of the State 
House fading in the western sky; the 
lights of the city starting into sight 
as the darkness came on; and at nine 
o’clock the clangor of the bells, ring. 
ing their accustomed peals, among 
which the Boston boys tried to dis. 
tinguish the well-known tone of the 
Old South. 

For the last time together we took 
the warp ashore, manned the cap. 
stan, and with a chorus which 
waked up half the North End, 
and rang among the buildings in 
the dock, we hauled her in to the 
wharf. 

The city bells were just ringing 
one when the last turn was made 
fast, and the crew dismissed; and in 
five minutes more, not a soul was 
left on board the good ship but the 
old ship-keeper, who had come down 
from the counting-house to take 
charge of her. 


Every time I reread some part of 
Two Years Before the Mast I won- 
der why, with a book like that avail- 
able for the asking on the shelf of 
every public library in the country, 
people continue to spend good 
money on things like The Cradle of 
the Deep. THE END 











**Well, colonel, first trip across?’’ 
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MARK TWAIN’S HANNIBAL TODAY 


(Continued from Page 107) 


Abraham Lincoln, used to play 
chess. Judge John B. Helm had his 
law offices at 108 North Main Street 
and knew the Lincoln family from 
his merchant days at Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky. 

At the north end of North Main 
Street, at the foot of Cardiff Hill, 
and near the statue of Tom and 
Huck, is the site of the old Muff 
Potter jail. In Tom Sawyer, you 
remember, Muff was confined here 
waiting trial for the murder of young 
Doctor Robinson, a crime actually 
committed by Injun Joe. The jail is 
gone now, but it stood for years 
and was used to house Confederate 
prisoners during the Civil War. The 
crazy old Western-type graveyard 
in which the murder was committed 
is still standing, out back of town. 

Cardiff Hill itself was not always 
called so. Mark Twain gave it this 
name in Tom Sawyer and it stuck. 
It was Holliday Hill for years, and 
Mrs. Holliday, who lived in a house 
on top the hill and burned a lamp in 
a window every night to guide the 
river pilots, was the original of the 
Widow Douglas. 

From the hill you see the toll-free 
Mark Twain Memorial Bridge over 
the Mississippi. The late President 
Roosevelt came to Hannibal from 
Washington in 1936 to cut the rib- 
bon which opened the bridge, and, 
according to Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Howell, who spell each other off in 
attending the Museum, the hills sur- 
rounding Hannibal were lined with 
people. 

When Mark Twain paid his last 
visit to Hannibal, he climbed to the 
top of Cardiff Hill with John Briggs, 
who had been little Joe Harper in 
the long ago, and he said: “This 


is one of the loveliest sights | 
ever saw. Down there is the plage 
we used to swim and yonder jy 
where a man was drowned and 
there’s where the steamboat sank — 
Down there on Lovers’ Leap jy 
where the Millerites put on thei 
robes one night to go to heaven, 
None went that night but I suppoge | 
most of them have gone now.” 

Ina previous visit described in Life 
on the Mississippi, he had climbed 
Holliday Hill “to get a compre 
hensive view. The whole town lay 
spread out below me and I could 
mark and fix every locality, every 
detail. Naturally, I was a good deal 
moved. I said, ‘Many of the people 
I once knew in this tranquil refuge | 
of my childhood are now in heaven; 
some, I trust, are in the other place.” 

On Friday, April 22, 1910, the 
Hannibal Morning Journal, a copy 
of which is in the Museum, carried 
this headline: “Mark Twain Dies 
at Stormfield, Near Redding, Con- 
necticut.” 

The Halley’s Comet which had 
brought him in 1835 had come to 
fetch him. He had been waiting for 
it and it did not disappoint him. The 
meteor which had flashed across the 
sky at his birth flashed once again 
across the heavens at his death. 

Most stories have an ending. This 
one does not and maybe. never will. 
For every time someone reads Tom 
Sawyer, little Sam Clemens and the 
writer Mark Twain become merged 
once more in the living, breathing, 
lovable Tom. And the story in the 
“little Missouri village” goes on and 
on, forever. THE END 

Information about transportation and 
hotel accommodations in Hannibal, in 
Facts for Holidays, page 159. 


‘Not a doubloon in the lot. It’s one of them all-expense cruises!” 
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this wonder... 


Steeped in friendliness... spiced with Spring... there is 
a quality in the Pennsvlvania country that raeets your desire for scenes 
that quicken your heart and renew your spirit. 


Pennsylvania has a thousand facets that mirror the varied charm of all her 
sister states. An industrial giant ...a cultural leader, ..a historic shrine— 
Pennsylvania has miles and miles of farm country... virginal forests... 
soaring mountain vistas. 
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made and history in the making. And warm hospitality of people who make 
you feel at home... will add the touch of humanity to a majestic natural 
beauty. You will be glad you came. 


Come see and feel this wonder. More than a vacation... it is the fine art 
of living within your reach. 


For literature and maps, write to the Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. H-3 
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ZOO PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 78) 


relief keeper. We used to stay half 
the night, looking after some of the 
animals. Nowadays anyone can walk 
in and become a keeper in a few 
months. When I started, I was a 
relief keeper for years. I worked in 
every house in the zoo except the 
bird house. I didn’t get in the snake 
house until 1916, but by then I knew 
what I was doing. 

“| worked with Dr. Ditmars and 
John Toomey for years, and they 
were both fine men. Old Dit was a 
great man to work with. In 1917 he 
brought the first snake serum to this 
country from Brazil and for years he 
extracted venom to make serum. He 
did cancer research too. I think the 
thing I miss most are those snake- 
hunting trips we used to take to- 
gether to the Berkshires. I remember 
the day we got thirty-eight rattlers 
on one ledge—that was a hell of a 
day. Now old Dit is dead and John 
is retired and it’s nothing like it used 
to be around here.” 

Taggart has good reasons to re- 
member the old days. Things were a 
good deal livelier for him then. In 
1914 he turned down an offer to try 
out with McGraw’s New York 
Giants, in order to stay at the zoo. 
In 1916 he was bitten by a Texas 
rattlesnake, was given up for dead 
by several doctors and finally saved 
by a Brazilian doctor who hap- 
pened to be in town with some anti- 
venin. Taggart was bitten again, in 
1923, by a copperhead. Despite this 
harsh treatment, he is happy around 
snakes and proud of the zoo’s collec- 
tion, which has always been excellent. 
“You don’t get to know snakes as 
pets,” he said recently,‘ but you do 
see the nonpoisonous ones getting 
friendlier. Like this Indian rock 
python we've got now. I call him 
Sandy, and he’s pretty friendly. 
Someday he'll hit 25 feet or so.” 


Snakes Draw Crowds 


“Tt’s good being in a popular 
place too. I know if there are 500 
people in the park, 300 of them will 
be right here looking at my snakes. 
Most of them probably don’t like the 
snakes, you know, but it’s different 
when you work with them. We had a 
king cobra here for eleven years. He 
died just a little while ago.” 

And then he said: “I don’t know. 
There’s something about working 
around animals. If I had to do it all 
over again, I’d come right back here. 
This work gets under your skin.” 

Of course not all the old keepers at 
the Bronx Zoo are like Taggart. 
Richard Richards, veteran keeper at 
the elephant house, is scarcely an- 
other Mowgli in his attitude toward 


his charges. Recently he was inter. 
viewed by a reporter after he haq 
been knocked down and manhandled 
by one of the zoo’s new African 
elephants. ‘* Well,” he said sourly tp 
a question by the reporter, “ some. 
body had to go in with the ol 
devil.” 


No Snooping, Please 


Then Richards, who hates news. 
papermen almost as much as any- 
thing else in the world, was asked 
whether he thought elephants were 
the most intelligent of all animals, 
He replied to that in one brief, cop. 
temptuous word and said, “Go on 
over to administration and ask them 
your questions. They'll fill you full 
up. Don’t snoop around me.” 

Richards’ performance on thes 
occasions is watched with great 
amusement by -his assistant, Robert 
Montana, who made the trip to th 
Belgian Congo to pick up the three 
new elephants. “ Ain’t he the charac- 
ter, though!” he says of Richards 
“just like an old elephant himself- 
nobody knows how old he is. He's 
been keeper around here for years.” 

Certainly there are a number of 
zoo employees who, like Richards, do 
not regard their jobs as a life dedica- 
tion. Mrs. Belinda McKean, the 
zoo’s telephone operator, for exam- 
ple, must take a rather dim view ol 
her job, which involves keeping her 
temper in talking to the four or five 
practical jokers who call up the zoo 
every day and ask to speak to “Mr. 
Fox,” “Miss Wolf,” or “ Mrs. Bird.” 
She has a stock reply, made through 
clenched teeth: ‘‘Ha.” 

But according to General Curator 
Lee S. Crandall, the people who 
work with animals and do not really 
enjoy it rarely stay long with the 
zoo. “You don’t do this job just as 
a job,” he says. “It’s too hard for 
that. The men who don’t like ani 
mals drift away pretty quickly. The 
ones that stay acquire a pride in 
their accomplishments and in their 
knowledge.” 

When he said that, Curator Cran- 
dall must have had the Martinis in 
mind. Six years ago, Fred Martini 
was a jeweler and had been for 2 
good many years. He decided, one 
day when business didn’t look to 
fat, that he never had really wanted 
to be a jeweler and didn’t care much 
for the trade. What he really wanted 
to do was work with animals. He 
gave up his business forthwith and 
got a job with the Bronx Zoo, where 
he is now keeper at the lion house 
and takes care of the sea lions aswell 
Martini’s attitude toward his job 
shown by the fact that, until be 
learned about it from a reporter last 
fall, he had never heard of the some 
what lethargic CIO union to whic) 
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» Fora perfect holiday 
‘ in glorious spring 
= weather — dig out 
rs your fishing tackle 
and golf clubs and come to 
Pocono Manor! There’s plenty of 
trout in our well stocked private 
streams — season opens April 15. 
Horseback riding, bicycling 
and hiking over miles of forest 
trails. Bracing mountain air adds 
gusto to appetites for outdoor 
camp luncheons. In the “Rec” 
Hall, enjoy bowling, shuffleboard 
and pool. Movies. Dancing. Deli- 
cious meals. Easily reache by car, 
train or bus. Make reservations. 
Honeymooners — Write 
for folder: “Honeymoon 
Trails at Pocono Manor.” 
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Pocono Manor, Pa. 
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most of the zoo workers belong. 
“ What-would I want with a union?” 

he said. ‘‘ I’m much too busy around 

here to fool with that.” 

Martini has been clawed by a 
lioness and used to have a jaguar 
that made countless passes at him, 
but his whole life revolves around his 
big cats. His wife, Helen, got in the. 
act a few years ago, when he brought 
home three tiger cubs after their 
mother had refused to feed them. 
Mrs. Martini took care of the cubs 
in their apartment for three months, 
until they were large enough to eat 
alone and a little too large to be con- 
sidered tabby cats. Later, she took 
care of lions at home and in all, has 
raised four tigers, three lions and 
Bagheera, a black panther. ‘‘It was 
all more play than work for me,” she 
says. “Bagheera used to be mis- 
chievous, but he’s grown up into a 
very sensible animal. He knows me 
and appreciates everything I do; 
he’d never hurt me on purpose. All 
my cubs are that way. They’re just 
like puppies or little children.” 


Keeper of the Birds 


Mrs. Martini now works full time 
for the zoo. She was hired to take 
care of the “Jewel Room” in the 
bird house, which holds tiny birds 
like hummingbirds, because she was 
the only person small enough to get 
into the cages (she is scarcely five 
feet tall in spike heels). In addition, 
she and her husband have made over 
one room in the corner of the lion 
house into a nursery, where they 
keep young ocelots, a baby chimp, 
and a wide assortment of marmosets, 
hedgehogs, ground squirrels, lemurs 
and other animals which she breeds. 

The chimp, a female, has Mrs. 
Martini’s fur coat in the cage to keep 
her warm. The Martinis, who are 
childless, have painted this room 
themselves, in baby pink and baby 
blue. The cages are painted a pure 
nursery white, with tiny decalco- 
manias of rabbits and Little Boy 
Blue applied on their fronts. 

Mrs. Martini’s only complaint 
now is that the zoo will no longer al- 
low her to get into the cage with her 
grown-up pets, like the tiger cubs, 
who are now a good deal bigger than 
Shetland ponies. “The zoo officials 
just don’t understand,” she says. 
“The tigers wouldn’t hurt me—not 
intentionally. They’re my friends.” 

“That’s right,” says Martini, 
looking down at his tiny wife. ‘ They 
wouldn’t want to hurt her. Animals 
are better than people.” 

I don’t know. There’s something 
about zoo people. It’s probably just 
that I envy them. Probably I was 
on the right track back there when 
I was eleven years old and wanted 





to be a naturalist. THE END 
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FREE 
MOVIE STAR-BICYCLE FOLDER 


featuring full color photo- 
graphsof your favorite Holly- 
wood stars enjoying their 
Schwinn-Built Bicycles. Get 
your copy. Send your name 
and address on a penny post- 
card... now! 
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Offers Even More Fine Features 
Than the Best European Bicycles 


No other adult bicycle matches this beautiful new 

Schwinn-Built Lightweight. Everything about this precision- 

engineered bicycle invites you to enjoy trouble-free cycling 

fun in the fresh air and sunshine . . . and assures you of quick, 

safe, dependable and inexpensive transportation . . . year 

after year! Keep fit, and avoid those extra pounds safely, easily 
. by riding a Schwinn-Built Bicycle. There’s a Schwinn 

for every purse. Look in your classified telephone directory 

for the nearest Schwinn dealer and find out how much 

more the Continental and other sparkling new 

Schwinn-Built Bicycles have to offer. 






Look for the Schwinnn Seal of Quality 
on the frame beneath the saddle. 
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companion. Easy to carry. Handy as a 
cane. Scientifically made of finest. ma- 
terials. Perfectly balanced. No adjustment 
of the heads (they lock quickly, securely, 
into position). You get an accurate, grand: 
-MIDIRON, MASHIE, 
NIBLICK, CHIPPER and PUTTER... all 
with one shaft and two heads. 
length varies for each head 
MATICALLY. TRIJA is fully guoranteed 
Socially accepted, Smartest club in Amer- 
ica. You'll ENJOY playing with THIS club! 
Ask for it at your favorite store or Pro 
Shop. The Regulation Model is $24.50 com- 
plete with canvas travel case. 


1 
appress Nearest oFFice: TRIJA CO. , 
1063 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif.! 





Canada: J. Quinton McKay, 315 Smith St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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IF YOUR DEALER DOESN'T HAVE | 
ORDER DIRECT... 
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TRUA CO. 


——Enclosed is $24.50. Send me one Regulation 
TRIJA Club with canvas travel case and two heads. 
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Ah, the magic of luggage labels! The 
gaudy stickers from Cannes and Nice—from 
Biarritz and Deauville! What memories 


they bring up... 


Memories you may renew this summer, if you 
will. For France is calling her friends to come 
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UNDER A 
TYROLEAN HAT 
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professor. ““We have first a true 
princess, beautiful, young, and de- 
voted to her father. There is a cava- 
lier, a young man of exceptional 
gallantry; and there is, of course, the 
old father of the princess, the duke 
who owns the castle.” 

There were no lighting effects. The 
princess came in wearing a long 
gown, her eyes downcast. Carrying 
a small watering can she went to the 
garden, kneeled down and busied 
herself with the flowers on the hat. 

The old father appeared next, 
played by a girl wearing a beard 
made of flax. He stroked his beard 
with much contentment as he ob- 
served his daughter working in the 
garden and, apparently to proclaim 
his age, he shuffled along in stocking 
feet. 

Hardly had the old father crossed 
the drawbridge to his castle and dis- 
appeared, when a young man ap- 
peared riding a horse made of a 
broom and a cardboard cut-out. 

With the simplest means, the 
French mechanic who played the 
lover achieved elegance and author- 
ity. He strode to the girl, declared 
his love for her in two gestures. The 
happy youngcouplethenencountered 
the duke who, with some difficulty be- 
cause of the oversized bathrobe he 
wore, angrily slapped his thigh, alter- 
nately folded his hands in back of 
him, and then shook his fists in their 
faces. Finally he produced from the 
voluminous bathrobe one of the 
hotel’s room keys, with which he 
pointed to the tower. He dragged 
the princess away and, pushing her 
into the tower, locked the door with 
trembling hands. Then he threat- 
ened the lover, who sadly and slowly 
rode away. Now inside the tower, 
the princess sat down and cried bit- 
terly. And the old man, still shaking 
his fists in the direction of the de- 
parted lover, walked off not noticing 
that the key to the tower had fallen 
from his hand, 

After a while the princess sat up, 
listened and smiled. She heard dis- 
tant hoofbeats. In a short while the 
lover galloped across the moat. The 
prisoner began to ascend the imagi- 
nary circular stairs of the tower, and 
the lover, still on his horse, looked 
up at her. This part of the panto- 
mime was done with great feeling for 
theater, which was essential, because 
both players stood on the same level 
a few feet from each other, with only 
the Tyrolean hat reminding the 
audience that here was a tower. 

The lover looked up and raised his 
arms as if he saw her some fifty feet 
above, looking down, and she who 
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stood next to him, looked down 
smiling and reaching for him, as if 
he were far below. He then got off 
his horse, and the princess pointed 
from above at the key. The lover 
picked it up and unlocked the prison. 

The princess descended then in 
slow circles, carefully lifting her robe 
lest she trip, and pointing her toes 
downward, while the lover leaped up 
the stairs of the tower. They circled 
each other in opposite directions for 
several turns, until, when they esti- 
mated each had proceeded halfway, 
they met and embraced. They re- 
membered to walk down together, 
and once they were outside, the lover 
lifted the princess to his horse. 
Slowly and majestically they rode 
away, out over the drawbridge. The 
old man appeared with a jug of 
water for the prisoner, saw that she 
had escaped, and furiously pulled his 
beard. He climbed the tower and 
looked out over the landscape. He 
tottered, lost his balance and fell 
down into the garden to his death. 

The daughter returned, looking 
for her father. She went up the 
tower, discovered his lifeless form 
below, and promptly fell to his side 
in death. The lover returned, and 
when he saw the tragedy he drew 
his sword and tried to stab himself 
in several places, mainly in the 
chest. But his weapon was too 
blunt and eventually he gave up in 
disgust and threw it away. He bent 
down and kissed the princess on her 
forehead, gently bedded her head on 
the flowers of the garden, folded her 
hands on her breast and rode away. 


A Toast to Friendship 


At the end of the performance the 
players bowed, the professor came 
forward again and said in German 
to the people of Lech: ‘We hope 
that our little play has entertained 
you. We of France wish to tell you 
how happy we have been here; we 
wish to thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts for allowing us to be 
with you and see your beautiful 
country. We shall go back and tell 
the people of our towns how nice it 
has been here, how well you have 
treated us. We wish to thank the 
burgomaster, the baker, the maitres 
d’hétel of the various inns, the moun- 
tain guides and everyone here, and 
I ask my compatriots to join me in 
a toast to friendship between our 
peoples.” 

After this there was dancing. The 
wood choppers and mountain guides 
danced with the French girls, the 
postman and the professor danced 
with the teachers, the daughter of 
the butcher danced with the actor 
who had played the lover, and the 
ladies in Lanz dirndls with the 
electrician from St. Mande and the 


insurance man. There was even a 
Hungarian count. He danced with 
his landlady, Filomena. 

This aristocrat of ancient lineage, 
once owner of magnificent estates, 
has lost everything except his ele- 
gant manners. He now lives in a 
single room in one of the old peasant 
houses which are owned by Filo- 
mena. 

“Not a bad life,” he says, as he 
sits on a bench in the sun, in Filo- 
mena’s courtyard, busily darning his 
socks. “At last I have a longing for 
peace and quiet,” he says. “In me 
you behold the only decent-living 
Hungarian in the whole world—I 
have never made love to a woman 
behind her husband’s back. I have 
never played the wild Magyar, I 
have never had an ‘affair.’ I have 
always done it correctly.” 

“And how is that?” 


A Much-Married Man 


He looked at me with surprise. 
“Very simple. I have fallen in love 
with them and married them—al- 
ways.” 

“How often have you married?” 

“About ten times, I think.” 

“But what did you do with the 
woman you were married to, when 
you fell in love with a new one?” 

“Oh, I threw her out, of course.” 

Just then Filomena walked past 
carrying in each hand a heavy pail 
of slop for the pigs. Smiling, she 
balanced herself neatly on the slip- 
pery boards that were laid across 
the dung heap. 

Finally, as she disappeared into 
the stable, the count said, sighing 
in utter contentment, ‘Somehow, 
there is nothing so clean-smelling 
as a dung heap.” 

Before the adherents of Travail el 
Tourisme \eft, one of them, a pas- 
sionate fisherman who had brought 
his equipment all the way from the 
Pyrenees, wanted to go and getafew 
of the mountain trout for which the 
river Lech is known. He was told 
that the fishing season had ended 
the day before he came. The pro- 
prietor of the hotel at which the 
fishing enthusiast stayed told him, 
however, that since he was a French- 
man no native would dare interfere 
with him, and the gendarme would 
look the other way. If he chose to 
violate the ordinance, he could go 
take all the fish he wanted. The cook 
of the hotel would prepare them for 
him. 

The Frenchman said, ‘Thank 
you, but just because things are the 
way they are, I will not fish. We have 
to start living again comme il faut— 
and I will start by respecting the 
laws of your country.” 

That also sounded like civiliza- 


tion. * THE END 
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LIMERICK, EIRE 


(Continued from Page 101) 


served until around 2 a.m., or what- 
ever time the porters decide every- 
one would be better off in bed. How- 
ever, if the guest is a special friend 
of the porter and has a cousin who 
is a New York policeman and once 
voted for Al Smith, this guest and 
his friends may be spirited to still 
another room where all hands settle 
down for the finals. This is just as 
complicated as it sounds, and, what- 
ever the legal purpose, it serves to 
weed out the weaklings. A man must 
make the appointed rounds under 
his own power. Anyone who falls be- 
fore the semifinals is disqualified and 
may not compete again until the 
next night. 

In Limerick, one man is good as 
another. John Christopher Hickey 
is mayor during the day and a pub 
operator at night. As mayor and pub 
keeper, he sometimes warns Amer- 
icans of the creeping potency of 
Irish whisky. “There is an old story,” 
he says, “about Paddy Mulvey who 
called the doctor to his house one 
morning. And the doctor asks, 
‘Paddy, what did you do last night, 
because somewhere you caught a 
desperate cold?’ Paddy answered, ‘I 
had a few nips of Irish with the boys 
and walked home. When I reached 
the house I took off my coat and 
trousers, hung them on the back of 
the door, and went to bed; but when 
I woke this morning I was lying in a 
wet ditch and my coat and trousers 
were hanging from the branch of a 
tree.’”” Mayor Hickey winks when 
he finishes this story, and does not 
amplify it. 


What the Law Allows 


Many Americans leaving Ireland 
want to take with them tweed cloth 
to be made into suits, and several 
bottles of Irish whisky. The law 
states they are permitted to take out 
“reasonable quantities for their own 
personal use.” This means that un- 
less the customs man is angry with 
his wife or the government or the 
weather, the traveler can take out 
two or three bottles of whisky and 
enough cloth to make at least one 
suit. Clothes are rationed, as are 
butter, sugar and fuel, but many 
Irishmen have the feeling that re- 
strictions are a wicked device to be 
circumvented whenever practicable. 

Tourists in Eire almost without ex- 
ception complain about the weather. 
Sometimes in the summer a week 
will pass with only a few hours of 
sunshine. In the winter the sun does 
not come up until about 9:00 a.m., 
and it goes down again by 4:30 p.m. 
It rains and rains, but the majority 
of the natives don’t seem to mind. 





An old woman in Limerick was 
standing one morning in a downpour 
selling apples. Her hat was soggy, 
water ran down her face. Across the 
street toward her came an American, 
“Good morning,” she said brightly, 
“and a fine soft day it is in Lim. 
erick.” One old Irishman sitting one 
night on a barrel in a pub, peering 
moodily into the fire, summed up a 
solution for Eire’s troubles: “ Eire 
desperately needs two things,” he 
said, “freedom from foreign med- 
dling and one hell of a big roof.” 

Travelers to Limerick are urged to 
make hotel reservations at least a 
month in advance, or they may find 
themselves with emergency quarters 
in airport, railroad waiting rooms or 
outdoors. 


Decrepit Films 


There isn’t much entertainment in 
Limerick. Most of the films at the 
movie houses appeared in the States 
from two to fifteen years ago. War 
films were prohibited until after V-E 
Day, so Limerick only lately has 
seen Air Force and Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo. Another recent film in 
Limerick was Abraham Lincoln, a 
real oldie. The film was so blurred 
and the sound track so worn that 
the audience laughed at most 
of Mr. Lincoln’s heartbreaking 
speeches, which is not the best way 
to sell American democracy or 
American motion pictures. 

The old men of Limerick make 
their own entertainment. They gather 
in the pubs at night and live again 
the old memories of the rebellion of 
Easter Week in 1916; of the fighting 
with the hated Black-and-Tans; of 
Irish boys who died by the Somme 
in the first World War; of young 
Irishmen who volunteered with the 
British in the second World War and 
came out of Dunkirk to be picked 
up by the small boats; and of how 
they went back again to fight across 
the sands of Normandy. They tell of 
young Irishmen who went into bat- 
tle crying, “Up, De Valera!” and 
“Up, Eire!” because they were fight- 
ing for the satisfaction of it, and 
because they wanted every man to 
know they owed no allegiance to at 
English King. 

Also, the old men in the pubs tel 
again ‘the stories which came down 
from their ancestors long ago. Theif 
favorite story deals with the battle 
of August 27, 1690. On that day, 
Limerick, the citadel town of the 
Shannon, was the last barrier be 
tween the Norman general, King 
William, and the throne of Irelané. 
The Williamites smashed a_breac! 
in the city’s walls and poured it. 

As the Irish soldiery reeles bac. 
the men of Limerick came from the! 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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homes and joined the battle with the 
tools of their trade as weapons. The 
butcher came with his cleaver, the 
carpenter with his adz, the mason 
with his hammer. When the William- 
ites reached the old Market Place, 
where Broad Street, John Street and 
Mungret Street meet, the defenders 
received reinforcements. Out of 
their houses came the women of 
Limerick, fighting with stones and 
broken bottles and weapons taken 
from dead men. 

What happened then is told in 
this excerpt from an old poem: 


Foremost, the women prest, with 
bosoms bare, 

From their white shoulders stream 
their floating hair ; 

With heavy stones the cuirassiers 
they wound, 

And rattling plate and crashing 
helms resound. 

Matrons and maids, wives, 
widows, young and old, 

In virtue peerless and in danger 
bold, 

On the astounded ranks from 
either side, 

Dash’'d with wild cheers and 
turned the furious tide. 


Limerick is free— peal out St. 
Mary’s belis— 

O’er plain and hill the joyous 
anthem swells ; 

Immortal honor to her daughters 
bright 

That smashed the foe and turned 
the tide of flight. 


Now, two and a half centuries 
later, Mrs. Ellen Dooley Organ 
stands at the corner where the Wil- 
liamite charge was thrown back and 
sells herring and apples. She is 
against all wars. “I’m not forget- 
ting,” she says, ‘““ when my own man 
whose name was Dooley came back 
from France in 1918. I was standing 
at this very corner and here he came 
looking for me, him wearing a tin 
hat and britches above his knees. He 
had been bad hurt, poor man, and 
died soon after.”” She has small hope 
for the world. ‘ Blow us all up, they 
will, with their fancy bombs,” she 
says. “And I'll be a sorry old woman, 
sailin’ through the air with a fish in 


one hand and a pint of stout in the 
other.” 


No Words Wasted 


As have all old cities with turbu- 
lent pasts, Limerick has its: land- 
marks. Standing in O’Connell Street, 
the city’s main thoroughfare, is a 
Statue of Daniel O’Connell, the 
spokesman for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The inscription on the monu- 
ment takes for granted that every 
Irishman knows the patriot’s record 
and wastes no words in eulogy. 


The inscription states with sim- 
ple dignity: O’CoNnNELL. 

In Perry Square, by the Limerick 
library, is another monument, shaped 
like a cross, and on it are these 
words: 


“To the glory of God and to the 
memory of 3000 officers, non-coms 
and men of Limerick city and county 
who fell in the great war of 1914— 
1918. Most of them lie buried in the 
lands of our allies who have set aside 
their resting places in honor forever. 
They died in every quarter of the 
earth and on its seas and their names 
have with reverence and love been 
inscribed on our rolls of honor.” 


Another landmark is King John’s 
Castle, a massive gray citadel which 
for centuries dominated the Shan- 
non. Built in 1210, it has walls ten 
feet thick in which embrasures were 
cut for crossbowmen. Now children 
play around the old fort, and one of 
them has scrawled amid the scars 
of ancient battles: “Jimmy loves 
Bridget.” 


King’s Rest 


A historic site which draws Amer- 
ican visitors is St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
which entombs the body of King 
Donald Mor O’Brien, a descendant 
of the warrior king, Brian Boru. In 
this church also are the forthright 
epitaphs of less distinguished people. 
One reads: “‘Dan Hayes, an honest 
man and lover of his country.” 
Another reads: ‘Anne Sexton Camp- 
bell, widow of Captain John Camp- 
bell, 12th Regiment of Foot.” 

This is Limerick, where the old 
and new come together; where Mary 
Ryan sees the little people and Jim 
Hagerty sees the future. . . . 

The bitter fumes curled up from 
the peat fire, and the old man in the 
pub gestured with a clay pipe as he 
explained Eire’s hopes to the listen- 
ing Americans. 

“Our aims and dreams are very 
simple,” the old man said. “They 
were put down on paper long ago by 
an Irish writer named Fintan Lalor, 
and Eamon De Valera used the same 
words himself in telling what we 
wanted. The words are these: ‘Eire 
her own and all therein; from the sod 
to the sky; the soil of Eire for the 
people of Eire to have and to hold 
from God alone who gave it; to have 
and to hold for them and their heirs 
forever.’” 

The old man paused. “Ah, it’s a 
great country, this Eire,” he said. 
“At last we're free from foreign 
kings. And now to our heart’s con- 
tent we can fight among ourselves in 
peace and quiet.” THE END 

Further details about Shannon air- 
port and Limerick in Facts for Holidays, 
page 159. 
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Resident Manager 


Rates Write—or Call 


Atlantic City 4-6121 
N. 


0 For Information and 
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WORLD-WIDE 
weather 


for 


APRIL 


by WILLIAM L. DAY 


PRIL IS A TRANSITION MONTH in the world’s 
p. pre tata good month to travel if you 
keep the weather in mind. The weather can’t 
be forecast accurately more than two or three 


days in advance, but averages of climate can 


be helpful, if you know how to use them. 

The first two columns in the table give 
average daily high and low temperatures, but 
since averages don’t always occur you should 
modify expectations by a glance at columns four 
and five, the extreme highs and lows recorded. 

The average daily highs for Bermuda and 
Tunis differ only by one degree, but Tunis has 
recorded 104 in April while Bermuda has never 
experienced over 87. Tunis may not record 104 
again this April, but the chances are that 
Bermuda temperatures will conform more 
closely to the average than those of Tunis. 

Lowest temperatures usually occur just be- 
fore dawn. Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro 
each has an average high of 78 but the former 
will get much cooler at night. You won’t need 
wraps for a Rio evening (daily low, 73) but 
you will in Mexico City (daily low, 52). 

Mexico City will be more comfortable for 
most people because its relative humidity av- 
erages 45 per cent, compared with Rio’s 79 per 
cent. Humidity also explains the difference be- 
tween Batavia, “oppressively hot” with a high 
of 86 and 85 per cent humidity, and San 
Salvador, listed as “hot” with a high of 90 and 
70 per cent humidity. 

The average number of rainy days covers a 
lot of ground, since it includes days with con- 
tinuous rain, with a tropical downpour, or just 
a sprinkle, There’s more about rain under 
“Remarks” when a rainy season is beginning, 
ending or in progress. But some places (like 
Singapore) have rains throughout the year. 

“Remarks” also includes days with snow and 
cloudiness. Tokyo is very cloudy (over 70 per 
cent) and you would feel chillier there than in 
partly cloudy (30 per cent to 50 per cent) San 
Francisco although the average temperatures 
are about the same. 

The arrangement of the cities attempts to 
take into account all these factors, but it can’t 
be successful until humans agree on comfort. 
So if you are going to pick an April vacation 
spot, don’t choose Auckland merely because the 
chart says it’s comfortable. Decide your own 


idea of comfort and look for it. THE END 
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Average Average Lowest 
daily daily temperature 
high relative on 
temperature humidity for month 
(per cent) 
Average Highest Average 
daily temperature number 
low on record of days with 
temperature for month precipitation : 
Cities Remarks 
Oppressively Hot 
RANGOON 98 76 80 106 68 2 Partly cloudy 
BANGKOK 97 76 62 106 68 6 Partly cloudy 
CaLcuTtTa 95 76 79 107 61 3 Partly cloudy 
SINGAPORE 89 75 80 95 70 15 arn cloudy 
Cristosa., C.Z. 85 77 81 93 72 16 Cloudy, rains 
beginning 
Tanti 87 74 80 92 66 10 Cloudy 
Bevém, Brazit 87 73 93 95 69 27 Very cloudy, rainy 
season 
Batavia, Dutcn E. InpiEs 86 75 85 92. 70 12 Cloudy, rains de- 
Hot creasing 
BomBay 89 77 77 100 68 0 Partly cloud 
Guam 87 76 76 92 71 10 Driest month, cloudy 
Recire, BrRazin 86 76 7 93 69 16 Partly cloudy, rainy 
season 
SanSaLvapor,ELSALvADOR 90 64 70 103 54 4 Cloudy 
MANILA 87 75 69 100 63 4 Partly cloudy 
GEeorcetown, B.G. 85 76 67 89 71 17 Cloudy, showers 
Procreso, Mex. 84 71 77 101 58 2 Partly cloudy 
HAVANA 84 69 71 94 55 5 Sunn 
San Juan P. R. 82 71 76 93 65 14 Cloudy, showers 
Het to Warm 
Nassau 80 . 9 71 90 58 6 Cloudy 
MIAMI 80 68 69 93 45 8 Cloudy 
Rio pe JANEIRO 78 7 79 93 60 10 Cloudy, rains end 
Batuurst, Br. W. AFRICA 86 67 6l 105 59 0 Sunny 
Warm 
Lima, Peru 80 62 78 88 58 2 Partly cloudy 
Caracas, VENEZUELA 80 60 76 89 51 4 Cloudy 
MazaTiLAn, Mex. 78 65 78 89 49 0 Sunny, driest month 
Hone Kone 75 67 85 89 52 12 Cloudy, rains begin 
HonoLuLu 78 68 67 86 59 12 Cloudy, rains 
Warm to Comfortable 
BRISBANE 79 62 74 95 49 12 Partly cloudy 
Cairo 83 56 65 108 47 1 Partly cloudy 
GALVESTON 74 64 79 86 41 7 Partly cloudy 
Comfortable 
BERMUDA 71 59 77 87 42 ll Cloudy 
Mexico City 78 52 45 89 38 ll Partly cloudy 
SypNey, AUSTRALIA 71 58 72 91 45 14 Cloudy, rainiest 
month 
CaPETOWN 72 54 74 99 38 7 Partly cloudy 
Buenos AIREs 72 53 82 97 33 8 Rainiest month 
AUCKLAND 68 55 76 89 39 13 Cloudy 
Los ANGELES 70 51 65 100 36 4 Partly cloudy 
Tunis 70 50 69 104 37 8 Cloudy 
VALPARAISO 68 52 75 87 +4 3 Partly cloudy 
MELBO"/RNE 68 51 70 94 35 ll Cloudy 
Cemfortable to Cool 
JERUSALEM 70 51 49 95 30 4 Partly cloudy 
ATHENS 68 51 63 91 35 9 P Cloudy 
SHANGHAI 66 50 80 93 30 13 Very cloudy 
Rome 66 49 65 86 33 12 Cloudy 
Ponta Devcapa, AZORES 63 56 74 70 44 10 Cloudy 
LisBoN 63 54 69 87 40 12 Cloudy 
NorFo.k, Va. 66 48 65 95 23 10 Cloudy 
Cool 
San FRANCISCO 62 49 70 89 40 6 Partly cloudy 
MARSEILLES 65 45 60 83 30 8 Cloudy 
Toxyo 63 47 73 83 30 14 Very cloudy 
VENICE 60 49 73 77 36 ll udy 
ISTANBUL 60 46 66 83 32 7 Partly cloudy 
Maprip 63 42 6l 93 26 10 Rain, partly cloudy 
Paris 60 40 69 85 26 13 Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
New York 57 42 62 91 12 ll Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
Chilly 
VIENNA 56 41 67 79 18 8 Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
VANCOUVER 56 39 73 79 27 14 Cloudy, rainy 
LonDON 55 40 75 80 26 13 Cloudy, sorhetimes 
snow 
CuHIcaco 55 39 67 90 17 ll Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
BERLIN Bs} 37 69 83 20 13 Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
DuBLin 53 37 82 69 19 17 Cloudy, sometimes 
snow 
Oso 48 34 67 77 3 10 Cloudy, often snow 
Cold 
JUNEAU 47 34 70 69 13 18 Cloudy, often snow 
VLADIVOSTOK 46 34 71 69 17 7 Cloudy, sometim<s 
Cold to Below Freezing be 
Moscow 43 29 76 78 -ll 12 Cloudy, often snow 
MonTREAL 42 29 82 74 2 12 Cloudy, often snow 
Sr. Jouns, N. F. 41 29 81 72 -1 13 Very cloudy, some- 
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If you were way up in an airplane looking down 
on these metal “towers,” you might think “Power 
plant?” And you'd be right! It's the power unit 
of the new Scott radio-phonograph . . . isolated 
here in its chromium-plated majesty just to be 
admired. We like to show the insides of the Scott 
...the radio that is fine through and through, for 
people who live in homes that are fine through 
and through. Write for the name of the nearest 
Scott dealer. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
4408 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Plan your 


SAN FRANCISCO 


vacation with 


this guidebook 





This 112-page book tells you what to 
see and do in San Francisco. It lists 
by name the good places to dine, 
dance, and shop. 


It is honest, detailed, factual—perhaps 
the most accurate guide to San Fran- 
cisco and its region ever published. 


Naturally, it tells you about the cable 
cars and sidewalk flower stands, about 
Chinatown, the Latin Quarter, Fisher- 
men’s Wharf, Golden Gate Park, the 
mighty bridges and other famous 
sights of San Francisco, so that you 
can select in advance the things you 
want to enjoy when you arrive. 


In this book you will also read about 
the East Bay and the Peninsula, Red- 
wood Empire, Monterey Bay country, 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland, Great 
Central Valley, Feather River re- 
gion, Lake Tahoe and the High Sierra, 
Gold Rush country; Yosemite, Kings 
Canyon and Sequoia National Parks. 


The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
Francisco is bound in a blue paper 
cover and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and an Orientation Map of 
California. It is worthy of a place in 
your library. 


Send the coupon with 10¢ in coin to 
cover handling costs. Mail it today. 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 304, 
703 Market St., San Francisco 3, California. 

I enclose 10¢ in coin for which please send 
me the 112-page book, The Chapter in Your 
Life entitled San Francisco. Thank you. 
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MOVIES 


Movies you might see en route to Boston, Baltimore 


or Teheran when films are shown on trains 


by AL HINE 


OT LONG AGO the Chesapeake and 

Ohio Railway Company demon- 
strated successfully that movies could 
be shown on trains. The dining car 
of their crack George Washington, 
after dinner, was turned into an in- 
formal movie house of sorts and a 
new picture, complete with sound, 
was projected on a screen to the 
delectation of the passengers. It is 
to be presumed that other lines al- 
ready are preparing to follow suit. 

All of which opens interesting 
vistas. For example, how easy it 
should be for certain railroads, 
suited by name or geographical lo- 
cation, to specialize in certain 
movies. Thus, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford could claim to 
itself two of the current crop of films, 
The Late George Apley and The 
Shocking Miss Pilgrim, on the very 
good grounds that the pictures deal 
with Boston, an important terminus 
of the N.Y., N.H. & H. 

My information on the C. & O. 
affair doesn’t go so far as to state 
whether movies are improved by 
train showing, but I doubt if any 
amount of rattling could make either 
of the Boston offerings worse than 
they are. Both are 20th Century- 
Fox productions, and if I were Mr. 
Zanuck or any other 20th C-F ex- 
ecutive, I would keep the breadth of 
the United States between myself 


and Back Bay for the next few years 
until the memory of these two pic- 
tures had dimmed. 

The major mistake in Apley is 
casting Ronald Colman as The Late 
George. Mr. Colman does what he 
can with the part, but it just isn’t for 
him. It is about as logical an assign- 
ment as letting Ramon Novarro play 
the title role of Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois. And just as satisfactory. 
Ignoring the ineradicable suavity 
that makes Mr. Colman ludicrous 
here, the movie’s chief fault is the 
same as the play’s. Both are too 
limited in time to give enough back- 
ground to Apley; as a result, his 
actions are erratic and unsympa- 
thetic, jerky and _ uninteresting. 

Percy Waram, lifted from the 
Broadway cast of the play, turns in 
a decent performance, and Peggy 
Cummins is surprisingly credible as 
the rebel Beacon Street daughter. 

The same stale, creaking Boston 
jokes are aired in The Shocking Miss 
Pilgrim, a Betty Grable vehicle 
approximately mirroring the Boston 
of the 1870’s. It is a semimusical 
and, on the whole, a better job of 
work than Apley. Just to show that 
Hollywood, contrary to certain 
critics, is not afraid of facing up to 
sharp and burning social issues, you 
should know that Miss Pilgrim deals 
with women’s suffrage and comes 
out, with only slight reservations, for 
the right of women to work in 


Ronald Colman harkens to wife, Edna Best, in The Late George Apley. 





Wich Man, Poor Man. 
every real golfer prefers if 


+ 


THE STICK’S THE FRICK 
THAT MAKES IT BALANCE — J 


Full Size— 
Holds 15 Clubs 


Yes, you’ll see the real goifers, 
on private and public courses alike, car- 
rying a lightweight Balanced Golf Bag. 
They all prefer it because it’s full-size 
and yet so light, so perfectly balanced 
for easy carrying . . . it never sags, never 
spills clubs. Now available 
with all-purpose hood! 


AT YOUR CLUB OR 
STORE 


BALANCED GOLF BAG, INC. 
North & Noble, Chicago 22, Ill. 





SEA CLIFF INN 


and Cottages 


On quaint, charming 

Nantucket Island, Mass. 
Beautifully located on a bluff overlook- 
ing the ocean. A paradise for honey- 
mooners. Near bathing beaches. Warm 
bathing, all sports. 
Cottages Open May 10th at pre-season 
rates. Hotel will open June 25th. Our 
suites in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal 
accommodations for families. 


Arthur Jellis, Owner-Manager 
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live and Play 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


Smart in design and styling, AMERI- 
CAN COACHES are ideal for comfort- 
able, year-around living. Nationally 
known for their rugged construction 
and quality. 3 new 1947 models, all 
moderately priced. Free Literature. 
AMERICAN COACH CO. 
CASSOPOLIS, MICH. 


IMPRESSIVE 
IN LOOKS 
AND LUXURY 
















































SKAM 





your way to 
BETTER PICTURES 


The Sign 
of Precision 





Get more from your camera— indoors 
or outdoors, day or night, stills or 
movies, black-and-white or color. 
SKAN gives you correct exposure un- 
der all light conditions . . . enables 
you to get that better picture every 
time. Simple to use. A fitting com- 
panion for the finest camera. 

Sold at camera counters every- 
where. For free literature write: G-M 
Laboratories Inc., 4280 N. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
PLAN BOOK OF 


LOG CABIN HOMES 


A log Cabin Home is charmingly distinctive. 
New book packed with plans, ideas, pictures, 
instructions tells how you can have a Log Cabin 
Home. Materials are available—cost is low. 
Order this fascinating book today, send only 


$2 postpaid 
OTSEGO LOG CABIN CO. 





Gaylord 3, Michigan 


















Give Your Dog That 
“CHAMPION LOOK” 


You don’t have to be 
a professional to 
keep your dog well- 
groomed. You can 
easily remove all the 
old, dead hair from 
his coat—and give 
him the proper trim 
that conforms to the 
Standard of his breed 
by following a few 
simple directions. 
And it’s actually 
Jun to strip and trim 
your own dog. You’ll 
enjoy it. He’ll love it 
- + and he'll be a 
healthier, happier, 
better looking pet. 
DURHAM. END 
RAZOR corp. 
Mystic Conn. 


DUPLEX 





With 5 extra blades 


TRIM CHART 
25c each breed 
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offices as secretaries, if they are 


pretty and marry the boss. 

Betty Grable is peaches-and- 
cream desirable in loud Technicolor 
and Dick Haymes woos and wins 
her. There are some undistinguished 
melodies rifled from the effects of the 
late George Gershwin which are sung 
at the drop of a hat by Mr. Haymes 
and Miss Grable. The costumes 
conceal Miss Grable’s legs, but she 
has a few dodges like touching up 
a stocking run and pirouetting in a 
nightgown, which give the customers 
what they came to see. 





Betty Grable is taught etiquette. 


The Baltimore & Ohio would fare 
better under a system of apportion- 
ing movies to railroads which are 
suited to them. My Brother Talks 
to Horses (M-G-M) is laid in the 
Baltimore of the early 1900’s and, in 
addition, has some of the pleasant, 
homely charm conjured up by the 
hoboes’ nickname for the road, 
Beefsteak and Onions. 

My Brother is one of those quiet, 
warm movies that give the movie- 
goer (this one at least) nine times the 
kick of their hoked-up and glamor- 
ized running mates. It’s the story of 
a kid’s growing up. The kid is Butch 
Jenkins and something, possibly 
Fred Zinnemann’s direction, has 
kept corked the saccharine cuteness 
that has marred Butch’s work ex- 
cept in The Human Comedy. 

There is a screwy family modeled, 
but not too patly, after the family in 
You Can’t Take it With You. There 
is understanding, restrained acting 
by all the cast: Peter Lawford as 
Butch’s brother, Spring Byington as 
his mother, Charles Ruggles as a 
gambler, Edward Arnold as a horse 
owner, O. Z. Whitehead as an in- 
ventor, Ernest Whitman as a 
stableman and Beverly Tyler as 
Lawford’s sweetheart. There is a 
Preakness sequence of rousing pag- 
eantry and a terrific horse race. The 
latter is supposed to represent the 
1909 running which Effendi won in 
1.39 4/5; I clocked the race in the 
movie a few seconds longer, but I 
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FLY LINE DRESSER 





“ADVENTURES IN FISHING” 


48 pages in four colors %; peotanes, fishing sto- 
ries, secret hints, etc., with regular 10c k- , 
age of Raparound, invisible ribbon ker, strikes. No lost fishing time. No muss to 
both for only 10c. Send your dime today. fingers or clothes. No. 37, 60c each. 


P & K INCORPORATED 


(PACHNER & KOLLER, INC.) rs . 
3400 Archer Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 
Canadian Distributors: Central Purchasing Agency, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


FLY LINE DRESSER 


Novel applicator filled with finest quality 
line dressing. Dress your line between 

















TESTED «0 PROVED LURES "0 FISHING ACCESSORIES 


ji Up in the BLACK HILLS 
por Scuth Dakots 


Pine-clad peaks and cool mountain streams and lakes 

~ invite you to a variety of recreation that is refreshing. 

Visit the Shrine of Democracy at Mr. Rushmore, 

tour scenic Custer State Park where bends of buffalo, antelope 

and deer still roam . . . the colorful, awe-inspiring Bad Lands 
offer an educational side trip for the whole family. 

Vacation this year in the quiet restfulness of the Black 

Hills where long, cool, mosquito-free evenings climax each 

fun-filled day. It's a pleasure you'll long treasure. 


OUTDOOR FUN in the highest mountains 
east of the Rockies 


The Infinite Variety of South Dakota affords a natural 
setting for all outdoor sports. Hike, ride, or fish . . . golf on 
beautiful courses . . . take a pack trip with friendly western 
folk. For a dash of excitement, the many western shows 
and rodeos afford a thrilling diversion. 

A Black Hills Vacation is restful, re- 
laxing, entertaining. Plan now to spend 
an unhurried visit to South Dakota, 
friendly frontier of the Old West. 

Write today for the colorful free 
folder on the Black Hills. It’s a pass- 

book to fun and high adventure. 
From Flowering Spring 

Through Color-splashed Autumn, 

BLACK HILLS Vacationland 
Beckons You! 

ee eee an ee 

% A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 

e E SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION ff 

a, PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Pankow: Please send me the Colorful FREE FOLDER on the 
if BLACK HILLS that describes the many interesting things to see é 

and do on a Black Hills Vacation. 
4 Name 4 
of Address é 
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INFINITE VARIETY 
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Luxurious Hecommodations 
Anywhere - \N A SCHULT 


@ BE INDEPENDENT! Four can travel at 
little more than the cost for one, in a com- 
fortable, completely furnished Schult. 
Modestly-priced . . . ready to GO, anytime. 
You will have modern, insulated housing, 
efficiently designed furniture, and a full- 
meal kitchen equipped with refrigerator, 
oven range, double sink, ample food stor- 
age space. 

LATEST 1947 Schults contain three sepa- 
rate rooms; sleep four adults comfortably. 
Three large wardrobes, many drawers and 
closets provide “‘a place for everything.” 
Toilet room or built-in vanity optional. 


A SCHULT is full value because it is built 
to quality standards, fairly priced, backed 
by over a decade of experience. 


WRITE TODAY for name of the Schult 
dealer nearest you, or let us send catalog. 


SCHULT CORPORATION 


SD DEPT. 4204 « ELKHART, INDIANA 


In Canada, John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Luxuriously deco- 
rated to harmonize 
with rich interior 
woodwork. Only 
by seeing a Schult 
can you appreciate 
its year ‘round 
liveability. 


‘SCHULT| 


W922 
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suppose it was too much to expect 
even M-G-M to resurrect Effendi 
to run the race for them again. 
I advise you not to wait until My 
Brother plays the B. & O.; it’s much 
too good to delay seeing. 

The bindle stiffs’ nickname for the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad was the Bumpy, Rocky & 


Peculiar, a combination of adjectives 
which well describes The Red House, 
the new Edward G. Robinson opus 
from Sol Lesser Productions. It’s a 
spooky melodrama and it does have 
a few chilling moments, but it falls 
down all too frequently in plot and 
characterization. 

This is a pity, because The Red 
House at times is almost a very good 
movie. Its farm people are not 
overly touched with the make-up 
brush and Mr. Robinson, as the 
brooding victim of an interesting 
psychological fixation which com- 
bines aspects of both incest and nec- 
rophilia, generally resists the tempta- 
tion tooveract. But thereisn’t enough 
story. 

There is one fine scene in which 
Lon McCallister, the juvenile lead, 
tries to cross a gloomy stretch of 
wood against whose evil influence he 
has been warned, but this occurs 
early in the action, and nowhere 
after is its suspense equaled. Mc- 
Callister is good; Allene Roberts, cast 
as one of the most rapidly maturing 
young high-school girls in history, is 
appealing; Julie London, Judith 
Anderson and a sinister combination 
of Li’l Abner and Victor Mature 
named Rory Calhoun lend good sup- 





port to a movie not quite worth it. 


The Graysonia, Nashville & Ash- 
down Railroad wasknown, forreasons 
clearest to the rod riders who named 
it, as the Okay Road. If it’s still run- 
ning and has a caboose with plush 
seats, it might be a good spot for a 
showing of My Favorite Brunette. 

My Favorite Brunette, as anyone 
with half an ear for Hollywood rep- 





Butch Jenkins, Charles Ruggles, Spring Byington, minus talking horse. 


etitions could tell you, is a Bob 
Hope follow-up of My Favorite 
Blonde. And you don’t need a crystal 
ball_to guess that the brunette is 
Dorothy Lamour. The picture is a 
good ticket’s worth of entertainment, 
a quality which comes along in mov- 
ies seldom more than once a month 
even in good years. 

My Favorite Brunette owes some- 
thing in plot as well as in title to My 
Favorite Blonde. Where Blonde was 
a parody of the spy movie, Brunette 
is a take-off on the Hammett- 
Chandler type of mystery detective 
picture. 

It is enough to tell a Hope 
addict that his hero plays a baby 
photographer whose burning am- 
bition is to operate as a hard-boiled, 
Alan Ladd-type private eye. His 
wish is fulfilled with complications 
that lead him to the shadow of the 
gas chamber at San Quentin, with 
very few dull moments on the way. 

Most of the best moments in My 
Favorite Brunette are too good to 
spoil by detailing them here. Miss 
Lamour weaves herself gently 
through the action and provides a 
comfortable, soft foil for double- 
entendres, while Peter Lorre, 
Charles Dingle, Lon Chaney, Jr., and 










COME TO QUEBEC 
FOR A VACATION 


THAT IS.-- 
© 


y 


Treat your whole family to a vacation in " 
Québec —where the charm of past Me 
centuries still lingers beside the most modern fc 
highways. A French-Canadian welcome 
awaits you in Québec’s modern inns and hotels. For 
maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU, Québec City, Canada TE} 


SJuébec 


BE A HOTEL , ¢ 
HOSTESS 


Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating 
positions and a sound future await 
trained men and women in glam- 
orous hotel field. Thousands of Lewis graduates, 
“making good” as Hostess, Executive Housekeeper, 
Manager, Purchasing Agent, Social or Food Director, 
and 38 other types of well-paid itions. Previous 
experience proved unnecessary. Grade school educa- 
tion plus Lewis Training qualifies you. Lewis National 
Placement Service Free of extra charge. One student 
writes: “Offered 3 positions by Lewis School. I se- 
lected one as Hostess-Assistant Manager of a famous 
resort.” Write for Free Book. 












: This course approved for Veterans’ Training. 


VETERANS: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL foes 
Sta. LD-601, Washington 7, D. C. TEAR 


foe Baby, 












EIGHTH MONTH 
TO SCHOOL AGE 


Ask at lea infants’ Depts. for 
ComtySAFE or write H-47 





THETOIDEY CO. Gertrude 4. Muller, Inc.FORT WAYNE, IND 


TARPON FISHING 


N the heart of the world’s greatest 

tarpon waters. Plan your vacation at 
PINE-AIRE where you will find a fish- \ 
erman’s paradise. A unique lodge with | 
the atmosphere of a fine club, conceiv 
for the complete comfort of a few guests 
Located on Pine Island, west of Fort 
Myers on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Connected to mainland by causeway: 











Superb cuisine. Rates 
American plan. on request. 
Write or wire 





Pine-Aire Lodge, Pineland, Lee County, Fiorida 





Jack La Rue are quadruple menaces. 
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SPRING-TIME is always fun-time at Lost Valley. Right 
now, the beautiful Texas Hill Country is at its glorious 
best. You'll want to be up early to enjoy Sunrise 
Breakiasts and Pack Trips; to ride Lost Valley's 
Golden Palominos: to swim in Lost Valley's own 
pool; ond to take part in all the fun and activities 
of a recl Texas ranch. 


At Lost Valley, you'll enjoy the comforts and con- 
yeniences of a modern resort hotel. You can live in 
main hotel building or in deluxe private lodges each 
with private bath and individual sunporch. 


: Bring the children, too ... everything 
HMenber is provided for their care and amuse- 
ment. Lost Valley is just 842 hours by 
cw) air and 46 hours by through train from 
New York. Make your plans now... 
come on down and enjoy Lost Valley's 

fun, food, and fine horses. 







For Information and Reservations write: 
MIKE ROBINSON. Managing Director 


TEXAS LOST VALLEY RANCH + BANDERA, TEXAS 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ON A TEXAS RANCH 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
8 RE TE 





Plan for vacations 
by Subscribing Zoday for 


Holiday 


LYEAR $5 2 YEARS $8 3 YEARS $11 


Send 

copy, of Hedg- 
man’s Sports- 
men’s Secrets 
today! Pocket 


25c. De- 
Luxe edition, 
$1.00. 








HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


\ MILTON ST., FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


One refreshing thing about Hope 
and Hope-Crosby movies is that 
they are among the very few ex- 
amples of self-kidding you find in 
motion pictures today. Hollywood 
doesn’t like criticism from without 
or within, but movies like My Fa- 
vorite Brunette do slip through 
occasionally. 


Hope and Favorite Brunette Lamour. 


The Iranian State Railroad be- 
yond a doubt, distant as it is, 
should be the carrier for RKO’s 
Sinbad the Sailor. As I remember, 
the young Shah of Iran had a private 
train of his own with gold and silver 
fixtures, multi-colored tapestries and 
feather-mattressed beds, which 
would be perfect for reflecting the 
Oriental opulence Sinbad aims at. 

In Sinbad, Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
tries to show that he can leap and 
love and leap again as energetically 
as his late father. He can’t—and 
Sinbad is not very good—but to 
anyone remembering the early Fair- 
banks’ adventure movies it does 
have a nostalgic charm. 

The Arabian Nights story of Sin- 
bad has been ripped to shreds, and the 
raggedy seafaring man from Basra 
becomes the incognito prince of a 
little island called Deryabar which I 
locate roughly as a mythical king- 
dom somewhere off Baluchistan in 
the Gulf of Omar. The fiendishly evil 
Emir of Daibul (Anthony Quinn) is 
Sinbad’s rival in love for the hand of 
a Kurdish gold digger, Maureen 
O’Hara. Miss O’Hara is lush and 
lovely and another harem beauty, 
Jane Greer, is even more eye arrest- 
ing in rather harsh Technicolor. 

As I said, it isn’t a very good 
movie, but it does give pleasure to 
those of us with arrested develop- 
ment and a loving memory of the 
older Doug. After the screening, 
waiting for an elevator, I heard a 
young lady, who had also seen Sinbad, 
explode to a group of friends who 
were tearing it apart. ‘You're a 
bunch of lousy cynics,” she said. 

“What do you go to movies for 
anyway?” 

Sometimes I wonder ae we do. 
But Sinbad, for all its faults, gave 
me some happy moments which may 





be part of the answer. =, THE END 
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National Open Titleholder for Two 
Co we Years and Only 
Golfer to Win the Western 
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The skills of two great leaders in the field— 
Golfcraft and Ralph Guldahl — are now com- 
bined to bring you the finest postwar styling 
of woods, irons and golf balls available today. 
Golfcraft, Incorporated, 3219 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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No outdoor recreation offers mores 
thrills ... more genuine pleasure... 
more healthful relaxation than boat- 
ing. Even those of moderate means 
can afford this sport... for thanks to 
modern production methods you are 
offered a wide choice of beautiful 
low-priced boats that will give 
years of enjoyment and service. 


Gray builds inboard engines 
for all boats from small craft 
te big sea-going yachts. 


Have your boat powered with a Graymarine 
engine for greater pleasure, comfort, economy 
and safety. Graymarine engines are standard 
or optional equipment on most 1947 boats. 








GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO., DETROIT 7, MICH, 
1) 
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the new Federal selenium rectifier which eliminates conventional rec- 
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with 


light-weight design, 


of the many reasons you'll get hours 


wherever you are. wherever you go 


Smartly styled, exclusive 


tone, selectivity — a top-quality radio. For discern- 
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Wilmak Corporation 


buy wisely aon convenience really 


See your’ local Wilmak dealer 
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RIGHT AT HOME THE YEAR ’ROUND! 


HOLIDAY food thrills are long remembered —from clam 
bakes on Cape Cod to dinner over an open fire in the North 
Woods. But right at home is where good food is most im- 
portant. And that’s where Harder-Freez shines—for with 
Harder-Freez you’ll have favorite foods in and out of sea- 
son, with original flaver and goodness frozen 
right in. New 1947 Chest and Upright models, 
large 12 and 18 cubic ft. capacity. Write today! 


FOR FOOD AT ITS BESTeesee 


TYLER FIXTURE CORP., DEPT. H-4, NILES, MICHIGAN 


Rush information or Harder-Freez 
hest Model ( ) Upright Model. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Manhattan’s cabaret boom is dying; the clubs 


doing business have something special to offer 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


I THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD there is 
no place like New York at night. 
Beale Street may be paved with 
gold, and Basin Street may have 
been the avenue of dreams, but after 
the sun goes down—and practically 
until it comes up—New York’s the 
place to be. 

In the cabarets of Manhattan 
these nights a whole era—a giddy 
era flush with profits and prodigal- 
ity—is drawing to an end. Business 
is bad and steadily growing worse. 
Though New York is still the great- 
est night-club town in the world— 
the town of Broadway barns with 
their brassy extravaganzas, of inti- 
mate boifes with their singers of sor- 
did songs, of jazz joints shimmering 
in the heat of Dixieland bands, of 
creamy East Side joints with their 
flashy spenders—it is not the town 
it used to be in the war years. Peo- 
ple are demanding full value for the 
money they spend in cabarets, and 
the places that are doing business 
are the ones with something to offer. 

A lot of people regard the Stork 
as one of the best-run night clubs in 
New York, if not in the world. It 
is owned by a slouchy, rather shy- 
looking man named (John) Sherman 
Billingsley, who came out of Enid, 
Oklahoma, to become the world’s 
most celebrated saloonkeeper. The 


Stork is Billingsley’s baby and he is 
determined to keep it a very special 
baby indeed. 

The Stork won’t take reservations 
from people it doesn’t know, but 
presuming you get inside, either at 
the bar or in the green-gold-and-black 
main room where there is dancing, 
you will find this exclusiveness 
worth while. The food is excellent— 
and expensive. Everything is A la 
carte. A sample dinner might in- 
clude: black bean soup (60 cents), 
roast prime ribs of beef au jus ($3), 
asparagus ($1.10), mixed green salad 
(75 cents), ice cream (60 cents) and 
coffee (40 cents). Bread and butter 
is 50 cents extra. All drinks, includ- 
ing Coca Cola, are $1. There is a 
cover charge, except at the bar, of $2 
on week nights and $3 over the week- 
ends; as well as a 20-per-cent tax in 
the main room. A dinner for two, 
with a couple of drinks apiece, is, 
with the tip, around $25. 

Certain general rules apply to 
most New York night clubs. No 
matter where you go it is wise to 
make reservations in advance. Most 
clubs honor them provided you 
arrive at the specified time. It is also 
wise to give the captain at least $2 
when you enter. Although not nec- 
essary, it usually assures you of a 
pretty good table. 

Mondays and Tuesdays are the 
quietest nights and thus your best 


Bar at the Stork, which some people rate the world’s top cabaret. 
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, ; -tell for 
Nobody ever made you a proposition like this before! This is an ee ll st ye tee = 
the rest of your life! An opportunity for you es was asin er rae, yday : 
— seb ha ava et ae Pisani is treating you like visiting 
at home on a Monday, a siege 
coma eet ceil wetiiie Goa : ee you in luxury in the serene, sunny 
i re rica’s fabulous West Coast! 
ye - : = ait for only a short vacation, Panagra’s oe Pe agen 
can accomplish the miracle of a tour to meted Ecuador, Colom er e ibe ’ 
Brazil, Chile ‘and Argentina. Seats are available right now .. . gala mo me +H 
beckoning! With 26-pound rainbow trout hungering for your — wan av 
eager to be enjoyed ... how can’ you sit there reading a magazine? 
See your travel agent right away! 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. Serving the Americas Since 1928 


> information on e " h America, or reservations, 

Sscriptive folder full f ti -color motion picture This 1s Sout! 

i th Panagra so ind-and. 

t Pan American World Airways Office or write I anagra, Chr ysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
ravel Agent or neares 





Prevent 


“MOTORIST'S 
BACK-ACHE" 


with MORO EAD 


(A scientifically-designed 
cushion-support) 
Endorsed by doctors everywhere!* 


This is what a 

Sacro-Ease looks like 
Cross-bars are rubber re- 
silient elements capable of 
supporting your weight. 














The curved position of your back places a 
strain on thespinal columnand may “cramp” 
certain nerves. Because of the soft, low seats 
of modern cars most of us sit this way. 











Now you're relaxed and comfortable, 
but note the improvement in posture. 
Explanation: The resilient rubber elements 
supported by the stel frame in Sacro-Ease 
correct posture, distr'bute your weight 
evenly, and make it impossible to “slump.” 
This posture relieves motoring fatigue. 


Order another for home use 
Sacro-Ease relieves back aches caused by 


sitting for long periods of time in over- 
stuffed furniture. 


*Medical Endorsement... Photostatic copies 
of medical endorsements available upon request. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you 
are not satisfied with Sacro-Ease, return it and 
your money will be refunded. 


SACRO-EASE 
2024 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Send me Sacro-Ease cushion supports 

for which I will pay the postman $5.00 apiece, 

plus mailing charges and any sales taxes. 
(shipping weight 3 lbs.) 


I understand that if I am not satisfied 
with Sacro-Ease, 1 can return it and my 
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awit. 
Sacro-Ease is made and guaranteed by McCarty’s, In 
Oakland, California 
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ENTERTAINMENT continued 


time to get a good table. Friday and 
Saturday nights, on the other hand, 
are hectic. 

Tipping rules apply equally to any 
place you go. The waiter usually 
rates about 15 per cent of the bill, 
though 20 per cent is proper if the 
service has been exceptional. The 
doorman, who should not be tipped 
on your arrival, deserves a quarter 
for summoning a cab. (If, by the 
way, you are a man who wears white 
shoes with a business suit in the 
summertime, he’ll probably ignore 
you completely. He has it all figured 
out that such people never tip.) 
Cloakroom attendants should be 
tipped about a quarter. If you dis- 
like paying more than a nominal 
charge for cigarettes, don’t buy them 
in a night club. They cost 25 cents 
and the cigarette girl expects a 
quarter tip. 

The two best buys in town for a 
place with a show are the Copaca- 
bana and the Carnival. 

Though somewhat on the garish 
side in décor, with its white plaster- 
of-Paris coconut trees, the Copaca- 
bana provides a satisfactory eve- 
ning’s entertainment at a reasonable 
figure. Its star performers, such as 
Jimmy Durante and Joe E. Lewis, 


The line girls at the Copacabana 


are tops, its line girls are probably 
the most attractive in town and the 
food is good. 

The Copa puts on three shows a 
night and has a $3.50 minimum. 
Two people can have dinner and 
three drinks apiece for about $17, 
including tips. The Copa has an ex- 
cellent snack menu at supper, with 
items: like barbecued ribs for only 
$1.75, chile con carne, and tasty 
Chinese dishes. 

The Carnival, a large (it holds 850 
people) and brassy club on Eighth 
Avenue, is the newest Manhattan 
night spot with mass appeal. It is 
operated by Nicky Blair, a cabaret 
veteran, who gave up $25,000 a year 
as Billy Rose’s general manager to 
open the Carnival more than a year 
ago. It opened to an almost ominous 
hush with Martha Raye as the fea- 
tured attraction, then suddenly be- 
came the sensation of the city’s night 
life with Milton Berle. Lately, with 
Olsen and Johnson on the premises, 
the Carnival has stamped itself as 
one of the most informal and lunatic 
(and comparatively inexpensive) cab- 
arets in Manhattan. 

Blair has a $2.50 minimum charge, 
with $3.50 for week ends. Dinner 
starts at $3 with an a la carte menu 


are among the prettiest in town. 
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@ With a Pflueger Reel you have fish 

ing tackle as responsive as your hands 
The stamina, dependability! and 

durability of Pflueger Reels make them 

a lifetime investment in the pleasure 

of better fishing . 

THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Planning your trip 
is half the fun! 


and very 
practical too...... 


Holiday Trip Planner 
U.S.A. 


tells you how to plan and shows 
you how to estimate the four 
major factors of .. . distance- 
time—money—endurance, for 
motor, bus, train or plane travel, 
also contains handy budget 
planner to help estimate trip 
costs in advance or keep expense 
records as you travel. 


Ask for Hol100 and send 15 centsto 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Public Ledger Building Philadelphia 6, Penha. 














OUTSTANDING AIR CRUISE OF 1947 
47 days of luxurious air travel to Central 
and South America! Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Canal Zone, Ecuado:, Pem 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguey, 
‘Puerto Rico. Departure first of each month 
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ANOTHER PRIZE WINNER 


2 the DARTER’ 





No. 2000 Series 
Price $1.10 


> Wt. % oz. 
Above, Bill Fruchtenicht, Louisville, Lg. 3% in. 
and the prize winning bass he 
xe “Darter’’—one of the 5 big bass prizes 
awarded to the “Darter” in Field and Stream’s 1945 con- 
test! Get a “Darter” —and get the Big Fish! 
Order ONLY from your dealer! 
Write for Free 1947 Catalog! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
624 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Canadian Mfg. Representatives—Allicock, Laight, 
& Westwood, 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
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EAST BAY LODGE 


a ied SR & 
RES {QJOSTERVILLE - MASS. 
3 q Garden Estate on Seashore 
The old fashioned hospitality, 
restful surroundings, companion- 
ship with congenial families, the 
> atmosphere of gracious living 
‘ig. appeal to the discriminating. 
Noted cuisine, Cocktail Lounge. 
Swimming, golf, and all summer 
sports. Ideal climate. 
Rates $70 weekly up. American 
Plan. By reservation only. 
G. M. Leghorn, Owner-Mgr. 














predicts fishing conditions for 
the entire year... also in- 
structions “How to Read a 


Fish’s Mind”. Both Free! 


NEWTON LINE co., INC. 
Dept. c.1, Homer, New York, U.S.A. 
Please send my free gift to: 


Name 
Address 
City__ 














for supper. But the entertainment 
at the Carnival is better than the 
food. Here, as in all places with 
entertainment, there is a 20 per cent 
tax. 
Among the best of the intimate 
clubs is Café Society Uptown, which 
is run by a former shoe merchant 
named Barney Josephson. Café So- 
ciety is celebrated as an incubator of 
talent. In its long, narrow room with 
muraled walls and no stage it has 
introduced to later fame compara- 
tively unknown entertainers like 
Hazel Scott, Zero Mostel, the Golden 
Gate Quartet, Lena Horne, and the 
teen-age ballad singer, Susan Reed. 

Café Society has a $3.50 minimum 
with filet mignon at $5. A $3.50 
dinner would include sea-food cock- 
tail, soup, sliced sweetbreads au 
curry |’Indienne, dessert and coffee. 


Jazz Clubs 


If you happen to be in search of 
good jazz, your best bets are Nick’s 
and Eddie Condon’s, both in the 
Village. Both are comparatively 
inexpensive. West 52nd Street also 
offers spots with jazz, but the prices 
are on the steep side and the street is 
not without its clip joints. If you 
can’t resist the lure of 52nd Street, 
you'd be wise to add up your check 
carefully before paying it. 

The most danceable music in New 
York is probably Eddie Davis’ at 
Larue on East 58th Street. In many 
ways Larue is one of the most en- 
gaging rooms in the city, but unless 
you like youthful exuberance, it’s no 
place to go when the schools and col- 
leges are on vacation. At such times 
it is swarming with crew cuts and 
their debutante girl friends, which 
has the often-disconcerting effect of 
making anyone more than twenty- 
one feel old and wizened. Larue, by 
the way, is very, very expensive. 
Like the Stork and El Morocco, it 
has no floor show. 

Of the smaller cabarets with good, 
rather informal entertainment, the 
best—along with Café Society Up- 
town—are probably the Blue Angel 
and Ruban Bleu. For Latin- 
American music, the Havana-Madrid 
would seem to be tops. 

Along with the Carnival, the most 
popular of the big Broadwayish 
clubs are the Latin Quarter and the 
Diamond Horseshoe. Both these 
clubs cater mostly to out-of-towners. 
Their shows are big, corny and, on 
the whole, rather good fun—much 
better fun than their food. The prices 
at the Latin Quarter and Diamond 
Horseshoe are about the same as the 
Carnival’s. 

The places with more sophisti- 
cated productions include, besides 
the Copa, La Martinique and the 
Versailles. THE END 





FREE BOOK 
A pictorial preview of 
your Vermont vaca- 
tion, in color. Ask for 
“Unspoiled Vermont’. 





SAMPLE VERMONT this summer 


Many discriminating folks have found the route to future 
happiness springing from a vacation experience in this 
unspoiled land of lakes and mountains and verdant val- 
leys, where the year-’round accent is on graceful living. 
For a surpassing vacation, write for free illustrated 
booklet, “Unspoiled Vermont”. Or, for a blueprint of 
what Vermont can offer to those who aspire to “a little 
place of their own’; ask for Farm and Summer Home book. 


VERMONT PUBLICITY SERVICE, 250 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 














Check points below on which you woulc: like Gray Line 


FREE MAPS AND GUIDES 
Then mail in list with attached coupon 
EL PASO 


HAVANA CUBA 
oe 


seeing buses are on the way. 
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Travel depots should handle wider choice of paper- 


bound reprints and open secondhand bookshops 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


— GOING ON A TRIP, most of - 


us are too busy with other de- 
tails to select vacation reading in 
advance. We debate the number of 
shoes we ought to take, buy a new 
hat and carefully pack a toothbrush. 
Then we find ourselves at the dock 
or airport or station without a book 
in hand or bag. At this point the 
burden of literacy lies heavy upon 
us and we will settle for any book 
that will relieve tedium and that can 
be thrown away when better diver- 
sion presents itself. 

The Europeans, who used to order 
things very well, long agosurmounted 
this vexing problem. At the conti- 
nental railroad station, usually at 
the train platform, they sold cheap 
paper-bound books. For the benefit 
of foot-loose British and Americans, 
the famous house of Tauchnitz 
offered paper-bound reprints in Eng- 
lish. The debt that prewar English- 
speaking tourists owe that Leipzig 
publishing house never can be calcu- 
lated. Despite all the scenic and 
aesthetic wonders of Europe, many 
of us might have died of boredom if 
Tauchnitz hadn’t been around to 
rescue us with novels in our lan- 
guage. As a symbol of succor to the 
traveler, Tauchnitz ranked second 
only to the Saint Bernard of Switzer- 
land. 

It was not until a few years before 
the second World War that the 
paper-bound reprint became a stand- 
ard product of domestic publishing. 
Now the firms engaged in the busi- 
ness are numerous, and the range of 
books includes the trivial and the 
distinguished, with the majority re- 
flecting the middle Jevel of taste. 


Variety of Titles 


The list of titles available in 
Bantam Books, Pocket Books and 
Penguin Books (to mention only 
three of the big houses) is generally 
good. On Bantam’s list, Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi is 
No. 1, and No. 78 is a mystery called 
Deadly Nightshade. Pocket Books 
offers Doctor Zinsser’s Rats, Lice 
and History as well as a volume 
of crossword puzzles. Penguin has 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando along 
with Evan Evans’ Montana Rides 


Again. For variety, Tauchnitz 
couldn’t equal these. 

Class the paper-bound reprint as 
a boon to travelers without foresight 
(most of us). It can be bought at the 
last minute for very little (twenty- 
five cents, though there’s talk of 
upping the cost a dime); it can be 
thrown away without a twinge of 
conscience. For the reader who 
travels only between large cities, 
where stations generally have book- 
stores, there are the clothbound 
reprint series like Everyman’s Li- 
brary, the Modern Library and the 
World’s Classics. These cost over a 
dollar—which makes it hard for the 
prudent to discard them. 


Theoretically, paper-bound _re- 
prints are as easy to buy in a station 
as a newspaper. But often, even in 
the biggest cities, the titles on sale 
aren’t what the publishers’ lists 
would lead you to expect. One night 
recently in New York and another 
night in Philadelphia, I spent a 
fruitless fifteen minutes hunting for 
a paper-bound volume that looked fit 
to read. All I wanted was a novel, 
other than a mystery or a western, 
that I didn’t remember too clearly 
from an earlier reading. I don’t hold 
snobbish views on either whodunits 
or westerns, but on these two nights 
I didn’t feel up to violence—either in 
a British drawing room or on the 
range. 

Although I can adjust my taste in 
nonlethal fiction as easily as the 
next man and although I searched 
the counters as conscientiously as a 
Graham Greene agent looking for 
The Papers, I couldn’t find a read- 
able novel. There were lots of paper 
books on display, but nearly all of 
them were duplicate copies of about 
a dozen mysteries, and third-rate 
mysteries at that. It made the 
search more frustrating to be able to 


Here you will find all the 
famous waters that are avail. 
able in Europe or America— 
sodium, saline, calcium and 


iron—for your enjoyment of 


MAGICAL WATERS 
MIRACLE BATHS 


America’s foremost all y earspa 
lures thousands who would en. 
joy a Health Holiday, coupled 
with every outdoor and indoor 
sport and recreation. Amer. 
ican plan rates, for rooms 
with private bath from $4 
to $80. Write Eppley Hotels 
Company, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri, for holiday 
literature and the book “New 
Hearts Awaits You.” 


FE PPLEY 


MOTEL 





HOTEL 


Skennox 


charm of old 
comfort of’: new 
Harbour House 


Nantucket Iland 
Massachuselts 

















INVITATION 


To an Unusual Vacation 


On the beautiful shore of Lake Champlain. 

Here, enjoy all water and land sports; play 

or rest on our 250-acre private estate. = 
genial atmosphere. C 
facilities nearby. Capac 
ity—Manor, Cabins, 
Cottages, 100 quests 
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Wise travelers know that the best 
way to see the sights is by organized 
sightseeing tours. 

In Southern California, Nevada 
and Arizona you'll find fascinating 
tours for one, two or three day 
side-trips prepared for you by 
Tanner Gray Line. 

Your travel agent can give you 
full details on itineraries and 

costs, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements. No matter how you 
travel, plan to enjoy the thrill 
] of Tanner Gray Line sightseeing 
i tours in the wonderland of the 
; great Southwest. 
b. 
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ROBERTS 


RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 
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L EVERGLADES 

VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
on the Ocean 

Palm Beach, Florida 


HIGHLANDS HOTEL NEPTUNE HALL 
On The Golf Course Bahama Beach 
Silver Siprings, Ocala, Fla. Melbourne, Fla. 
DEL RAY BEACH HOTEL 
Del Ray Beach, Fla. 


HOTEL HAVEN, Winter Haven, Fla. 
An Inland Paradise 
PLEASE CONTACT HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


Wy Famous 
KODACHROME 
SLIDES 


HISTORICAL, WILD LIFE, 
SCENIC, GARDENS, etc. 


Superb full-color duplicates from my library 
of several thousand original Kodachromes. 


Sets of 25 slides each of 
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recall the names of writers that I 
knew were represented in the paper- 
bound series—writers like John 
O’Hara, Lord Charnwood, W. H. 
Hudson, Jonathan Swift, Scott Fitz- 
gerald, C. S. Forester, John Dos 
Passos, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Hux- 
ley. None of them was around. 

Mine, apparently, was not an iso- 
lated experience. Friends tell me of 
similar disappointments. It would 
seem that somebody is making a 
joke of the great American fetish of 
mass distribution. I don’t know who 
is responsible for the selection of the 
paper books displayed in stations, 
but he seems to have a disheartened 
opinion of public taste. He evi- 
dently is also under the impression 
that it is a waste of time to publish 
such a variety of paper books. He 
just stacks up scores of copies of the 
same mystery and the same Western 
and lets it go at that. I’d say he was 
defeating the publishers’ ends. 

In Philadelphia I finally settled 
for a paper-bound puzzle book and 
in New York for a dictionary. Both 
were desperation purchases and 
after I'd done parts of two puzzles 
and looked up a couple of words I’d 
never learned to spell, I put the 
books down and stared out of the 
window and thought how fine it 
would be if every railroad and bus 
station and every airport contained 
a musty, cluttered, secondhand book- 
shop. 


Rummaging for Books 


To any right-thinking reader 
there is no more pleasant adventure 
than that of rummaging around a 
secondhand bookstore, the dingier 
the better. If only there were enough 
booklovers in this world, there 
would be such a shop in every sta- 
tion, because a half hour or so of 
looking for book bargains provides 
just the note of anticipation, just 
the sense of treasure-hunting, which 
is right and fitting for all journeys. 
Of course, a good many bookish 
travelers would forget the time while 
in the bookshop and miss their train 
or plane—but there is always an- 
other behind, isn’t there? 

Boston is among my favorite 
cities for no better reason than that 
it has the most congenial secondhand 
bookshops in this country. New 
York has many more shops, but 
they are too businesslike for me; 
their books, for the most part, are 
shrewdly rather than romantically 
priced. And I never acquired much 
affection for those celebrated stalls 
along the Seine in Paris, having 
found most of their books either ex- 
cessively dull or excessively *con- 
cerned with the eccentricities of sex. 
I firmly believe, however, that any 
city that shows a fondness for second- 
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One look tells you: No other bra and girdle could fashion your figure 
line to such perfection all the way. Because only Life-Bra and Life- 
Girdle are so cleverly designed to work together—above the waist 
and below. They fit because they’re tailored-to-fit. See the proof 
today, at any of the better stores and shops. Look for the Formfit 

label, your assurance of quality—in fit, fabric, long life. 
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© Controls at flying bridge 
© Spacious cabin sleeps four 


@ Early deliveries 


CHECK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS 
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Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda H, N.Y. 
Established 1909 Copr. 1947 Richardson Boat Co. 
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Tennessee offers more opportunities for real enjoyment than any other state. That 
is because of Tennessee's incomparable variety of scenic beauty, historic interest 
and recreational regions. Mountains, rivers, lakes, hills and valleys are all com- 
bined into one continuous scenic panorama that extends from the Great Smoky 
Mountains on the east to the Nd he mene bayous of the Mississippi on the west. 


Tennessee is Eastern America’s 


acation Land, and while no one book 


can ade- 


uately describe it, ‘Tennessee Highlights" will give you a dramatic preview. Send 


‘or your free copy now. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
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hand bookshops is ipso facto an inter- 
esting city, a place that is endowed 
with character. . 

Logically, the opening of second- 
hand bookstores in stations and air- 
ports should tie in with my notion 
that a good book for a trip is a book 
that you can throw away. I’ve dis- 
covered, unfortunately, that almost 
nobody ever does throw away books 
bought secondhand. Even if the 
book comes from the ten-cent table 
(ten-cent tables are rarer now than 
they were in the deflationary 1930’s) 
it is somehow not an item to be jetti- 
soned. Possibly it’s because of the 
sentimental feeling that a bargain 
isn’t a bargain unless it’s held on to. 
Whatever the explanation, a second- 
hand book has a way of staying with 
you. Even on a long trip it manages 
not to get lost or discarded. 





Travel books, which disappeared 
during the war, are reappearing in 
great numbers. Here is a selected 
list of recent ones that warrant at- 
tention: 

New York! New York!, by 
Ruth McAneny Loud and Agnes 
Adams Wales (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $1.25). Particularly good 
for families vacationing in Manhat- 
tan, this is an admirable guide even 
for tourists who have left the chil- 
dren at home. Accurate and lively, 
it shows taste and imagination. In- 
cidentally, native New Yorkers, who 
are notoriously ignorant about their 
city, could pick up some inter- 
esting information from this book. 

WHEN THE GorING was Goon, by 
Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, $3). A some- 
what chi-chi selection from four 
guidebooks written by the distin- 
guished English novelist in the 
1920’s and 1930’s. The writing is 
early Waugh—in the vein of Decline 
And Fall and Vile Bodies--and there- 
fore witty and snobbish. Of interest 
mainly to Mr. Waugh’s admirers 
and to anybody who cares to be re- 
minded of the smarter social atti- 
tudes of “the long week end” be- 
tween two wars. 

Bermupiana, by Ronald J. Wil- 
liams (Rinehart and Company, New 
York, $5). A beautifully-bound 
volume with more than 200 decora- 
tive photographs in black and white. 
The accompanying text is sensible 
and can be trusted. A pleasant book 
for anybody who loves Bermuda or 
thinks about going there. 

Ler’s Visrr Mexico, by Byron 
Steel (Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York, $3). A postwar 
guide in the straightforward Bae- 
deker manner. Gives particular at- 
tention to motorists. The maps are 
pretty bad, but otherwise this is a 
thorough and useful job. THe END 
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just “Ask Mr. Foster’ 

Drop in the “Ask Mr. Foster” office jy 

your city, tell the friendly lady behind the 

counter where you want to go, how long 

you intend to stay, how much you cy 

afford to spend, and ask for her help, 
She can re- » 

lieve you of 

all worry 

about train, 

bus, airplane, 

steamship res- 

ervations, can 

secure your 

tickets, make 

hotel reserva- 

tions, advise , _. 

you on what to wear, what to see, what to 

do—all without any trouble or care on 

your part and all at the one place. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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PROUD POOCH 
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DRESS HIM UP For EASTER | 


YOUR PET'S nose will be pointed permanently skywal 
when he wears a radiant WHITE genuine leather hames 
that’s visible at night for SAFETY. Also, 
black and brown harnesses. Individualized 
with pet's name engraved on beautiful plate. Red 
Ruby Jeweled side Light-Reflectors and brilliant 
nickel studs. Custom-made, military style, adjust- 
able and long wearing. Fit any breed. Order C.O.D. 

send $3.50, we hay postage.) 


with string. Send string and pet's name. 


MILITARY COLLARS 
White, black or brown genuine 
leather collars. Red, white, blue 
ewels and brilliant nickel studs. 
et's name on plate . . . complete 
$2.50. Send neck girth and name. 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. L 
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Holiday is most enjoyed.. 


e At home 
e On a train 
e In a plane 
¢ On board ship 


HOLY is the pert sit. 
e for weddings 
e for birthdays 
e for anniversaries 
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DUOTONE 
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No wonder Duotone’s “Star” 
Sapphire leads the parade! 
Irs highly polished genuine 
sapphire tip lengthens record 
life, eliminates distortion and 
surface noise ... gives months 
of sparkling reproduction. The 
only needle laboratory-tested 
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"GENUINE STEERHIDE 


HUARACHES 


THE SANDALS 
THAT MADE MEXICO FAMOUS 
ARE HERE AGAIN 

Carefully handcrafted from finest 
natural beige cowhide to give you the 
ame cool comfort, the same rugged 
wear as of old. Send us your foot 
outline, or mention shoe size. We'll 
vend you the best looking huaraches 

u é¢ver saw by rieturn mail, and 
guaranteed to fit. 








Please send pairs Huaraches 
Foot outlines enclosed, sizes _._.__ 
Name __ 
Address __ 























FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Supplemental information on Bermuda, Limerick 
and Hannibal—featured in this month’s issue 


BERMUDA (p. 18) 


Two steamship companies have 
semiluxury passenger service be- 
tween New York and Bermuda. 
Furness Bermuda Line (34 White- 
hall Street, New York 4) has the 
Fort Amherst and Fort Townshend 
sailing two or three times monthly. 
The larger ships, Monarch and 
Queen of Bermuda, have not been 
completely reconverted for luxury 
service. Furness hopes to have the 
Monarch sailing by June. A round- 
trip ticket on the Townshend or Am- 
herst costs $90 and up, plus 15 per 
cent U. S. tax. 7 

The Alcoa Company (17 Battery 
Place, New York 4) has weekly pas- 
senger service to Bermuda on the 
S. S. George Washington. Round- 
trip tickets start at $100, plus 15 per 
cent tax. The trip takes about fifty 
hours by ship. 

Air trips to Bermuda take from 
four to five hours. Pan American 
has daily plane service from New 
York; British Overseas has three 
flights weekly from Baltimore. The 
rates for either service are $126, 
round trip; $70 one way, plus 15 
per cent tax. 

No passport is required, but you 
will need proof of U. S. citizenship. 
You also will be subject to a head 
tax of $2.55 levied on all travelers 
leaving Bermuda. You may bring 
back to the United States $100 
worth of purchases duty-free, in- 
cluding one gallon of whisky. Check 
with customs on items such as an- 
tiques, which may be subject to 
special rules. 

The largest hotel now open is the 
Belmont Manor (200 rooms) in 
Warwick Parish. Fifteen minutes 
from Hamilton by ferry, it has facili- 
ties for golf, tennis, swimming and 
dancing. American-plan rates are 
from $12 to $21 per person. Nearer 
to Hamilton is the Inverurie, which 
accommodates ninety guests at $9.50 
to $23 a person (American). 


Across the bay from Hamilton in 
Pembroke parish is the Eagle’s Nest, 
a fifty-room hotel which provides free 
transportation to the dock and air 
terminal. Cuisine is excellent; other 
hotels and restaurants import vege- 
tables, but the Eagle’s Nest has its 
own vegetable gardens. Single room 
with bath is $12 to $16 (American 
plan). Other hotels opened since the 
war are the St. George ($10 to $12, 
American) and the Fairylands ($11 
to $18, American). 

Cottages for one to four persons 
may be rented at the Cambridge- 
Beaches (70 guests) at Somerset, at 
prices from $26 to $60 a day (Amer- 
ican). Special rates for larger groups 
may be arranged through Cambridge- 
Beaches’ American representative, 
Leonard P. Brickett, 319 Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York 17. 

Many visitors prefer one of the 
numerous small hotels or guest 
houses where rates range from $8 to 
$21 (American). A list of these may 
be obtained by writing the Bermuda 
Trade Development Board at 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Transportation on the island is 
mainly by bicycles, which rent for $1 
a day or $5 to $6 a week, from estab- 
lishments on Front Street in Hamil- 
ton. Horse-drawn carriagesare fairly 
expensive ($1 for about ten blocks) 
but with dickering you may be able to 
hire them by the day for about $10. 

Automobiles have been allowed 
recently on Bermuda, but roads are 
narrow and the speed laws prohibit 
driving more than fifteen miles an 
hour in towns, twenty in the coun- 
try. However, the number of taxi- 
cabs is growing, and although the 
rates have not completely jelled, 
they cost less than half the price per 
mile of a horse-drawn carriage. 

There is regular ferry service from 
Hamilton to Somerset, stopping at 
points along the bay. Fares range 
from ten to twenty cents and you 
can put your bike aboard for a little 
extra. A narrow railway serves 
Hamilton, Somerset and St. George’s. 
Trains stop frequently, move slowly, 
but are dependable. The trip from 
Hamilton to either end of the island 
takes more than an hour and costs 
about fifty cents. 

Besides the hotel dining rooms, 
Bermuda has few good restaurants. 
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.... to you to come to Minnesota, 
where whispering pines speak the 
language of the wild. 





If it's a quiet cabin on the shore 
of a sparkling lake, Minnesota has it. 


If you want a rugged north woods 
trip complete with packsack and 
canoe, Minnesota has that, too. Or 
if you prefer the gaiety of modern 
resort hotels, or the happy combina- 
tion of a rustic lodge with golf and 
tennis, just a jog away through the 
pines—come to Minnesota. 


lfor information write Dept. H2, 
Minnesota State Tourist Bureau, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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LAND OF. 10,000 LAKES 




















Mothers, wives, sweethearts—all delight in re- 


ceiving a remembrance of fine quality choco- 
. . Give 
Gilbert's, with the distinctively fine flavor that 
calls for more . . 


lates. It’s always best to give the best . 


_and more...and more... 


JOHN O. GILBERT CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, JU. S. A. 


GILBERT 
docolates 
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The Plantation, an hour and a half 
from Hamilton by bike or train, 
serves good steak and lobsters. Food 
is 4 la carte and rather expensive. 
Half a mile from the Plantation 
is Tom Moore’s, specializing in lob- 
ster. 

The main shops are on Hamilton’s 
Front Street. Because of the ship- 
ping situation, merchandise is scarce, 
but you still can find local and 
French perfumes; English china, 
cashmere and tweed; Scotch whisky 
and woolens. 

Your wardrobe should consist of 
the usual resort-city clothes with a 
coat for evenings. Shorts, other than 
knee-length tennis dresses, are 
frowned on. Formal clothes are 
hardly necessary now, but may be 
de rigueur when the larger hotels get 
back in operation, 

Bermuda bibliography: The Story 
of Bermuda, Hudson Strode, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, revised 
1946; Bermuda Journey, William 
Zuill, Coward-McCann, 1946; Three 
Harbours, Van Wyck Mason, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1938. 


LIMERICK (p. 81) 


Fifteen miles from Limerick is 
Shannon Airport, crossroads for 
seven major airlines which serve all 
parts of the world. Shannon is 
served by TWA, Pan American, 
American Overseas, British Over- 
seas, Air France, Sabena (Belgium) 
and the Irish line, Aer Lingus. 

From New York to Shannon, via 
Gander, Newfoundland, one-way fare 
is $292 plus 15 per cent U. S. tax. 
Shannon has its own restaurants and 
shops, but no sleeping accommoda- 
tions. Although Limerick is only fif- 
teen miles from the airport, cabs 
charge for a round trip, or thirty 
miles. Cab, fare is approximately 
thirty cents a mile. 

Limerick’s three major hotels 
are the Glentworth, the Royal 
George and Cruise’s. Rates for all 
three (a comfortable single room 
averages $5) are about the same. 
This price includes breakfast and a 
shoeshine, but no private bath. It 
takes intuition.and a long friendship 
with the hotel staff to know when, 
and if, the water will be hot. There are 


other adequate hotels in the city~ 
Ardhu House, Old Ground, Ennis— 
as well as two picturesque inns with. 
in fifteen miles of the city limits 
Dunraven Arms and the Kilkee. 

English cigarettes sell for about 
thirty-five cents a package; cigars 
from forty to fifty cents each. Off. 
cially tourists are not supposed to 
bring tobacco into Eire without pay- 
ing duty. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
HANNIBAL (p. 102) 


Hannibal, Missouri, is located on 
U. S. Highway 36, running east to 
west, and U.S. Highway 61, running 
north to south. It is served by two 
railway lines: the Burlington Route 
from Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
and the Wabash from Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Decatur, Illinois. Bus- 
lines to the city are the M. C. Foster 
Stages, Jacksonville Trailways, 
Southwest Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
and the Santa Fe Trailways. 

There are three hotels in Hanni- 
bal: the Mark Twain (100 rooms), 
$2.50 single, $3 double; the Marion 
(60 rooms), $1.75 single, $2.50 double; 
and the Windsor (80 rooms), $2 sin- 
gle, $2.50 double. Prices include 
private baths. The Ahlers motor 
court on Highway 61 has central 
heating and a restaurant near by. 

There are both taxi and bus serv- 
ices within the city limits; taxis make 
the trip to Mark Twain Cave for 
seventy-five cents; tours through the 
cave cost fifty cents per person. If 
you want to navigate the Mississippi, 
you may rent a boat in Hannibal; 
rowboats are fifty cents an hour, 
motorboats seventy-five cents to $1 
an hour. THE END 


CORRECTION 


In the article on Mrs. Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses (Grandma Moses) 
in our February issue, the impression 
was given that Louis J. Caldor staged 
the first exhibition of her paintings. 
Mr. Caldor discovered Mrs. Moses’ | 
paintings in a drugstore window in | 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and showed 
them to Otto Kallir, proprietor of 4 
New York art gallery, who first ex- 
hibited Mrs. Moses’ paintings at his 
Galerie St. Etienne. 
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1. YOU SWIM in mountain-fresh water 2. YOU FISH in glacier-fed rivers and lakes 3. YOU RIDE and climb above the clouds on 4. YOU WANT TO STAY at 
warmed to 72° comfort at Jasper Park where hard-fighting trout literally smash at Jasper’s sky-line trails . . . drive through the 
Lod . . or in the naturally heated pool the fly. Dolly Vardens, speckled and cut-  glacial-blue world of the Columbia Icefield 
at Micite Hot Springs (above). And sa-ay! throat trout thrive in these pure Jasper waters. . . . golf where vacations are unlimited, in 
Sotho in dry, mountain air? Better bring a spare rod! Jasper, America’s largest National Park. 


Canadian 
National’s Jasper Park Lodge. Here fa- 
mous people from all over the world come 
each year to loaf, play .. . and enjoy the eve- 
nings of dancing and happy informality. 
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HE END 


5. a LAKE in Jasper National Park is acclaimed by world travelers as “the 
most beautiful anywhere” . . . Make your reservations early for Jasper Park’ 
Lodge. Season June 15 — Sept. 15. Come by the Continental Limited. Write or CANADIAN ATIONAL 
call now for full information on Canadian National’s Rail Trail vacations. No 
passport needed — Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minne- THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
apolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 


© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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Sparkling Spring colors in Planned 
Patterns to go with those new Spring 
suits...the smart way to put the finishing 


touch to your attire. “Botany” Brand 
Wrinkle-Proof Ties *1. “Botany” Brand 


Regence Ties $1.50. At leading stores. 


toox« FOR “BOTAN Y*’? BRAND 
You’ find it on Men’s and Women’s Wear Fabrics...Men’s 
Neckwear, Robes, Mufflers, Socks, ‘‘Botany’’ Brand 500 
Clothing...No-Dye-Lot Yarns...Lanolin Cosmetics...Certified 
Fabrics (Certified by Botany Laboratories for Home Sewing). 
The ‘Botany’ Brand is the trademark of a mill providing 
extra quality, extra fashion, extra value...at no extra cost. 
BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Copyright 1947 by Botany Worsted Mills, * Botany” Is a trademark 
of Botany Worsted Mills. Registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 





